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i>J-tfW^-1^>1 "    ■  *  •  m^» 


Though  the  sources  whence  these  Stories  are 
derived  are  open  to  every  one^  yet  chance  or 
choice  may  prevent  thousands  from  making  such 
lources  available ;  and,  though  the  village  crone 
and  mountain  guide  have  many  hearers,  stilt 
their  circle  is  so  circumscribed,  that  most  of 
what  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  my  reader, 
is,  for  the  first  time,  made  tangible  to  the  greater 
portion  of  those  who  do  me  the  favour  to  become 
such. 

In  one  story,  alone,  (Paddy  the  Piper,)  1  have 
no  daim  to  authorship  ;  and  this  I  take  thd 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring,  although  I 
have  a  distinct  note  to  the  same  effect  at  the  end 
of  tne  article  itself;  and,  as  I  have  enteied  w^tx 


Vm  PREFACE. 

my  confessions,  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  fair  to  state 
that,  although  most  of  the  tales  are  authentic, 
there  is  one  purely  my  own  invention ;  namely, 
«  The  Gridiron."  > 

Many  of  them  were  originally  intended  merely 
for  the  diversion  of  a  few  friends  round  my  own 
fireside;— -there,  recited  in  the  manner  of  those 
from  whom  I  heard  them,  they  first  made  their 
d6buti  and  the  flattering  reception  they  met  on  so 
minor  a  stage,  led  to  their  appearance  before 
larger  audiences ; — subsequentiy,  I  was  induced 
to  publish  two  of  them  in  the  Dublin  Literabv 
Gazette,  and  the  favourable  notice  from  con- 
temporary  prints,  which  they  received,  has  led 
to  the  publication  of  the  present  volume. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with 
this  account  of  the  ^'  birth,  parentage,  and  edu* 
cation"  of  my  literary  bantlings,  but  to  have  it 
understood  that  some  of  them  are  essentially  oral 
in  their  character,  and,  I  fear,  sufier  materially 
when  reduced  to  writing.  This  I  mention  en 
jxissant  to  the  critics  •  and  if  I  meet  but  half  as 
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» 

good-natured  readers  as  I  have  hitherto  tound 
auditors^  I  shall  have  cause  to  be  thankful. 
Bat^  previously,  to  the  perusal  of  the  followiifig 
pegesy  there  are  a  few  observations  that  I  feel 
are  necessary,  and  vh|ch  I  shall  make  as  concise 

as  possible. 

Most  of  the  stories  are  given  in  the  manner 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  this  has  led  to  some  pecu-* 
liarities  that  might  be  objected  to,  were  not  the 
cause  explained — namely,  frequent  digressions 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  occasional  adju* 
rations,  and  certain  words  unusually  spelt.  As 
regards  the  first,  I  beg  to  answer,  that  the  stories 
would  be  deficient  in  national  character  without 
it;  the  Irish  are  so  imaginative,  that  they  never 
tell  a  story  straightforward,  but  constantly  indulge 
m  episode :  for  the  second,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
that  in  most  cases  the  Irish  peasant's  adjurations 
are  not  meant  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  irro- 
Terent,  but  arise  merely  from  the  impassioned, 
manner  of  speaking,  which  an  excitable  people 
U9  prone  to;  and  I  trust  that  such  oalVa  ajl 


%  FRBFACSi 

'<  thunder-and-tur{^*':or  maledictions,  as  *^  bad  cess 
t0  you,"  will  not  be  considered  very  (tensive. 
Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  their. &e« 
quent  exclamations '  of  v't'Loid ''be  praised," — 
^\  God  betune  us  and  hanb;'^  ftd:  hai^;  their  oi^i^n 
in  a  deeply  reverential  feeling,  and  a  relSaneie.  Ot^ 
the  protection ^of:£fo;videnee^  As  for  thei  6rtho^ 
graphieaJr  dildThmas  into  which  an  atte^np^t  to 
spell  tbeir-pecuHar  proiiuuciation  hals  fed  nie;"F 
have.^, ai^ple,.  and ) ^mo^t  successful  .precedent^  iti^ 
Mi^.  Bknim's  worksv  Some  geheral  observations, 
hdweverf  it  may  not*be:irreiiv&nt'  tb  introduce 
here,  on  thei  pronunciati6Q  tif  certain  soifnd^  iix 
the  -{4)glish  languajge  by  the  *  Irish^  peasantry. — 
^nd'here^  I  wish  ^  be  distinctly  uhderstdod, 
(hat  'Ji  I  iSpeak  only  of !  the  midland  and  western- 
^isl^cts.  Jt)f  Ireland — ant  chiefly;  of  the  latter* 
;  They  are  rather  prone  io  i^urtAilii^  iheiir 
words  ;<j^,  for  instance,  is  very  getieraUj  abbre- 
viated into  o'  or  i\  except  when  a  succeechng 
vowel  demands  a  consonant ;  and  even  in  that 
9asQ  thev  would  substitute  v.     rhe  letters  £(. 


aod  tySS  fioels,  ihej  scarcely  ever  sound;  fcr 
eiample,  pond,  hand,  slept,  kept, are pionounced 
pan^  hany  slepi  A^.  .  These  letters;  when  fbl* 
lowed  by  i^  yo^el»,a!fe.sQiifided.as  iflthe^aspirate 
i  uitemeiied,  1^  tender^ietter — tindSery  Uuher. 
Some  sounds'  they  sharpen,  and  vice  vers&2    Th^ 
letter  0,  for.instliuoe^is  mostlgn  pBOBoiinced  like  t 
in  the  ^w6rd  lUter,  as  lindht  lend,  mmdior  mend, 
kQ.jitWti}^iEixeiA^im.  ,Bscepdon&  td  th&"itl]e^-- 
Sfl^ntr.I^frp}^^fQfc  lesample^Iwh^  pvpnoufie^ 
Kafin.^'Th.^.  UHtkex  ptkej  Botmd  like  a  in  -^bine 
^91^  af  :^  a^sororwHtlms^  softening/into  t? ; 
hejoa^  bfj/ant-r^biis  sharpening  the  final><2  to  t, 
^pd^ntakilig*  to 'exception  to  die  <^ustqin  of  not 
aoonding  d  as  i  final ;  in  jothers  tbi^y  alter  |t  ta 
010 — as  old,  cnr2t2.  Sometimes^  is  i^v^n  con  verted^ 
mto  i — as  spoil,  spile.     In  a  strange  spirit  of 
contrariety,  while  they  alter  the  sound  of  «  to 
that  of  t,  they  substitute  the  latter  for  the  former 
sometimes — ^as  hinder,  hendher — cinder,  cendher. 
s  they  soften   into   z — as   us,  uz.     There  are 
other  peculiarities  which  this  is  not  an  appropriate 
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XIV  I N  TROD  .  CTI O  N. 

I  am  anxious  to  plead  for  its  novelty  only,  and 
therefore  has  giving  it  a  name  been  no  small 
trouble  to  me. 

"  What's  in  a  name  t  '* 

^      ^».     t\    .•       I     ■.      '        ■,.-1.1  •*     » 

says  Shakspeare ;  but,  did  he  live  in  our  days, 
he  would  know  its  value...  la  whatsoever  light 
you  view  it — in  whatsoever  scale  it  may  be 
weighed— name(  is  a  inost  mpovtapt  ebnc^rn 
now-i^Mlays;  In  fS^hidii^  {jflkee  aUSs-  ddkesy) 
literature,  politics^' ^tt%  sciMe^s,^  &€.^ftty;  fiaBUe 
does  .wonder?— 4t  ..mi^  be  almodt  tmid'^ewrf 
thing— ^Whether  kft  tbe  introduction  df  a  imieasiii^ 
in  'Parliament,  dr  in'^e^^tkgt^of'a  wdif/ftr  fhe 
success  of  a  4>ad  4>dok,  a- newi  systemyto  ahr'dd 
pio^ldre,  -  • 

Naftiidr,  like  the  first  blW,  is  half  tfae'baltlei 
Iiiipre^d  with  this  conviction,  every  buxiler 
how,  calls  hls>  hovel  iEi  paovisidN  otor'e-^ 
barber*d  shop  is  elevated  into  a  MagdAA  Ses 
Modes  ^tiie  long  line  of  teachers,  under  thl^ 
names  of  French-master,  dancing-master,  fencing 
master,  music-'master,  and  all  the  other  masters, 


INTRQDUOiaOVi  tK, 

title  o{'^*B%ovE8BOH^*''^^«mS\a,nd  tobacoo  diop: 
& -ihetamdi^hd^dt  for  the-  benefit  of  all ''  trufr 

StBpheii''fl-igre^B,-'^>B^'  does  /not.  jnteentiber. the; 
^  JPAMTHBOiN  PHUSiTeKioioN.?'/  :whicbf  being 
rendered  into  English,  by  Mr.  B ,  the  iron- 
monger,, proprietor  of  the  same^  meant — **  Pots, 
pans,  and  kettles  te  mend.'*    . 

Nay,  the  very  venders  of  soaps^  cosmetics,  and. 
wig-oil,  seem  to  understand  the  importance  of 
this  pass  to  public  patronage, .  an4  slpnn  its 
difficult  beijghts  accordingly,  mth  the  ,.mo.st 
jaw«hreaking  audacity. .  We  have  Howland's 
Kfdydor^ — :Turkish  Sidki-Areka^  or, Betel-nut 
Charcoal,  Alilk  of  Roses,  &c«  &c.    A  circum- 

navigation  of  the  globe  is  undertaken  to  replen- 

,  ...       •.».    ...    ...    ^ji  i,    ■ '  , 

ish  the  voca]bularies,  and  .the  Arctic  regions  are 
'^'  '■  ••  •  .... } 

ransacked  for  '*  Bear's  Grease,"  and  the  Tropics 

are  rifled  for  "  Macassar  OiV 

Enviable  name ! — ^Thou  shalt  live  to  future 

ages,  when  thy  ingenious  inventor  shall  be  no 
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more  !^ when  the  heJEids'thou  hast  anointed  shall 
have  pressed  their  last  pillow  I  Nay,  when  the 
very  humbug  that  bears  thy  name  shall  have 
fallen  into  disuse — ^thou,  felicitous  name!  shalt 
be  found  embalmed  in  <<  immortal  verse,**  for 
the  mighty  Byron  has  enshrined  thee  in  his 
couplets:— 

'Mn  Tirtues  nodiing  earthly  could  saqiHuss  her. 
Save  thine '  inoomparahle  oily'  Macaaaar." 

So  saith  Byron  of  Donna  Inez* 

Descending  still  lower  than  the  venders  as 
aforesaid  noticed,  the  very  dogs  are  concerned  in 
this  all-important  thmg,  a  name ;  for  you  know 
the  memorable  old  saying,  that  declares,  <^  You 
may  as  well  kill  a  dog  as  give  him  a  bad  name/* 

Pardon,  then,  the  anxiety  of  an  unfortunate 
dog  like  me,  for  some  name  that  may  lift  him 
out  of  his  own  insignificance :  or,  to  pursue  the 
.mage,  may  ^^  help  a  lame  dog  over  the  stile." -^ 
But  a  name  that  I  could  wish  for  my  book  is  not 
to  be  had ;  so  many  authors  have  been  before 
me,  that  all  the  good  names  are  gone,  like  the 
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good  bats  at  a  party.  I  therefore  must  only  put 
the  best  that  is  left  on  the  head  of  my  poor 
little  book,  and  send  it  into  the  world  to  take 
its  chance,  but  lest  any  prejudice  should  arise 
against  it,  from  wearing  a  caubebn  instead  of  a 
beaver,  I  had  better  tell  my  readers  what  they 
shall  find  in  the  following  pages.  And  as,  in 
the  Island  of  Laputa,  there  were  certain  func- 
tionaries called  *^  flappers/'  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  people  alive  to  their  business,  by  hitting 
them  in  the  face  with  bladders  charged  with  air 
and  a  few  peas,  I  am  now  going  to  undertake 
the  office  of  flapper,  to  awaken  people  to  a  notion 
of  what  they  are  to  expect  in  the  terra  incognita 
before  them — ^though  I  shall  not  indulge  in  so 
inflated  a  manner  of  doing  so  as  the  Laputans. 
But  time  is  a  treasure  (though  one  would  not 
sappose  I  think  so,  from  the  way  in  which  I  am 
now  wasting  it)  and  ad  its  return  is  beyond  our 
power,  we  should  not  take  that  from  others 
iriiich  we  cannot  restore.  Don't  be  afraid, 
tweet  reader — I  am  not  going  to  moralise ;  it  is 


*VIil  iKTEODtJCTtOK; 

what  I  umiseldom  guilty  of  j  .hresidesi-^ek  tnlghlj 
haply,  thibk  1^  Mdtfi^ieUr  JleiqteiB;  Wh^h^'h^f*^ 

^'The-ydolthtexttoniiaeTipohthel^  ^ 


and  I  have  no  desil*e  that  "  your  lun^  6egin  to 
crow  like  Chanticleer   at  me,  however   1   hope 

•  •       ■••  •      -    -I   .  -•*  A  ^..  -, ,;  ;    '.  .  •:  ::  ^    /.  .t  ^,',  _ 

tney  may  at  my  stofies. 

But  to  the  point:  I  do  not*  wish,  I  say,  to 
swindle  respectable  gentlemen  or  lacties  out  o^ 

their  time:  therefore,  I  beg' to  recommend  all 

■  -.:' '  ■  '  ••■•.  •..'.;  '•;'   '>  •:  t/.      ■   •■         •  .,    • 
serious  peifsons — yoiir    masters'   of   arts,    yoiir 

explorers  of   science,  star-gazing  philosophers, 

and  moon-struck  tnaidens,'  £L.D.s,   F.K.S.s, 

and  all  other  three-Utter  gehtlemen,  to  lay  down 

...    ^  -.  .  -  .    .    .  ,    • 

this  book,  even  at  this  very  |?morf.— »But,  if  you 
be  of  the  same  miiid  with  that  facetious  gentle- 
man.  Rigduin  tunnid6s,anda^'W&hto,to 


^  -  V    . 


I    ^  »•    ' 


**  An  ounce  of  mirth  is  wortlLA  pound  of  socrow,*' 

'      * " ' ■         ^  *       -       .   J,  1  ,       j^  • . ..  . 

then,  I  say,  ybu  may  a$  yi^lX  go  on,  and  throw 
away  your  time  in  laughing  at  my  bookyasin 
any  other  way  whatsoever. 

Peep  in  the  western  wilds  of  Ireland  have  I 


r    t\ 


•   .     1  V,  1.J.M 


been  gathering  these  native  pttxluctions,.  cdlod 
Sigmavoles^  tcy  contributei  tojoat  pleasure; ;  If 
pu  be. a  lovev  of  thodomontade^  <ir,.vas  P^(Uj 
calk  it,!  jRogermohtadel'  you  ihad;&eltevinJanx» 
Irish  fashioh,.*''tak6a  short  sfick  in  your^hand.'; 
and  tmc^  atray  bddly  tbrougLiny  |bosl(OCtav6a 
Asfof  ladies. iriib  are:  ;  •   -^  -     i .  .      .(,      ;r.;f  i 

'  «•  Darkly,  de^ly,  Heantaullj^lai^^      •'  '      .     '  • 

.^8  «>ioe  ope.soi^a^^here  fl|j;ig8;a]>oiit,l]ie^SQa, 

(Excuse  me,  Byron,  that  I  st6al  from  you)— 

,  .        .  ... 

. .  Do  not,-  like  Kani^«-do  not  ^^gaag  with-  m^ ! ' 

for  there  are  no  raptures  nor  Italian  quotations  for 
you.  But  if  you  haVe  hot'  outlived  the  charm 
which  the  wonders  of  the  nursery  tale  produced, 
or  if  you  are.  yet  willing  to.  commit.  tAich  a  vul- 

m  «  «. 

garism  as  a  laugh,  pray  take  my  arm,  and  allow 
me  to  lead  yoi»  int»  the  fie%t  .-page.      ;  r 

I  wotUd:^ |ir)^rif{(}eai VK)^ rbut that Ifeait, 
instead  pf.  ftaSJIto^.tt^  pflScS  <?f::"flapP<??f;L4 
should  Only  set  people  to  sleep:  I  diallthere^ 
ibre  ccmclude,  by  saying  a  word  or  two  about 
Ihe  illustrations. 

I1iey  fure  my  first  attempts  upon  copper;  an4 
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whatever  affinity  there  may  be  between  that  and 
^a«f,  which,  thanks  to  my  country,  I  may  not 
foe  80:  much  unused  to,  yet  I  can  assure  the 
critics  there  is  a  marvellous  difference  between 
etching  and  impudence.  Let  me  not  be  accused 
then  of  the  latter,  in  having  attempted  the 
former,  but  some  indulgence  be  granted  to  a 
coup  (Tessau  So  much  for  the  executive  part ; 
and,  for  the  designs^  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
more,  which  I  shall  offer  in  the  form  of  a 

ro 

CC|f  9titi{uanaii  l^octet;. 

Should  any  such  august  personage  as  an 
Antiquary  chance  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  illus- 
trations of  this  little  book,  it  is  humbly  requested 
that  his  repose  be  not  disturbed  in  fancied  ana- 
chronisms in  the  costumes.  We  say,  fancied — 
for  considerable  pains  have  been  bestowed  in 
ascertaining  the  true  style  of  dress  In  which  each 
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of  our  heroes  flourished,  from  the  narrators  of 
their  several  histories— *and  who  could  possibly 
know  80  well  ? 

Upon  the  testimony  of  the  aforesaid  credible 
authority,  King  O'Toole  wore  a  snuff-coloured- 
square-cut  coat^  with  hanging  sleeves,  and  silver 
buttons — black  velvet  inexpressibles,  trunk  hose, 
and  high-heeled  sbpes^  with  buckles* 

TIus  monarch  is  said  to  have  had  a  foible 
(what  monarch  is  without?)  in  paying  particular 
attention  to  his  queue^  of  which  he  was  not  a 
little  vain.  He  constantly,  moreover,  wore  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  which  Joe  Irwin  protested 
was  "  full  half  a  hundred  weight  o'  goold/' 
Had  this  fact  been  known  to  the  commentators 
upon  Shakspeare,  they  might  have  been  better 
able  to  appreciate  that  line  of  the  immortal 
bard's— 

**  Uneasy  lies  the  bead  that  wean  a  crown  !" 

Saint  Kevin  had  a  little  failing  of  his  own 
also— «n  inconsiderate  indulgence  in  smokmgt 
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which,  all  antiquaries  are  aware,  is  an  ancient 
usage  in  Ireland.  The  pipe  ia  his  hat,  there- 
fore, is  especially  indicative  of  the  Saint.  It  is 
further  uiiderstobd  (such  pains  have  been  taken 
to  beiaccui^at^r)  diat  l^e  Samt  <<bleW  his  cloud" 
from  the  ccMmer  of  .]i»  mouthy  aikl  not  directly 
forwards,  as  commonly  praotisedi  Jn  what  digbt' 
things  is  cAorAciief'deVdQpedl^lt  is  quite  nig- 
ral that4  cireumventiilg^Y^dii,like  Saint  Kevin, 
should  haytd.deahi  in  ihe^puffehRque. 
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GLOSSARY. 


*ir"irii-iii->n  ir^mo^ji 


.   *    ,     • . 


Alpebn — A  cudgfel. 

Bad  Sg&am — Bad  food.  ,        i    ; 

B&oTKqK  I^.     Haledictioii.  Cess  is  aa  Abbreviation  of 

BadCsss    )         succesB.  •'   .•'  "' 

Baithbbshin* — ^It  iliay  be  ^o;  ^  ' 

Balltbag — ^To  scold. 

Caubken— An  old  hat.    Strictly,  a  little  old  hat.  Een, 

in  Irish,  is  diminutive. 
CoLLEKN  Bh-KB — Pretty  girl. 
CoxETHBB — cormption  of  come  hither.   "  Putting  his 

eomether''  means  forcing  his  acquaintance. 
GoMMocH— A  simpleton. 
Hard  Wobd — Hint. 
HuKKBBS— Haunches. 

•  This  I  have  spelled  as  it  is  pronounced.  The  correct  flpell- 
lAg  of  the  phrase  would  be  a  rery  puzzling  concern  indeed — as^ 
in  the  original,  it  is  equally  complex  in  construction  to  the 
Freaeh  fu*e$t  ee  que  e*est  qtu  cela,  1  have  pursued  the  same  rule 
*ilh  aU  the  other  Irish  expressions  in  the  Glossary  : — First, 
liecftaae  the  true  spellings  are  very  unlike  the  sounds — Weira, 
^  instance,  is  written  in  Irish,  Mhmra ;  and  next,  because 
■y  object  is  only  to  give  the  reader  an  explanatory  reference  to 
^  "  Stories/'  not  to  write  an  Irish  vocabulary — which,  indeed, 
I  m  not  prepared  to  do. 
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KiHHBBKS — SI7  tricks. 

Maohbbe — Mj  dear 

Matoubneen — My  darling. 

MushaI— An  exclamation,  as  "  Oh,  my  I"  ''Oh,  laP 

Noggin — A  small  wooden  drinking  yessel. 

Phillelbw — An  outcry. 

Spalpeen — ^A  'contemptible  person. 

Stbataig — ^To  ramble. 

Ulicak — ^The  funeral  cry. 

Wake — Watching  the  body  of  the  departed  previously 

to  interment. 
Weibasthbu  I— Mary,  bare  pilj  I 


tr.> 
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KING  O'TOOLE  AND  ST,  KEVIN. 


A   LEGEND  OP  OLBNDALOUOH. 


''  Bj  that  Iftke,  whose  gloomy  shoro 
Sky-lftrk  never  warbles^  o'er. 
Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 
Young  Saint  Kevin  stole  to  sleep." 

Moore. 

Who  baa  not  x^d  of  St*  Keyin^  celebrated  as  he 
baa  been  by  Moorb  in  the  melodiea  of  bis  native 
bmd,  with  whose  wild  and  impassioned  mnsic  be  has 
80  intimatelj  entwined  his  name  ?  Throngh  him*  in 
the  beaatiful  ballad  whence  the  epigraph  of  this  story 
is  quoted,  the  world  already  knows  that  the  sky  lark, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  saint,  never  startles 
the  morning  with  its  joyous  note  in  the  lonely  valley 
of  Olendaloogb.    In  the  same  ballad  the  unhappy 
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passion  which  the  saint  inspired^  and  the  ^*  unholy 

« 

blue"  eyes  of  Kathleen,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  heroine  by  the  saint's  being  ''unused  to  the 
melting  mood/'  are  also  celebrated  ;  as  well  as  the 
superstitious  ^'naZ^  of  the  legend^  in  the  spectral  ap- 
pearance of  the  loTe-lorn  maiden : 

**  And  her  ghost  was  seen  to    Ude 
Gently  o^  the  fatal  tide/' 

Thus  has  Moore  given,  within  the  limits  of  a  bal- 
lad, the  spirit  of  two  legends  of  Glendalough,  which 
otherwise  the  reader  might  have  been  put  to  the 
trouble  of  reaching  after  a  more  round-about  fashion. 
But  luckily  for  those  coming  after  him»  one  legend 
he  has  left  to  be 

**  tonched  hy  a  hand  mora  unworthj*'— 

and  instead  of  a  lyrical  essence,  the  raw  material  in 
prose  is  offered,  nearly  verbatim  as  it  was  furnished 
to  me  by  that  celebrated  guide  and  bore^  Joe  Irwin, 
who  traces  his  descent  in-  a  dir^t  line  from  the 
old  Irish  kings,  and  warns  the  public  in  general  that 
**  there's  a  "power  of  them  spalpeens  sthravaigin' 
about,  sthrivin'  to  put  their  comether  upon  the 
quoFty^  (quality*,)  and  callin'  themselves  Irwin v 
(knowin',  the  thieves  o'  the  world,  how  his  name  had 
gone  far  and  near,  as  the  rale  guide,)  for  to  deceave 

*  The  Irish  peasantry  yery  genially  call  the  higher  orders 
"qiral'it'y.'* 
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daoent  people ;  bat  never  for  to  b'lieye  the  likes  ^> 
for  it  was  only  molvatherin  people  they  wor."  For 
my  part,  I  protniBed  neyer  to  put  faith  in  any  bat 
himadf ;  and  the  old  rogae's  self-love  being  satisfied^ 
we  set  oat  to  explore  the  wonders  of  Glendalough. 
On  arriying  at  a  small  rain,  sitoated  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  lake,  my  guide  assumed  an  air  of 
importaace,  and  led  me  into  the  iyy-covered  remains, 
through  a  small  square  doorway,  whose  simple  struc- 
ture gave  evidence  of  its  early  date  :  a  lintel  of  stone 
lay  across  two  upright  supporters  after  the  fashion 
of  audi  remains  in  Ireland. 

*'  This,  Sir/'  said  my  guide,  putting  himself  in  an 
attitude,  *'  is  the  chapel  of  King  (VToole  — av  coorse 
/iv  often  heerd  o*  King  O'Toole,  your  honor  ?" 

«  Never,'*  said  I. 

"  Musha,  thin,  do  you  tell  me  s©  ?"  said  he  ;  "  by 
€ror,  I  thought  all  the  world,  far  and  near,  heerd 
o'  King  O'Toole— well  I  well ! !  but  the  darkness  of 
mankind  is  ontellible.  Well,  Sir,  you  must  know 
as  you  didn't  hear  it  afore,  that  there^was  wan*8t  a 
king,  called  King  O'Toole,  who  was  a  fine  ould  king 
in  the  ould  ancient  times,  long  ago  ;  and  it  was  him 
that  ownded  the  Churches  in  the  airly  days.** 

**  Surely,"  said  I,  "  the  Churches  were  not  in  King 
CToole's  time  ?" 

*'  Oh,  by  no  manes,  your  honor— throth,  it's  yourself 
that's  right  enough  there ;  but  you  know  the  place 
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18  called  *  The  Churches/  bekase  they  wor  built 
afther  by  St.  Kavin,  and  wint  by  the  name  o'  the 
Churches  iver  more ;  and  therefore,  av  coorse,  the 
place  bein'  so  called,  I  say  that  the  king  ownded  the 
Churches— and  why  not.  Sir,  seein'  'twas  his  birth- 
right,  time  out  o'  mind,  beyant  the  flood  ?  Well,  the 
king,  you  see,  was  the  right  sort — ^he  was  the  rale 
boy,  and  loved  sport  as  he  loved  his  Hfe,  and  huntin' 
in  partic'lar;  and  from  the  risin'  o'  the  sun,  up  he 
got,  and  away  he  wint  over  the  mountains  beyant 
afther  the  deer :  and  the  fine  times  them  wor  ;  for 
the  deer  was  as  plinty  thin,  aye  throth,  far  plintyer 
than  the  sheep  is  now  ;  and  that's  the  way  it  was 
with  the  king,  from  the  crow  o'  the  cock  to  the  song 
o'  the  redbreast. 

'*  In  this  counthry,  Sir,"  added  he,  speaking  paren- 
thetically in  an  under  tone,  **  we  think  it  onlooky  to 
kill  the  redbreast,  for  the  robin  is  God's  own  bird." 

Then,  elevating  his  voice  to  its  former  pitch,  he 
proceeded : — 

*'  Well,  it  was  all  mighty  good,  as  long  as  the  king 
had  his  health ;  but,  you  see,  in  coorse  o'  time,  the 
king  grewn  owld,  by  raison  he  was  stiff  in  his  limbs, 
and  when  he  got  sthriken  in  years,  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  was  lost  intirely  for  want  o'  divarshin, 
bekase  he  couldn't  go  a  huntin'  no  longer ;  and,  by 
dad,  the  poor  king  was  obleeged  at  last  for  to  get 
a  goose  to  divart  him." 
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Here  an  involuntary  smile  was  produced  by  this 
regal  mode  of  recreation,  '^  the  royal  game  of  goose.^ 

**  Oh,  you  may  laugh,  if  you  like,"  said  he,  half- 
affironted,  *•  but  it's  thrath  I'm  tellin'  you ;  and  the 
▼ay  the  goose  divarted  him  was  this-a-way  :  you  see^ 
the  goose  used  for  to  swim  acrass  the  lake,  and  go 
down  divin'  for  throut,  (and  not  finer  throut  in  all 
Ireland,  than  the  same  throut,)  and  cotch  fish  on  a 
Friday  for  the  king,  and  flew  every  other  day  round 
about  the  lake  di?artin'  the  poor  king,  that  you'd 
think  he'd  break  his  sides  laughin'  at  the  frolicksome 
tricks  ay  his  goose ;  so  in  coorse  o'  time  the  goose  was 
the  greatest  pet  in  the  counthry,  and  the  biggest 
rogue,  and  divarted  the  king  to  no  end,  and  the  poor 
king  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  So  that's  the 
way  it  was  ;  and  ail  went  on  mighty  well,  antil,  by 
dad,  the  goose  got  sthricken  in  years,  as  well  as  the 
king,  and  grewn  stifi*  in  the  limbs,  like  her  masther, 
and  couldn't  divart  him  no  longer ;  and  then  it  was 
that  the  poor  king  was  lost  complate,  and  didn't 
know  what  in  the  wide  world  to  do,  seein'  he  was 
done  out  of  all  divarshin,  by  raison  that  the  goose 
was  no  more  in  the  flower  of  her  blame. 

*•  Well,  the  king  was  nigh  hand  broken-hearted, 
and  melancholy  intirely,  and  was  walkin'  one  mornin' 
by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  lamentin'  his  cruel  fate,  an* 
thinkin'  o'  drownin'  himself  that  could  get  no  divar- 
thin  in  life,  when  all  of  a  suddint,  turniu  round  thi" 
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corner  beyant,  who  should  he  meet  but  a  might j 
daceut  young  man  comin*  up  to  him. 

**  '  God  save  you,'  says  the  king  (for  the  king  was 
a  civil-spoken  gintleman,  by  all  accounts,)  '  God  save} 
you,'  says  he  to  the  young  man. 

"  '  God  save  you  kindly,*  says  the  young  man  to 
him  back  again ;  '  God  save  you,'  says  he,  *  King 
O'Toole.' 

**  *  Thrue  for  you,'  says  the  king,  *  I  am  King 
O'Toole,'  says  he,  'prince  and  plennypennytinchery 
o'  these  parts,'  says  he  ;  'but  how  kem  ye  to  know 
that  V  says  he. 

"  '  0,  never  mind,'  says  Saint  Kavin. 

'*  For  you  see,"  said  old  Joe,  in  his  under  tone 
again,  and  looking  very  knowingly,  **  it  was  Saint 
Kavin,  sure  enough — the  saint  himself  in  disguise, 
and  nobody  else.  *  Oh,  never  mind,'  says  he,  *  I 
know  more  than  that,'  says  he,  *  nor  twice  that.' 

"  '  And  who  are  you  ?'  said  the  king,  *  that  makes 
so  bowld — who  are  you,  at  all  at  all  V 

"  *  Oh,  never  you  mind,'  says  Saint  Kavin,  *  who 
I  am  ;  youll  know  more  6'  me  before  we  part,  King 
O'Toole,'  says  he. 

"  *  m  be  proud  o'  the  knowledge  o*  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir,'  says  the  king,  mighty  p'lite. 

**  '  Troth,  you  may  say  that,'  says  St.  Kavin. 
'  And  now,  may  I  make  bowld  to  ax,  how  is  your 
goose,  King  O'Toole  V  says  he. 
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**  *  Kar-an-agers,  how  kem  you  to  know  about  my 
goose  V  says  the  king. 

** '  O,  no  matther ;  I  was  giyen  to  undherstand  it/ 
says  Saint  Kavin. 

<*  *  Oh,  that's  a  folly  to  talk,'  says  the  king  ;  '  he- 
kase  myself  and  my  goose  is  private  frinds/  says  he, 

*  and  no  one  could  tell  you/  says  he,  *  barrin*  the 
fairies/ 

** '  Oh  thin,  it  wasnH  the  fairies/  says  Saint  Kavin ; 

*  for  I'd  have  you  to  know/  says  he,  *  that  I  don't 
keep  the  likes  o'  sitch  company/ 

" '  You  might  do  worse  then,  my  gay  fellow,*  says 
the  king ;  *  for  it's  ihei/  could  show  you  a  crock  o' 
money  as  aisy  as  kiss  hand  ;  and  that's  not  to  be 
aneezed  at/  says  the  king,  *  by  a  poor  man/  says  he. 

** '  Maybe  I've  a  betther  way  of  making  money 
myself,'  says  the  saint. 

"  •  By  gor/  says  the  king,  *  barrin'  you're  a  coiner,' 
says  he,  *  that's  impossible  I' 

"  *  I'd  scorn  to  be  the  like,  my  lord  !'  says  Saint 
Kavin,  mighty  high,  *  I'd  scorn  to  b^  the  like,'  says  he. 

"  *  Then,  what  are  you  V  says  the  king,  *  that 
makes  money  so  aisy,  by  your  own  account/    * 

**  *  I'm  an  honest  man/  says  Saint  Kavin.        ^ 

**  *  Well,  honest  man,'  says  the  king,  '  and  how  is 
it  you  make  your  money  so  aisy  ?' 

«<  <  By  makin'  ould  things  as  good  as  new/  says 
Saint  Kavin. 
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" '  Blnr-an-onns,  is  it  a  tinker  you  are  V  says  the 
king. 

^'  *  No,'  says  the  saint ;  '  Fm  no  tinker  by  thrade. 
King  (yToole ;  I've  a  betther  thrade  than  a  tinker^' 
says  he — *  what  ironld  you  say»*  says  he»  '  if  I  made 
your  old  goose  as  good  as  new.* 

^'  My  dear,  at  the  word  o'  makin'  his  goose  as  good 
as  new,  you'd  think  the  poor  onld  king's  eyes  was 
ready  to  jump  out  iv  his  head,  *  and,'  says  he — '  troth 
thin  rd  giye  you  more  money  nor  you  could  count/ 
says  hCy  'if  you  did  the  hke  :  and  I'd  be  behouldea 
to  you  into  the  bargain.' 

*<  *  I  scorn  your  dirty  money,'  says  Saint  Kavin. 

'**  Faith  then,  I'm  thinkin'  a  thrifle  o'  change 
70uld  do  you  no  harm,'  says  the  king,  lookin'  up 
sly  at  the  old  cauheen  that  Saint  Kavin  had  on 
him. 

*' '  I  have  a  tow  agin  it,'  says  the  saint ;  *  and  I 
am  book  sworn,'  says  he, '  never  to  have  gooldy  silver^ 
or  brass  in  my  company.' 

''  *  Barnn'  the  thrifle  you  can't  help,'  says  the  king, 
mighty  'cute^  and  looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"  '  You  just  hot  it,'  says  Saint  Kavin ;  *  but  though 
I  can't  take  money,'  says  he,  '  I  could  take  a  few 
acres  o'  land,  if  you'd  give  them  to  me.' 

"  '  With  all  the  veins  o'  my  heart,'  says  the  king^ 
if  you  can  do  what  you  say.' 

4  4 «  T'hry  me !'  says  Saint  Kavin.     *  Call  down  yomr 
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goose  here/  says  be,  '  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for 
her.' 

*'  *  With  thaty  the  king  whistled,  and  down  kem 
the  poor  goose,  all  as  one  as  a  hound,  waddlin'  up  to 
the  poor  ould  cripple,  her  masther,  and  as  like  him  as 
two  pays*  The  minute  the  saint  clapt  his  eyes  an 
the  goose,  '  I'll  do  the  joh  for  you,*  says  he,  '  King 
CToole !' 

"  *  By  Jamineey  says  King  O'Toole,  *  if  you  do, 
bod  I'll  say  you're  the  deverest  fellow  in  the  sivin 
parishes.' 

*' '  Ob,  by  dad,'  says  Saint  Kavin,  *  you  must  say 
more  nor  that — my  horn's  not  so  soft  all  out^'  says 
he,  *  as  to  repair  your  ould  goose  for  nothin' ;  what'U 
you  gi'  me,  if  I  do  the  job  for  you  ? — that's  the  chat,' 
says  Saint  Kavin. 

" '  I'll  give  you  whatever  you  ax,'  says  the  king ; 
*  isn't  that  fair  V 

•'  *  Divil  a  fairer,'  says  the  saint ;  •  that's  the  way 
to  do  business.  Now,'  says  he,  Uhis  is  the  bargain 
111  make  with  you.  King  O'Toole  :  will  you  gi'  me 
all  the  ground  the  goose  flies  over,  the  first  offer 
afther  I  make  her  as  good  as  new  V 

"  '  I  will,'  says  the  king. 

«•  •  You  won't  go  back  o'  your  word  V  says  Saint 

Kavin. 

••  *  Honor  bright !'  says  King  O'Toole,  bowldin' 

xiut  his  fist." 
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Here  old  Joe,  after  applying  his  hand  to  his  mouthy 
and  making  a  sharp,  blowing  sound  (something  like 
*'  thp/*)  extended  it  to  illustrate  the  action*. 

**' Honor  bright,*  says  Saint  Kann,  back  agin, 
'  it's  a  bargain,'  says  he.  *  Come  here  !'  says  he  to 
the  poor  ould  goose — *  come  here  you  unfort'nate  ould 
cripple,'  says  he,  *  and  it's  J  that  'ill  make  you  the 
sportin'  bird.' 

"  With  that,  my  dear,  he  tuk  up  the  goose  by 
the  two  wings — '  criss  o'  my  crass  an  you,'  says  he, 
markin'  her  to  grace  with  the  blessed  sign  at  the 
same  minute— and  throwin'  her  up  in  the  air, 
*whew  !'  says  he,  jist  givin'  her  a  blast  to  help 
her ;  and  with  that,  my  jewel,  she  tuk  to  her  heels, 
flyin'  like  one  o'  the  aigles  themselves,  and  cuttin' 
as  many  capers  as  a  swaUow  before  a  shower  of 
rain.  Away  she  wint  down  there,  right  fomist  you, 
along  the  side  o*  the  clift,  and  flew  over  Saint  Kavin's 
bed  (that  is  where  Saint  Kavin's  bed  is  noWf  but 
was  not  thin,  by  raison  it  wasn't  made,  but  was  con- 
thrived  afther  by    Saint   Kavin   himself,  that  the 

*  This  royal  mode  of  concluding  a  bargain  has  descended  in  its 
original  purity  from  the  days  of  King  O  Toole  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  constantly  practised  by  the  Irish  peasantry.  We  believe 
something  of  luck  is  attributed  to  this  same  sharp  blowing  we 
have  noticed,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of ''  ears  polite,"  we  have 
not  ventured  to  call  by  its  right  name ,  for,  to  speak  truly,  a 
slight  escapement  of  saliva  takes  place  at  the  time.  It  is  thus 
hansel  is  given  and  received ;  and  many  are  the  virtuen  attri* 
Jbuted  by  the  lower  order  of  the  Irish  to  *'  fasting  spittle." 
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women  might  lave  liim  alone,)  and  on  with  her 
Bother  Lngdaff,  and  round  the  ind  av  the  lake  there, 
fiur  beyant  where  yon   see  the  watherfall  (though 
iadeed  it's  no  watherfall  at  all  now,  hut  only  a  poor 
dlvibbk  ir  a  thing  ;  hut  if  you  seen  it  in  the  win- 
tfaer,  it  id  do  your  heart  good,  and  it  roarin'  like 
mad,  and  as  white  as  the  dhriven  snow,  and  rowlin' 
down  the  big  rocks  before  it,  all  as  one  as  childher 
playin'  marbles) — and  on  with  her  thin  right  over 
the  lead  mines  o'  Luganure,  (that  is  where  the  lead 
nines  is  nan),  but  was  not  thin^  by  raison  they  wom't 
diwoTered,  but  was  all  goold  in  Saint  Kavin^s  time,) 
Welly  OTor  the  ind  o'  Luganure  she  flew,  stout  and 
sturdy,  and  round  the  other  ind  ay  the  little  lake,  by 
the  Churches,  (that  is,  av  coorse,  where  the  Churches 
is  now,  but  was  not  thin,  by  raison  they  wor  not 
built,  but  aftherwards  by  St.  Eavin,)  and  over  the 
big  hill  here  over  your  head,  where  you  see  the  big 
dift — (and  that  clift  in  the  mountain  was  made  by 
Fan  Ma  Cool,  where  he  cut  it  acrass  with  a  big 
swoord,  that  he  got  made  a  purpose  by  a  blacksmith 
out  o'  Rathdrum,  a  cousin  av  his  own,  for  to  fight 
a  joyant    [giant]  that  darr'd  him  an  the  Curragh 
o'  Kildare;  and  he  thried  the  swoord  first  an  the 
mountain,  and  cut  it  down  into  a  gap,  as  is  plain 
to  this  day ;  and  faith,  sure  enough,  it's  the  same 
sauce  he  sarv'd  the  joyant,  soon  and  suddent,  and 
chopped  him  in  two  like  a  pratie,  for  the  glory 
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of  his  sowl  and  owld  Ireland) — well,  down  she  flew 
over  the  dift,  and  fluttherin'  over  the  wood  there  at 
Poulauass,  (where  I  showed  you  the  purty  watherfall 
^— and  by  the  same  token,  last  Thursday  was  a  twelve* 
month  sence,  a  young  lady.  Miss  Raflferty  by  name, 
fell  into  the  same  watherfall,  and  was  nigh  hand 
drownded — and  indeed  would  be  to  this  day,  but 
for  a  young  man  that  jumped  in  afther  her;  indeed 
a  smart  slip  iv  a  young  man  he  was — he  was  out 
o'  Francis-street,  I  hear,  and  coorted  her  sence,  and 
they  wor  married,  I'm  given  to  undherstand— and 
indeed  a  purty  couple  they  wor.)  Well — as  I  said— 
afther  flutterin'  over  the  wood  a  little  bit,  to  plaze 
herself,  the  goose  flew  down,  and  lit  at  the  fut  o'  the 
king,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  afther  flyin'  roun'  his 
dominions,  just  as  if  she  hadn't  flew  three  perch. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the 
king  standin'  with  his  mouth  open,  lookin'  at  his  poor 
ould  goose  flyin'  as  Ught  as  a  lark,  and  betther  nor 
ever  she  was :  and  when  she  lit  at  his  fut,  he  patted 
her  an  the  head,  and  '  ma  voumeen,'  says  he,  '  but 
you  are  the  darlint  o'  the  world/ 

"  *  And  what  do  you  say  to  me,'  says  Saint  Kavin, 
'  for  makin'  her  the  like  V 

" '  By  gor,'  says  the  king,  *  I  say  nothin'  bates  the 
art  o'  man,  barrin'*  the  bees.' 

*  Barring  is  constantly  used  by  the  Irish  peasantry  tor  except^ 
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*''And  do  yon  say  no  more  nor  that?'  says 
Saint  Kavin. 

"'And  that  I'm  behoulden  to  you/  says  the 
king. 

** '  But  wiU  you  gi'e  me  all  the  ground  the  goose 
flewn  OYerT  says  Saint  Kavin. 

**  *  I  inll,*  says  King  O'Toole,  and  you  're  welkim 
to  ity'  says  hen  *  though  it 's  the  last  acre  I  have  to 
give/ 

*'  *But  you'll  keep  your  word  thrue  V  says  the 
taint. 

'* '  As  thrue  as  the  sun,'  says  the  king. 

"  *  It 's  well  for  you,'  (says  Saint  Kavin,  mighty 
sharp) — *  it 's  well  for  you.  King  O'Toole,  that  you 
said  that  word,'  says  he ;  '  for  if  you  didn't  say  that 
word,  the  divil  receave  the  hit  o'  your  goose  id  ever 
fy  agin,'  says  Saint  Kavin. 

**  Oh,  you  needn't  laugh,"  said  old  Joe,  half  of- 
fimded  at  detecting  the  trace  of  a  suppressed  smile ; 
"yoa  needn't  laugh, /or  it* a  thruthFm  tellirC  you, 

"Well,  whin  the  king  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Saint  Kavin  was  plazed  with  him,  and  thin  it  was 
that  he  made  himself  known  to  the  king.  *  And,' 
tays  he,  *  King  O'Toole,  you  're  a  dacent  man,'  says 
he;  'for  I  only  kem  here  to  thry  you,  Tou  don't 
know  me,'  says  he,  'bekase  I'm  disguised*.' 

*  A  person  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  is  said  to  be  ditgumdm 
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**  *  Troth,  then,  you  're  right  enough/  says  the 
king,  'I  didn't  perceave  it,'  says  he;  *for  indeed  I 
nerer  seen  the  sign  o'  sper'ts  an  you.' 

'"  Oh  I  that 's  not  what  I  maney'  says  Saint 
Kavin  ;  *  I  mane  I  'm  deceavin'  you  all  out,  and  that 
I  'm  not  myself  at  all.' 

**  *  Blur-an-agers !  thin,'  says  the  king,  *if  you  're 
not  yourself,  who  are  you  V 

'*  'I'm  Saint  Kavin,'  said  the  saint,  hlessin'  him- 
self. 

"  *  Oh,  queen  iv  heaven !'  says  the  king,  makin' 
the  sign  o'  the  crass  hetune  his  eyes,  and  £allin'  down 
on  his  knees  before  the  saint.  ^Is  it  the  great  Saint 
Kavin,'  says  he,  *  that  I  've  been  discoorsin'  all  this 
time  iTvithout  knowin'  it,'  says  he,  '  all  as  one  as  if  he 
was  a  lump  iv  a  gossoon  ? — and  so  you  're  a  saint  V 
says  the  king. 

"  *  I  am,'  says  Saint  Kavin. 

*'  *  By  gor,  I  thought  I  was  only  talking  to  a 
dacent  boy*,'  says  the  king. 

**  *  Well,  you  know  the  diflfer  now,'  says  the  saint. 
*  I  'm  Saint  Kavin,'  says  he,  *  the  greatest  of  all  the 
saints.' 

"  For  Saint  Kavin,  you  must  know.  Sir,"  added 
Joe,  treating  me  to  another  parenthesis,   '*  Saint 

*  The  English  reader  must  not  imagine  the  saint  to  ha^e 
been  very  juvenile,  from  this  expression  of  the  king's.  In 
Ireland,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  is  called  a  "  stoat  6oj/.'' 
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Igrin  is  ooQBted  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  saints,  bekase 
he  went  to  school  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

^Well,  my  dear,  that's  the  way  that  the  place 
kern,  all  at  wanst,  into  the  hands  of  Saint  Kavin ; 
for  the  goose  flewn  round  every  individyial  acre  o' 
King  OToole's  property  you  see,  bein'  let  into  the 
tayeret  by  Saint  Kavin,  who  was  mighty  *cute* ; 
and  so,  when  he  dome  the  ould  king  out  iv  his  pro« 
perty  ibr  the  glory  of  God,  he  was  plazed  with  him» 
and  he  and  the  king  was  the  best  o'  frinds  iver 
more  afther  (for  the  poor  onld  king  was  doatin\ 
yon  see,)  and  the  king  had  his  goose  as  good  as  new, 
to  divart  him  as  long  as  he  lived  :  and  the  saint  sup- 
ported him  afther  he  kem  into  his  property,  as  I 
toold  yon,  antil  the  day  iv  his  death— and  that  was 
soon  afther;  for  the  poor  goose  thought  he  was 
ketchin'  a  throut  one  Friday ;  but,  my  jewel,  it  was 
a  mistake  he  made—  and  instead  of  a  thront,  it  was 
a  thievin*  horse-eelf;  and,  by  gor,  instead  iv  the 
goose  kiUin*  a  throut  for  the  king's  supper — by  dad, 
the  eel  killed  the  king's  goose — and  small  blame  to 


*  Cnnniog — an  abbreviation  of  acute. 

t  Eels  of  uncommon  size  are  said  to  exist  in  the  upper  lake 
of  Glendalough  :  the  guides  invariably  tell  marvellous  stories  of 
than :  they  describe  them  of  forbidding  aspect,  with  manes  as 
large  as  a  horse's.  One  of  these  ''  slippery  rogues"  is  said  to 
have  amused  himself  by  entering  a  pasture  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  eating  a  cmo — ^maybe  'twas  a  bulL 
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him ;  but  he  didn't  ate  her,  bekase  he  dam't  ate 
what  Saint  Kavin  laid  his  blessed  hands  on. 

"  Howsumdeyer,  the  king  never  recovered  the 
loss  iv  his  goose,  though  he  had  her  stuffed,  (I  don't 
mane  stuffed  with  pratees  and  inyans,  but  as  a 
curosity,)  and  presarved  in  a  glass-case  for  his  own 
divarshin ;  and  the  poor  king  died  on  the  next 
Michaelmas-day^  which  was  remarkable. — Throth, 
it* 8  thruth  Tm  tellifC  you  ; — and  when  he  was  gone. 
Saint  Kavin  gev  him  an  illigant  wake  and  a  beautiful 
berrin' ;  and  more  betoken,  he  said  mass  for  hissowiy 
and  tuk  care  av  his  goose!* 


;/ 
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These  things  to  hear 

Woald  Desdemona  seriously  incline. 

Othello. 


It  chanced,  amongst  some  of  the  pleasantest 
•dTentnres  of  a  tour  through  the  West  of  Ireland, 

in  1825,  that  the  house  of  Mr. of received 

me  as  a  guest.  The  owner  of  the  mansion  upheld 
the  piOTerhial  reputation  of  his  country's  hospitality, 
and  his  ladj  was  of  singularly  winning  manners  and 
poaaessed  of  much  intelligence — an  intelligence,  aris« 
ing  not  merely  from  the  cultivation  resulting  from 
earefol  education,  but  originating  also  from  the  at- 
tmtion  which  persons  of  good  sense  bestow  upon  the 
ciftiimatances  which  come  within  the  range  of  their 
obaervation. 

Thus,  Mrs. ,  an  accomplished  English  wo- 

BaD,  instead  of  sneering  at  the  deficiencies  which  a 

c 
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poorer  country  than  her  own  laboured  ander,  was 
willing  to  be  amused  by  observing  the  difference 
which  exists  in  the  national  character  of  the  two 
people,  in  noticing  the  prevalence  of  certain  customs, 
superstitions,  &c.  &c. ;  while  the  popular  tales  of 
the  neighbourhood  had  for  her  a  charm,  which  en- 
livened a  sojourn  in  a  remote  district,  that  must 
otherwise  have  proved  lonely. 

To  this  pleasure  was  added  that  of  admiration  of 
the  natural  beauties  with  which  she  was  surrounded ; 
the  noble  chain  of  the  Mayo  mountains,  linking  with 
the  majestic  range  of  those  of  Joyce's  countiy,  formed 
no  inconsiderable  source  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
savage  grandeur  ;  and  when  careering  over  the  waters 
of  Lough  Corrib  that  foamed  at  their  feet,  she  never 
sighed  for  the  grassy  slopes  of  Hyde-park,  nor  that 
unruffled  pond,  the  Serpentine  river. 

In  the  same  boat  which  often  bore  so  fair  a  charge, ' 
have  I  explored  the  noble  Lough  Corrib  to  its  re- 
motest extremity,  sailing  over  the  depths  of  its  dark 
watefiB,  amidst  solitudes  whose  echoes  are  seldom 
awakened  but  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle. 

From  this  lady  I  heard  some  characteristic  stories 
and  prevalent  superstitio'ns  of  the  country.  Many 
of  these  she  had  obtained  from  an  old  boatman,  one 

of  the  crew  that  manned  Mr. 's  boat ;  and  often, . 

as  he  sat  at  the  hehn,  he  delivered  his  "  round,  ud- 
varnished  tale  ;"  and,  by  the  way,  in  no  very  meai 
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sored  terms  either,  whenever  his  subject  happened 
to  toach  upon  the  wrongs  his  country  had  sustained 
m  her  early  wars  against  England,  although  his  liege 
lidy  was  a  native  of  the  hostile  land.  Nevertheless, 
the  old  Gorribean  (the  name  somehow  has  a  charm- 
ing^ savage  sound  about  it)  was  nothing  loth  to 
have  his  fling  at  "  the  invaders" — a  term  of  reproach 
he  always  cast  vpon  the  EngUsh. 

Thua  skilled  in  legendary  lore,  Mrs. proved 

an  admirable  guide  to  the  *' lions"  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  it  iraa  previously  to  a  projected  visit  to 
the  Cave  of  Cong,  that  she  entered  upon  some  anec- 
dotes relating  to  the  romantic  spot,  which  led  her  to 
tell  me,  that  one  legend  had  so  particularly  excited 
the  fancy  of  a  young  lady,  a  friend  of  hers,  that  she 
wrought  it  into  the  form  of  a  little  tale,  which,  she 
added,  had  not  been  considered  ill  done.  *'  But," 
said  she,  *'  *tis  true  we  were  all  friends  who  passed 
judgment,  and  only  drawing-room  critics.  You  shall 
therefore  judge  for  yourself,  and  hearing  it  before 
you  see  the  cave,  will  at  least  rather  increase  your 
interest  in  the  visit."  And,  forthwith,  drawing  from 
a  little  cabinet  a  manuscript,  she  read  to  me  the 
following  tale— much  increased  in  its  effect  by  the 
sweet  voice  in  which  it  was  delivered. 


MANUSCRIPT 

FROM  THE  CABINET  OP  MRS.  ■ 


All  things  tbat  we  ordauied  feativbl 
Turn  from  cLeir  office  to  black  fuaerol  ; 
Oar  inatnimentH,  to  melaacliQly  betls ; 
Our  weddiag  cheer^  to  a  Had  buriiil  feaHt ; 
Our  solEniQ  hymna  to  simen  dirgea  change  j 
Oar  bndat  flowera  eervo  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  cbange  them  to  the  contiw;. 

KbU^o  AND  Jclie: 

The  evening  was  dosing  fast,  as  tbe  young  Col 
mac  O'Flaherty  had  reached  the  higheat  acchvity  oi 
Qoe  of  the  ragged  paseea  of  the  ateep  mouutainB  a 
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Joyoe'i  coantry.  He  made  a  brief  pause — not  to 
take  breath,  fidr  reader — Gormac  needed  no  breath- 
ing tuttCy  and  wonld  have  considered  it  little  short  of 
•B  intuit  to  have  had  such  a  motive  attributed  to  the 
BMnoiitaiy  atand  he  made,  and  none  that  knew  the 
aetioii  of  the  human  figure  would  have  thought  it ; 
for  the  flrm  footing  which  one  beautifully-formed  leg 
hdd  with  youthful  firmness  on  the  mountain  path, 
while  the  other,  slightly  thrown  behind,  rested  on 
the  half-hent  foot,  did  not  imply  repose,  but  rathei^ 
suspended  action.  In  sooth,  young  Gormac,  to  the* 
eye  of  the  painter,  might  have  seemed  a  living  Anti- 
Noitf— all  the  grace  of  that  beautiful  antique,  all  the 
youth,  all  the  expression  of  suspended  motion  were 
there,  with  more  of  vigour  and  impatience.  Hc^ 
paused — not  to  take  breath,  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  for,| 
like  your  own  Malcolm  Grseme, 

Right  up  Ben  Lomond  conid  he  press, 
And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess; 

and  our  young  O'Flaherty  was  not  to  be  outdone  in 
breasting  up  a  mountain  side,  by  the  boldest  Greeme 
of  them  aU. 

But  he  lingered  for  a  moment  to  look  back  upon  a 
scene  at  once  sublime  and  gorgeous ;  and  cold  must 
the  mortal  have  been  who  could  have  beheld,  and  had 
not  paused. 

On  one  side,  the  Atlantic  lay  beneath  him  brightly 
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reflecting  the  glories  of  an  aatmnnal  setting  sun,  and 
expanding  into  a  horizon  of  dazzling  light ;  on  the 
other  lay  the  untrodden  wilds  before  him,  stretching 
amidst  the  depths  of  mountain  valleys,  whence  the 
sun-beam  had  long  since  departed,  and  mists  wefe 
already  wreathing  round  the  overhanging  heights, 
and  veiling  the  distance  in  vapoury  indistinctness : 
as  though  you  looked  into  some  wizard's  glass,  and 
saw  the  uncertain  conjuration  of  his  wand.  On  the 
one  side  all  was  glory,  light,  and  life— on  the  otto 
all  was  awful,  still,  and  almost  dark.  It  was  one  of 
Nature*s  subUmest  moments; — such  as  are  seldom 
witnessed,  and  never  forgotten*. 

Ere  he  descended  the  opposite  dedivity,  Cormac 
once  more  bent  back  his  gaze  ; — and  now  it  was  not 
one  exclusively  of  admiration  ;  there  was  a  mixture 
of  scrutiny  in  his  look,  and  turning  to  Diarmid,  a 
faithful  adherent  of  his  family,  and  only  present 
companion,  he  said,  '*  That  sunset  forebodes  a  coming 
storm ;  does  it  not,  Diarmid  ?" 

"Ay,  truly  does  it,"  responded  the  attendant^ 
''and  there's  no  truth  in  the  clouds,  if  we  haven't 
it  soon  upon  us." 

'*Then  let  us   speed,"   said  Cormac — "for  the 

*  TLe  view  from  the  Pass  of  Salruck  in  Cunnemara,  com- 
manding at  once,  on  one  side,  the  great  Killerj  harbour,  and  on 
the  other  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  once  afforded  me  just  such  a 
magnificent  prospect  as  the  one  described. 
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iugh  hiH  and  the  narrow  path  mast  be  travened  ere 
oar  journey  be  accomplished/'  And  he  sprang  down 
the  steep  and  shingly  pass  before  him,  followed  by 
the  futhful  Diarmid. 

Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  to  mark 
Oar  coming — and  grow  brighter  when  we  come. 

And  diere  was  a  bright  eye  watching  for  Cormac, 
and  many  a  love*taught  look  did  Eva  cast  over  the 
waters  of  Lough  Mask,  impatient  for  the  arrival  of 
the  OTlaherty.  "  Surely  he  will  be  here  this  even- 
ing," thought  Eva,  ^'  yet  the  sun  is  already  low,  and 
BO  distant  oan  disturb  the  lovely  quiet  of  the  lake — 
hat  may  he  not  have  tarried  beyond  the  mountains  ? 
he  baa  friends  there,"  recollected  Eva.  But  soon 
the  maiden's  jealous  fancy  whispered  "  he  has  friends 
kere  too" — and  she  reproached  him  for  his  delay ; — 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

"  The  accusing  spirit  blushed" — as  Eva  continued 
her  train  of  conjecture.  "  'Tis  hard  to  part  from 
presaing  friends,"  thought  she,  "  and  Cormac  is  ever 
wdcome  in  the  hall,  and  heavily  closes  the  portal 
aftar  hit  departing  footsteps." 

Another  glance  across  the  lake.^^'Tis  yet  unrip* 
pled  by  an  oar.  The  faint  outHne  of  the  dark  grey 
moontainsy  whose  large  masses  lie  unbroken  by  the 
detail  which  daylight  discovers— the  hazy  distance 
of  the  lake,  whose  extremity  is  undistinguishable 
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from  the  overbanging  cliffe  which  embrace  it— the 
fading  of  the  western  sky— the  last  lonely  rook 
winging  his  weary  way  to  the  adjacent  wood— the 
flickering  flight  of  the  bat  across  her  windows — all 
— all  told  Eva  that  the  night  was  fast  approaching ; 
yet  Gormac  was  not  come.  She  turned  from  the 
casement  with  a  sigh. — Oh!  only  those  who  lov^ 
can  tell  how  anxious  are  the  moments  we  pass  in 
watching  the  approach  of  the  beloved  one. 

She  took  her  harp :  every  heroine,  to  be  sure,  has 
a  harp:  but  this  was  not  the  pedal  harp,  that 
instrument  |7ar  excellence  of  heroines,  but  the  simple 
harp  of  her  country,  whose  single  row  of  brazen 
wires  had  often  rung  to  many  a  sprightly  planxty 
long,  long  before  the  double  action  of  Erard  had 
vibrated  to  some  fantasia  from  Bossini  or  Mayer- 
beer,  under  the  brilliant  finger  of  a  Bochsa  or  a 
Labarre. 

But  now  the  harp  of  Eva  did  not  ring  forth  the 
spirit-stirring  planxty,  but  yielded  to  her  gentlest 
touch  one  of  the  most  soothing  and  plaintive  of  her 
native  melodies ;  and  to  her  woman  sensibility,  which 
long  expectation  had  excited,  it  seemed  to  breathe 
an  unusual  flow  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  which  her 
heated  imagination  conjured  almost  into  prophetic 
wailing.  Eva  paused — she  was  alone;  the  night 
had  closed-^her  chamber  was  dark  and  silent.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  when  her  spirits  became  some 
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what  calmed  by  this  gash  of  feeling,  she  arose,  and 
<JM^iTig  the  lingering  tear-drops  firom  the  long  lashes 
of  the  most  beautiful  blue  eyes  in  the  world,  she 
hastened  to  the  hall,  and  sought  in  the  society  of 
others  to  dissipate  those  feelings  by  which  she  had 
been  oyercome. 

The  night  closed  oyer  the  path  of  Cormac,  and  the 
storm  he  anticipated  had  swept  across  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  now  burst  in  all  its  fury  over  the 
mountains  of  Joyce's  country.  The  wind  rushed 
along  in  wild  gusts,  bearing  in  its  sweeping  eddy 
heayy  dashes  of  rain,  which  soon  increased  to  a  con- 
tinuooa  deluge  of  enormous  drops,  rendering  the 
mountain  gullies  the  channel  of  temporary  rivers, 
and  tbe  path  that  wound  along  the  verge  of  each 
precipice  so  slippery,  as  to  render  its  passage  death 
to  the  timid  or  unwary,  and  dangerous  even  to  the 
firmest  or  most  practised  foot.  But  our  hero  and 
his  attendant  strode  on — the  torrent  was  resolutely 
passed,  its  wild  roar  audible  above  the  loud  thunder- 
peals that  rolled  through  the  startled  echoes  of  the 
mountains ;  the  dizzy  path  was  firmly  trod,  its  dan- 
gers rendered  more  perceptible  by  the  blue  light- 
nings, half  revealing  the  depths  of  the  abyss  beneath 
and  Cormac  and  Diarmid  still  pressed  on  towards  the 
shores  of  Lough  Mask,  unconscious  of  the  interrup- 
tion that  yet  awaited  them,  fiercer  than  the  torrent, 
and  more  deadly  than  the  lightning. 
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As  they  passed  round  the  base  of  a  projecting  cra^ 
that  jQang  its  angular  masses  athwart  the  ravins 
through  which  they  wound>  a  voice  of  brutal  coarse- 
ness suddenly  arrested  their  progress  with  the  fiercely 
uttered  word  of  "  Stand  !*' 

Cormac  instantly  stopped — as  instantly  his  weapoft 
was  in  his  hand ;  and  with  searching  eye  he  sought 
to  discover  through  the  gloom,  what  bold  intrude 
dared  cross  the  path  of  the  0' Flaherty.  His  tongue 
now  demanded  what  his  eye  failed  him  to  make 
known ;  and  the  same  rude  voice  that  first  addressed 
him  answered,  "  Thy  mortal  foe  !— thou  seek'st  thy 
bride,  fond  boy,  but  never  shalt  thou  behold  her— 
never  shalt  thou  share  the  bed  of  Eva." 

"Thou  liest !  foul  traitor !"  cried  Cormac  fiercely ; 
**  avoid  my  path — avoid  it,  I  say,  for  death  is  in  it !" 

"Thou  say'st  truly,"  answered  the  unknown,  with 
a  laugh  of  horrid  meaning ;  "  come  on,  and  thy  words 
shall  be  made  good !" 

At  this  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the 
whole  glen  with  momentary  splendour,  and  dis- 
covered to  CotmsLC,  a  few  paces  before  him,  two 
armed  men  of  gigantic  stature,  in  one  of  whom  he 
recognised  Emman  0' Flaherty,  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  that  ancient  and  extensive  family, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  personal  prowess  and 
savage  temper. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Cormac,  "  is  it  Emman  Dubh  ?'* 
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fin*  the  black  hair  of  Emman  had  obtained  for  him 
this  denomination  of  Black  Edward^  a  name  fear- 
folly  anitable  to  him  who  bore  it* 

**  Tea,*^  answered  he  tauntingly,  "it  is  Emman 
Dnhh  who  waits  the  coming  of  his  /air  cousin  ;-^ 
yon  have  said  death  is  in  your  path~-come  on,  and 
meet  it/* 

Kothing  danntedy  however  shocked  at  discovering 
the  midnight  waylayer  of  his  path  in  his  own  relatiye^ 
Cormac  answered,  '*  Emman  Dabh,  I  have  never 
wronged  yon ;  but  since  you  thirst  for  my  blood, 
and  croBS  my  path,  on  your  own  head  be  the  penalty. 
—Stand  by  me,  Diarmid  I*'  said  the  brave  youth; 
and  rushing  on  his  Herculean  enemy,  they  closed  in 
mortal  combat. 

Had  the  numbers  been  equal,  the  colossal  strength 
of  Emman  might  have  found  its  overmatch  in  the 
activity  of  Cormac,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
weapon.  But  oh  1  the  foul,  the  treacherous  Emman 
«*-he  dared  his  high-spirited  rival  to  advance,  but  to 
entrap  him  into  an  ambuscade  ;  for  as  he  rushed  upon 
his  foe,  past  the  beetling  rock  that  hung  over  his 
path,  a  third  assassin,  unseen  by  the  gallant  Cormac, 
lay  in  wait ;  and  when  the  noble  youth  was  engaged 
in  the  fierce  encounter,  a  blow,  dealt  him  in  the 
back,  laid  the  betrothed  of  Eva  lifeless  at  the  feet 
of  the  savage  and  exulting  Emman. 

Hcitlesdly  had  Eva  passed  that  turbulent  night — 
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each  gust  of  the  tempest,  each  flash  of  living  flame 
and  burst  of  thunder  awakened  her  terrors,  lest  Gor- 
mac,  the  beloved  of  her  soul,  were  exposed  to  its 
fury  ;  but  in  the  lapses  of  the  storm,  hope  ventured 
to  whisper  he  yet  lingered  in  the  castle  of  some 
friend  beyond  the  mountains.  The  morning  dawned, 
and  silently  bore  witness  to  the  commotion  of  the 
elements  of  the  past  night.  The  riven  branch  of 
the  naked  tree,  that  in  one  night  had  been  shorn  of 
its  leafy  beauty ;  the  earth  strown  with  foliage  half 
green,  half  yellow,  ere  yet  the  autumnal  alchemy 
had  converted  its  summer  verdure  quite  to  gold, 
gave  evidence  that  an  unusually  early  storm  had 
been  a  forerunner  of  the  equinox.  The  general 
aspect  of  nature  too,  though  calm,  was  cold;  the 
mountains  wore  a  dress  of  sombre  grey,  and  the 
small  scattered  clouds  were  straggling  over  the  face 
of  heaven,  as  though  they  had  been  rudely  riven 
asunder,  and  the  short  and  quick  lash  of  the  waters 
upon  the  shore  of  Lough  Mask,  might  have  told  to 
an  accustomed  eye,  that  a  longer  wave  and  a  whiter 
foam  had  broken  on  its  strand  a  few  hours  before. 

But  what  is  that  upthrown  upon  the  beach  ?  And 
who  are  those  who  surround  it  in  such  consternation  ? 
It  is  the  wtle  skiff  that  was  moored  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  on  the  preceding  eve,  and  was  to 
have  borne  Cormac  to  his  betrothed  bride  ?  And 
they  who  identify  the  shattered  boat  are  those  to 
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ihom  Eva's  happiness  is  dear;  for  it  is  her  father 
md  his  attendants,  who  are  drawing  ill  omens  from 
the  tiny  wreck.  But  they  conceal  the  fact,  and  the 
expecting  girl  is  not  told  of  the  eyil-boding  discovery. 
Bat  days  have  come  and  gone,  and  Cormac  yet  tar- 
nes.  At  length  'tis  past  a  doaht ;  and  the  father  of 
Eva  knows  his  child  is  widowed  ere  her  bridal — 
widowed  in  heart,  at  least.  And  who  shall  tell  the 
fatal  tale  to  Eva  ?     Who  shall  cast  the  shadow  o'er 

her  Bonl,  and  make  the  future  darkness  ?. Alas  ! 

ye  feeling  souls  that  ask  it,  that  pause  ere  you  can 
speak  the  word  that  bUghts  for  ever,  pause  no  longer, 
for  Eva  knows  it.  Yes  ;  from  tongue  to  tonguC'^— 
by  word  on  word  from  many  a  quivering  lip,  and 
meanings  darkly  given,  the  dreadful  certainty  at  last 
arrived  to  the  bewildered  Eva. 

It  was  nature's  last  effort  at  comprehension  ;  her 
mind  was  fdled  with  the  one  fatal  knowledge — 
Cormac  was  gone  for  ever  ;  and  that  was  the  only 
mental  consciousness  that  ever  after  employed  the 
lovely  Eva. 

The  remainder  of  the  melancholy  tale  is  Ibriefly 
told.  Though  quite  bereft  of  reason,  she  was  harm- 
less as  a  child,  and  was  allowed  to  wandeMoand  the 
borders  of  Lough  Mask,  and  its  immedia^^neigh- 
boorhood.  A  favourite  haunt  of  the  still  beautiful 
maniac  was  the  Cave  of  Cong,  where  a  subterranean 
nver  rushes  firom  beneath  a  low  natural  arch  in  the 
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rock,  and  passing  for  some  yards  ot«r  41  strand  of 
pebbles,  in  pellucid  swiftness,  loses  itself  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  cayem  with  the  sound  of  a  rapid  and 
turbulent  fall.  This  river  is  farmed  by  the  waters 
of  Lough  Mask  becoming  engulfed  at  one  of  its 
extremities,  and  hurrying  through  a  subterranean 
channel  until  they  rise  again  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cong,  and  become  tributary  to  Lough  Corrib. 
Here  the  poor  girl  would  sit  for  hours  ;  and,  belie?- 
ing  that  her  beloved  Cormac  had  been  drowned  in 
Lough  Mask,  she  hoped,  in  one  of  those  half-intelli-. 
gent  dreams  which  haunt  a  distempered  brain,  to 
arrest  his  body,  as  she  fancied  it  must  pass  through 
the  Cave  of  Cong,  borne  on  the  subterranean  river. 

Mouth  after  month  passed  by  ;  but  the  nipping 
winter  and  the  gentle  spring  found  the  lovely  Eva 
still  watching  by  the  stream,  like  some  tutelary  water 
nymph  beside  her  sacred  fountain.  At  length  ^e  dis- 
appeared— ^and  though  the  strictest  search  was  made,  • 
the  broken-hearted  Eva  was  never  heard  of  more  ; 
and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  the  fairies 
took  pity  on  a  love  so  devoted,  and  carried  away  the 
faithful  girl,  to  join  her  betrothed  in  fairy  land  ! 

Mrs. closed  the  manuscript,  and  replaced  it 

in  the  little  cabinet. 

"  Most  likely,"  said  I,  **poor  Eva,  if  ever  such  a 
person  existed " 

**  If  V*  said  the  fair  reader.     "Can  you  be  ro  ui* 
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gntefnl  as  to  question  the  trath  of  my  legend,  after 
an  the  tronble  I  have  had  in  reading  it  to  you  ?  Get 
away !  A  sceptic  like  yon  is  only  fit  to  hear  the 
common  places  of  the  daily  press." 

"  I  cry  your  pardon,  fair  lady,"  said  I.  "  I  am 
most  orthodox  in  legendary  belief,  and  question  not 
the  existence  of  your  Ets.  I  was  only  about  to  say 
that  perdiance  she  might  have  been  drowned  in,  and 
carried  away  by,  the  river  she  watched  so  closely." 

•*  Hoshy  hush,"  said  the  fair  chronicler— "As  you 
hope  for  favour  or  information  in  our  fair  counties  of 
Galway  or  Mayo,  never  dare  to  question  the  truth  of 
a  legend — never  venture  a  'perhaps'  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  tale  more  reasonable,  nor  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  reign  of  common  sense,  in  hopes  of 
superseding  the  empire  of  the  fairies.  Go  to-morrow 
to  the  Cave  of  Cong,  and  if  you  return  still  an  unbe- 
liever, I  give  you  up  as  an  irreclaimable  infidei." 
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A  LXGBNO  OP  CONG. 


Ob  !  I  woulA  ask  no  happier  bed 
Than  the  chill  ware  mj  love  lies  under  * 

Sweeter  to  rest  together,  dead, 
Far  sweeter  than  to  live  asunder. 

Lalla  RoOKKa 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded  alone  to  the  cave, 
to  witness  the  natural  curiosity  of  its  subterranean 
riyer,  my  interest  in  the  visit  being  somewhat  in- 
creased by  the  foregoing  tale.  Leaving  my  horse  at 
the  little  village  of  Cong,  I  bent  my  way  on  foot 
through  the  fields,  if  you  may  venture  to  give  that 
name  to  the  surface  of  this  immediate  district  of  the 
county  Mayo^  which,  presenting  large  flat  masses  of 
limestone,  intersected  by  patches  of  verdure,  gives 
one  the  idea  much  more  of  a  burial-ground  covered 
with  monumental  slabs,  than  a  formation  of  nature. 
Yet  (I  must  make  this  remark  en  passant),  such  is 
the  richness  of  the  pasture  in  these  little  verdant 
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klentices,  that  oattle  are  fattened  upon  it  in  a  much 
Sorter  time  than  on  a  meadow  of  the  most  cultured 
iipect ;  and  though  to  the  native  of  Leinster,  this 
Imid  ^  we  may  be  pai^oned  a  premeditated  bull) 
wold  appear  all  atones,  the  Majo  farmer  knows  it 
horn  ezperkni^e  to  be  a  profitable  tenure.  Some- 
tiBiea  deep  ekfia  ocenr  between  these  landnoe  of 
Kmeatoiie  todc,  whieh>  closely  overgrown  with  ver- 
dure, have  not  unfrequently  occasioned  serious  acci- 
dents to  man  and  beast;  and  one  of  these  chasms,  of 
kfger  dimensions  than  usual,  forms  the  entrance  to 
ike  celebrated  cave  in  question.  Very  rude  steps  ot 
■■e^ud  height,  partly  natuitel  and  partly  artifioiid 
lead  the  explorer  of  its  quiet  beauty,  by  an  abrupt 
deecent,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cate^  irhich  oontaina 
IB  enlightened  area  of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
vfaenoe  a  naturally  vaulted  passage  opens,  of  the 
deepest  gloom.  The  depth  of  the  caVe  may  be  about 
eqwd  to  its  width  at  the  bottom  :  the  mouth  is  n6t 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  across;  and  penden 
its  mavgin  doaters  of  ivy  and  othei^  parasite 
plants  hang  and  cling  in  all  the  fantastic  variety  of 
oatanl  feetoomng  imd  tracery.  It  is  a  truly  beauti- 
M  and  poetical  little  spot,  and  particularly  inter- 
tttixig  to  the  stranger,  from  being  unlike  any  thing 
dee  one  has  ever  seen,  and  having  none  of  the  noisy 
and  vulgar  pretence  of  rlegdiar  show-'placeBf  which 
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calls  upon  yoa  every  moment  to  exclaim  ''Pn>dH 
gious  I** 

An  elderly  and  decent  looking  woman  had  joat 
filled  ber  pitcher  with  the  delidously  cold  and  deaif 
water  of  the  subterranean  river  that  flowed  along  iUf 
bed  of  small,  smooth,  and  many-coloured  pebbleSr 
as  I  arrived  at  the  bottom  ;  and  perceiving  at  oncer 
that  I  was  a  stranger,  she  paused,  partly  peihapa 
with  the  pardonable  pride  of  displaying  her  local 
knowledge,  but  more  from  the  native  peasant  polito^ 
ness  of  her  country,  to  become  the  temponory  Ctee^ 
rone  of  the  cave.  She  spoke  some  words  of  Irish,' 
and  hurried  forth  on  her  errand  a  very  handsome 
and  active  boy,  of  whom  she  informed  me,  she  was^ 
the  great-grandmother. 

*'  Great  grandmother  !'*  I  repeated^  in  unfeigned 
astonishment. 

*'  Yes^  your  honour,"  she  answered^  with  evident 
pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  which  time  had  not- 
yet  deprived  of  their  brightness,  or  the  soul-sub* 
duing  influence  of  this  selfish  world  bereft  of  their 
kind-hearted  expression. 

^'  You  are  the  youngest  woman  I  have  ever  seen,**^ 
said  I,  "to  be  a  great-grandmother." 

"  Troth,  I  don't  doubt  you.  Sir,"  she  answered. 

*'^'  And  you  seem  still  in  good  health,  and  likely  t»' 
live  maoy  a  year  yet, V  said  I. 
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**  With  the  hdp  of  God,  Sir,"  said  she,  reyerently. 

••  But,'*  I  added,  "  I  perceive  a  great  number  of 
penons  about  here  of  extreme  age*  Now,  how  long 
genenlly  do  the  people  in  this  country  live  V 

'*  Troth,  Sir,*'  said  she,  with  the  figurative  drol- 
lery of  her  country,  "  we  Uve  here  as  long  as  we 
like." 

**  Well,  that  i»  no  inconsiderable  privilege,"  said 
I ;  *^  but  you,  neyertheless,  must  have  married  very 
young  ?" 

**  I  WES  not  much  over  sixteen,  your  honour,  when 
I  had  my  first  child  at  my  ^ast." 

*'  That  was  beginning  early,"  said  L 

"  Thrue  for  you.  Sir ;  and  faith,  Noreen— (that'a 
my  daughter.  Sir)— Noreen  herself  lost  no  time 
either ;  I  suppose  she  thought  she  had  as  good  a 
riglit  as  the  mother  before  her-^she  was  married  at 
leveiiteeB,  and  a  likely  couple  herself  and  her  hus- 
band was.  So  you  see.  Sir,  it  was  not  long  beforeT 
waa  a  granny.  Well,  to  make  the  saying  good,  '  as 
the  ould  eoek  crows,  the  young  bird  cherraps/  and 
faiks,  the  whole  breed,  seed,  and  generation,  tuk 
after  th^  owld  woman  (that's  myself.  Sir) ;  and  so,  in 
eoorse  of  time,  I  was  not  only  a  granny,  but  a  grate 
granny;  and,  by  the  same  token,  here  comes  my 
darling  Paudeen  Bawn*,  with  what  I  sent  him  for." 


•  Fair- UtUe  Ptddr.- 
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Haf»  tfie  fine  little  fellow  I  have  spoken  oi^  with 
bis  long  fair  hair  curling  about  his  dioulders,  de« 
si^nded  into  th^  caye»  bearing  some  faggota  of  bog* 
wood,  a  wisp  of  straw*  and  a  lighted  sod  of  tnrf. 

*'  N0W9  your  honour^   it's  what  you'U  see  thf 
pigeon-hole  to  advantage/' 

"  What  pigeon-hole?"  said  I. 

•'  Her«  where  we  are,"  dw>  replied. 

**  Why  lA  it  so  called  ?*'  I  inquired.. 

"  Because,  Sir,  the  wild  pigeons  often  build  m 
the  bushes  and  the  iyy  thulf  a  round  the  month  of 
the  cave,  and  in  here  too/'  said  she,  pointing  into 
the  gloomy  diepth  of  the  intenor. 

<*  Blow  that  turf,  Paudeea  t**  and  Paudeen,  with 
distended  cheeks  and  compressed  lips*  forthwith 
poured  a  few  vigorous  blasts  •a  the  sod  of  turf, 
which  soon  flickered  and  blazedf  while  the  kind 
old  woman  lighted  her  iaggotst  of  bog-wood  at  the 
flame. 

''  Now,  Sir,  follQw  me,"  said  my  cQnduetireas« 

'^  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  s&  xnueb  treidde  ml 
my  account."  said  I. 

''  Ohs  no  thinuble  in  life,  your  h0n^n^^  boi  ii» 
greatest  of  pleasure ;"  Mid  so  sayings  she  pvooeeded 
into  the  cave,  and  I  followed,  carefully  oboosing  my 
steps  by  the  help  of  her  torch-light,  along  the  dip- 
pery  path  of  rock  that  overhung  the  river,  Whrni 
she  had  reached  a^  point  of  some  little  elevation,  she 
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lieUl  up  her  lighted  pine  branches,  and  wating  thesn 
to  and  fro,  asked  me  could  I  see  the  top  of  ihd  oave. 

The  effect  of  her  figure  was  very  fine,  illutnined 
aa  it  irasy  in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  by  the  red 
^are  of  the  blazing  faggots;  and  aft  she  wound 
them  ronnd  her  head,  and  shook  their  flickering 
ipaatkB  about,  it  required  no  ettraordinaty  stretch  of 
ima^nation  to  suppose  her,  with  her  ample  cbak  of 
daik  drapery,  and  a  few  straggling  tresses  of  grey 
liair  eaei^g  from  the  fblds  of  a  rather  Eastern 
faend-dreas,  some  Sybil  about  to  commence  an  airfiil 
iite»  and  evoke  her  ministering  spirits  from  the  dark 
void,  or  caU  some  water  demon  from  the  river,  which 
fUahed  tmaeen  along,  telling  of  its  wild  course  by 
the  tmbulent  dash  of  its  waters,  which  the  reter<- 
Vention  of  the  caye  rendered  still  more  holtonr. 

She  shouted  aloud,  and  the  caverti-echoes  aft<> 
flweted  to  her  summons.  "  Look  V^  said  shc^atld 
At  lighted  the  wisp  of  straw,  and  flung  it  on  the 
fltieam:  it  floated  rapidly  away,  blazing  in  wild 
unduktiona  over  the  perturbed  surface  of  the  river, 
and  at  length  suddenly  disappeared  altogether*  The 
eftet  was  most  picturesque  and  startling;  it  was 
even  cwftil.    I  might  almost  say,  sublime  I 

Her  light  being  nearly  expired,  we  retraced  our 
stepa,  and  emerging  from  the  gloom,  stood  beside 
the  fiver,  in  the  enlightened  area  I  have  described. 

*'  Now,  Sir/'  aaid  my  old  woman,  "  we  must  thry 
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and  see  the  White  Throut ;  and  you  never  seeb  • 
throat  o'  that  colour  yet,  I  warrant." 

I  assented  to  the  truth  of  this* 

'*  They  say  it's  a  fairy  throat,  your  honour,  and 
tells  mighty  quare  stories  ahout  it/' 

*'  What  are  they  V  I  inquired. 

<*  Troths  it's  myself  doesn't  know  the  half  o*  them 
— only  partly:  but  sthrive  and  see  it  before  you  go^ 
Sir  ;  for  there's  them  that  says  it  isn't  lucky  to  come 
to  the  cave,  and  lave  it  without  seein'  the  white 
throut ;  and  if  you're  a  bachelor,  Sir,  and  didn't  get 
a  peep  at  it,  throth  you'd  never  be  married ;  and 
sure  that  'id  be  a  murther*  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  I  hope  the  fairies  would  not  be 
so  spiteful " 

"  Whisht— whishtf!'*  said  she,  looking  fearfuDy 
aipund;  then,  knitting  her  brows,  she  gave  me  an 
admonitory  look,  and  put  her  finger  on  her  lip,  in 
token  of  silence,  and  then  coming  sufficiently  near 
me  to  make  herself  audible  in  a  whisper,  she  said, 
*^  Never  speak  ill,  your  honour,  of  the  good  people 
— beyant  all,  in  sitch  a  place  as  this — for  it's  in  the 
likes  they  always  keep  ;  and  one  doesn't  know  who 
may  be  Hstenin'.  C^d  keep  uz  !  But  look,  Sir ! 
look  1"  And  she  pointed  to  the  stream — **  There 
she  is." 

— I         i 

*  A  gieat  pity.  t  SUence, 
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••Whof  wlimt ?**  said  L 

"  The  throat,  Sir."  /      , 

I  immediately  perceived  the  fish  in  question,  per- 
•feetly  a  troat  in  shape,  hut  in  colour  a  creamy  white, 
heading  up  the  stream,  and  seeming  to  keep  con- 
jitantly  within  the  region  of  the  enlightened  part  of  it. 

**  There  it  is^  in  that  very  spot  evermore,"  con- 
tinued my  guide,  ''and  never  any  where  else." 

*'  The  poor  fish/  I  suppose,  likes  to  swim  in  the 
Jight,**  said  I. 

"(Ml,  no,  Sir/'  said  she,  shaking  her  head  signifi- 
nntly,  ''  the  people  here  has  a  mighty  owld  story 
tbout  that  throut." 

'*  Let  me  hear  it,  and  you  will  oblige  me." 

"  Och  I  it's  only  laughin'  at  me  you*d  be,  and  caU 
toe  an  ould  fool,  as  the  misthiss*  beyant  in  the  big 
hoQsef  often  did  afore,  when  she  first  kem  among  us 
—but  she  knows  the  differ  now." 

**  Indeed  I  shall  not  laugh  at  your  story,*'  said  I, 
"bnt  on  the  contrary,  shall  thank  you  very  much 
Ibr  year  tale/* 

^Then  sit  down  a  minnit.  Sir,"  said  she,  throwing 
^er  apron  upon  the  rock,  and  pointing  to  the  seat, 
''and  m  tell  you  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;" 
and  seating  herself  on  an  adjacent  patch  of  verdure, 
the  began  her  legend. 


*  The  lady.   -  ^  A  genilemAn^s  mansion. 
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"There  was  wanst  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady  that  lived  in  a  caatle  up  by  the  lake 
beyant,  and  they  aay  she  was  promiBed  to  a  king's 
son,  and  they  wor  to  be  married :  when,  all  of  a  aud- 
ieni,  he  was  murthered,  the  orathur^  (Lord  help  us,) 
and  threwn  into  the  lake  abow*»  and  so,  of  coome, 
he  couldn't  keep  his  promise  to  the  fair  ladj,--and 
more's  the  pity. 

*' WeU,  the  story  goes,  that  she  went  oiit  it  her 
mind,  bekase  av  loosin'  the  king's  son-^^for  she  was 
tindher-hearted,  Grod  help  her,  like  the  rest  iv  bs  !-— 
and  pined  away  after  him,  until,  at  laat,  no  one  about 
seen  her,  good  or  bad ;  and  the  story  wint,  that  the 
fairies  took  her  away. 

'^  WeU,  Sir,  i^  coorse  o*  time,  the  white  throut, 
God  bless  it,  was  seen  in  the  sthrame  beyant ;  and 
sure  the  people  didn't  know  what  to  think  ar  the 
crathur,  seein'  as  how  a  ivMie  thpout  was  never  heerd 
ay  afore  nor  senoe  i  and  years  upon  years  the  throut 
was  there,  just  where  you  seen  it  this  blessed  minit, 
longer  nor  I  can  tell— aye  throth,  and  beyaat  the 
memory  o'  th'  ouldest  in  the  riUage. 

**  At  last  the  people  began  to  think  it  must  be  a 
fairy ;  for  what  else  could  it  be  ? — sK^d  no  hurt  nor 
harm  was  iver  put  an  the  white  throut,  antil  some 
wicked  sinners  of  sojersf  kern  to  these  parts,  and 

*  Above.  t  Soklieis. 
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kMi|^ied  at  all  the  people,  and  gibed  and  jeered  them 
iDrtliiiikin*  o*  the  likes;  and  one  o' them  in  partic'- 
kr,  (bad  look  to  him ; — C^d  forgT  me  for  sayin'  it !) 
■vim  Wd  oatch  the  throut  and  ate  it  for  his  dinner 
«-die  blackguard  I 

**  W^  what  would  you  think  o'  the  yilliany  of 
the  aojerf-Hiare  enongh  he  cotch  the  throut;  and 
away  wid  him  home,  and  puts  an  the  fryin'-pan,  and 
into  it  be  pitehes  the  purty  little  thing.  The  throut 
■qoeeled  all  as  one  as  a  Christian  crathur,  and,  my 
deu;  you'd  think  the  sojer  id  split  his  sides  langhin' 
— Ibr  be  was  a  harden^  villian  x  and  when  he  tl^ought 
CM  aide  waa  done^  he  turns  it  over  to  fry  the  other ; 
■ad  what  would  you  think,  but  the  divil  a  taste  of 
s  burn  wis  an  it  at  all  at  all ;  and  sure  the  sojer 
thought  it  was  a  quare  throut  that  couldn't  be 
brtled ;  *  but/  says  he,  '  Fll  give  it  another  turn 
l^  and  by'-^-little  thiokin'  what  was  in  store  for 
the  haythen. 

Well,  when  he  thought  that  side  was  done,  he 
it  again — and  lo  and  behould  you,  the  divil  a 
taste  more  done  that  side  was  nor  the  other  :  ^  Bad 
bMk  to  me,'  says  the  sojer,  *  but  that  bates  the 
world,'  says  he  ;  *  but  I'll  thry  you  agin,  my  darlint  > 
iaji  he,  *  aa  ounnin'  as  you  think  yourself,' — and  so, 
with  that,  he  turns  it  over  and  over ;  but  the  divil  a 
sign  av  the  fire  was  an  the  purty  throut.  "  Well,'  says 
the  desperate  villian— (for  sure,  Sir»  only  he  was  a 
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desperate  villian  entirely,  he  might  know  he  wHs  doin* 
a  wrong  thing»  seeiu'  that  all  his  endayvours  wai 
no  good)  ;  — *  weU,*  says  he,  *  my  jolly  little  throut, 
may  be  you're  fried  enough,  though  you  don't  seem 
over-well  dress'd  ;  but  you  may  be  better  than  you 
look,  like  a  singed  cat,  and  a  tit^bit,  afther  all/  says 
he  ;  ^nd  with  that  he  ups  with  his  knife  and  fork  to 
taste  a  piece  o'  the  throut  —but,  my  jew'l,  the  minit 
he  puts  his  knife  into  the  fish,  there  was  amurtherin' 
screech,  that  you'd  think  the  life  id  lave  you  if  you 
heerd  it^  and  away  jumps  the  throut  out  av  the  fryin*- 
pan  into  the  middle  o'  the  flure'*' ;  and  an  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  up  rizf  a  lovely  lady — the  beautifullest 
young  crathur  that  eyes  ever  seen>  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  band  o'  goold  in  her  hair,  and  a  sthrame  o' 
blood  runnin'  down  her  arm. 

"  '  Look  where  you  cut  me,  you  villian,*  says  she, 
and  she  held  out  her  arm  to  him— and,  my  dear,  he 
thought  the  sight  id  lave  his  eyes. 
:  «  <  Couldn't  you  lave  me  cool  and  comfortable  in 
/the  river  where  you  snared  me,  and  not  disturb  me 
in  my  duty  V  says  she. 

«(  ( 'V^Tell,  he  thrimbled  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack, 
and  at  last  he  stammered  out  something  and  beg- 
ged for  his  life,  and  ax'd  her  ladyship's  pardin^  and 
said  he  didn't  know  she  was  an  duty,  or  he  was, too 

•  Floor.  t  Aro89« 


"good  a  ftojel*  not  to  know  betther  nor  to  meddle  wid 

•her. 

*'  'I  was  on  duty  then,'  says  the  lady ;  '  I  was 
watdun'  for  my  thriie  love,  that  is  comin'  by  wather 
to  me/  Bays  she  ;  '  an'  if  he  comes  while  I  am' away, 
an'  that  I  miss  iv  him,  I'll  turn  you  into  a  pinkeen*, 
•  and  m  hunt  you  up  and  down  for  eyermofe,  while 
grass  grows  or  wather  runs/ 

"  WeUt  the  sojer  thought  the  life  id  lave  him,  at 
the  thoughts  iv  his  bein'  turned  into  a  pinkeen,  and 
b^ged  for  marcy :  and  with  that,  says  the  lady — 

'*  *  Benounce  your  evil  ooorses/  says  she,  '  you  vil- 
Katty  or  you'U  repint  it  too  late ;  be  a  good  man  for 
the  futhur,  and  go  to  your  dutyf  reg'lar.  And  now/ 
says  she,  *  take  me  back,  and  put  me  into  the  river 
agin,  where  you  found  me.' 

*' '  Oh,  my  lady,'  j^ays  the  sojer,  'how  qould  I  have 
the  heart  to  drownd  a  beautiful  lady  like  you  V 

*'  But  before  he  could  say  another  word,  the  lady 
was  Tanished,  and  there  he  saw  the  little  throut  an 
the  ground.  Well,  he  put  it  an  a  clane  plate,  and 
away  he  run  for  the  bare  life,  for  fear  her  lover  would 
eome  while  she  was  away ;  and  he  run,  and  he  run, 
efer  till  he  came  to  the  cave  agin,  and  threw  the 

*  Stickle-back, 
t  The  Iriflh  peuant  oaIIb  his  attendance  at  the  confessional 
**  going  to  hii  duty." 
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throat  into  die  rirer.  The  mkiit  he  did,  the  wathet 
was  as  red  as  blood  for  a  Uttle  while,  by  rayaon  ar 
the  cut,  I  sappose,  until  the  Bthrame  washed  the  Main 
awmy;  and  to  this  day  there's  a  little  red  tmA  tti 
the  throat's  side,  where  it  was  cat*. 

<'  Welly  Sir,  from  that  day  oat  the  aojer  wis  n 
althered  man,  and  reformed  his  ways,  and  winit  to 
his  daty  regular,  and  futed  three  times  a  wacic-^ 
thoa^  it  was  never  fish  he  tak  an  fsstin'  days ;  fbr, 
afther  the  fright  he  got,  fish  id  never  rest  an  his  sto- 
mach, God  bless  as — savin'  yoar  presence.  Bat  aay 
how,  he  was  an  althered  man,  an  I  said  before  ;  and 
in  coorse  o'  time  he  left  the  army,  and  tamed  hermit 
at  last ;  and  they  say  he  used  to  pray  evermore  /or 
the  eowl  of  the  White  ThroutJ' 

^^~^^~^— -r  -  -  ■    .    , ■ I    ^^»M  — ^  1 "- ~ — * — \- Til fc  I 

*  The  ish  hai  resHjr  a  nd  spot  on  its  fide. 
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lion.  Again  this  seemingly  unearthly  sound  yibrated 
through  the  still  air  of  eTening,  more  audibly  than 
at  first,  and  partaking  of  the  vibratory  quality  of  tone 
I  have  noticed}  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  resemble 
the  remote  sound  of  the  ringing  of  many  glasses 
crowded  together. 

I  arose  and  looked  around — no  being  was  near  me, 
and  again  this  heart-chilling  sound  struck  upon  my 
ear ;  its  wild  and  wailing  intonation  reminding  |ne 
of  the  Mohan  harp.  Another  burst  was  wafted  up 
the  hill;  and  then  it  became  discernible  that  the 
sound  proceeded  from  many  Toices  raised  in  lament- 
auon. 

It  was  the  ulican.  I  had  hitherto  known  it  only 
by  report ;  for  the  first  time,  now,  its  wild  and  ap- 
palling cadence  had  ever  been  heard  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  wondered  at  by  those  acquainted  with  it  that  I 
was  startled  on  hearing  it  under  such  circumstances. 

I  could  now  perceive  a  crowd  of  peasants  of  both 
s^es,  winding  along  a  hollow  way  that  led  to  the 
church- yard  where  I  was  standing,  bearing  amongst 
them  the  coffin  of  the  departed ;  and  ever  and  anon  a 
wild  burst  of  the  ulican  would  arise  from  the  throng, 
and  ring  io  wild  and  startling  unison  up  the  hill, 
until,  by  a  gradual  and  plaintive  descent  through  an 
octave,  it  dropped  into  a  subdued  wail;  and  they 
bore  the  body  onward  the  while,  not  in  the  measured 
and  solemn  step  that  custom  (at  least  our  custcm) 
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/ieenur  decent,  but  in  a  rapid  and  irregalar  manner, 
at  if  the  yiolence  of  their  grief  harried  them  on,  and^ 
diadained  all  form. 

The  effect  waa  certainly  more  impressiye  than  that 
of  mj  &&a  Amend  I  had  ever  witnessed,  however 
■adi  the  *' pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  of  such 
ariraya  had  been  called  upon  to  produce  a  studied 
solemnity ;  for  no  hearse  with  sable  plumes,  nor  chief 
moomerB,  nor  pall-bearers,  ever  eqpialled  in  poetry 
or  picturetjue  these  poor  people,  bearing  along  on 
their  dioulders,  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  the  body ' 
of  their  departed  friend  to  its  ^'long  home."     The 
women  raising  their  arms  above  their  heads,  in  the 
untaught  action  of  grief;   their  dark  and  ample 
doaka  waving  wildly  about,  agitated  by  the  varied . 
motiona  of  their  wearers^  and  their  wild  cry  raised 
in  lament 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

At  length  they  reached  the  cemetery,  and  the 
coffin  was  borne  into  the  interior  of  the  ruin,  where 
the  women  still  continued  to  wail  for  the  dead,  while 
half  a  dozen  athletic  young  men  immediately  pro- 
eeeded  to  prepare  a  grave ;  and  seldom  have  I  seen 
finer  fellowa,  or  men  more  full  of  activity;  their 
action,  indeed,  bespoke  so  much  life  and  vigour,  as 
to  induce  an  involuntary  and  melancholy  contrast 
vith  the  object  on  which  that,  action  was  bestowed.  , 
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Scarcely  had  the  spade  upiunied  the  green  sod  of 
the  hurial-ground,  when  the  wild  peal  of  tlie  tdican 
again  was  heard  at  a  distance.  The  young  men 
paused  in  their  work,  and  turned  their  heads,  as  did 
all  the  hystandersy  towards  the  point  whence  ths 
sound  proceeded. 

We  soon  perceived  another  fnneral  procession  winCl 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill>  and  immediately  the  grave* 
makers  renewed  their  work  with  redoubled  activity ; 
while  exclamations  of  anxiety  on  their  part,  for  the 
completion  of  their  work,  and  of  encouragement  from 
the  lookers-on,  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and  such  eja- 
culations as  "  Hurry,  boys,  hurry  l" — "  Stir  yourself 
Paddy!"— "That's  your  sort,  Mike !"—«* Rouse, 
your  sowl  t"  &c.|  &c.,  resounded  on  all  sides.  At  tht. 
same  time,  the  second  funeral  party  that  was  advan- 
cing, no  sooner  perceived  the  church-yard  already 
occupied,  than  they  directly  quickened  their  pace,  as 
the  wail  rose  more  loudly  and  wildly  from  the  train ; 
and  a  detachment,  bearing  pick  and  spade,  forthwith 
sallied  from  the  main  body,  and  dashed  with  head- 
long speed  up  the  hill.  In  the  mean  time,  an  old 
woman,  with  streaming  eyes  and  disheveUed  hair, 
rushed  wildly  from  the  ruin  where  the  first  party 
had  borne  their  coffin,  towards  the  young  athletes  I 
have  already  described  as  working  with  "  might  and 
main,"  and  addressing  them  with  all  the  passionate 
intensity  of  her  country,  she  exdatmed,  "  Sure  yoo 
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vooMn't  let  tjiem  hav6  the  advantage  of  ta,  UmlU 
fr-WftjTy  and  lave  my  darlin*  boy  wanderhiu'  about, 
dark  an'  'lone  in  the  long  nights.  Work«  boys! 
vork lifer  the  bare  life,  and  the  mother's  blessin'  be 
Uk  you,  and  let  my  poor  Paudeen  have  rest." 

I  tbonghttli^  poor  woman  was  crazed,  as  indeed 
her  appearance  and  vehemence  of  manner,  as  well  as 
the  (tor  me)  tinintelligible  address  ^he  had  uttered, 
might  well  induce  me  to  believe^  and  I  questioned 
one  of  the  bystandetv  accordingly. 

"  An'  is  it  why  she's  goin'  wild  about  it,  you're 
ann'  f "  said  the  person  I  addrefl(sed,  in  evident  won- 
der at  my  question.  *'  Sure  then  I  thought  all  th^ 
world  knew  that,  let  alone  a  gintleman  like  yoq,'tbat 
ought  to  be  knowledgat)le :  and  sure  she  doesn't 
want  the  poor  boy  td  be  walkin',  as  of  cborse  he 
mast,  barrin'  they're  smart." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand  you." 

"Whisht !  whisht,*'  said  he ;  "  here  they  come, 
by  the  powers,  and  the  Gallaghers  at  the  head  of 
them,"  as  he  looked  towards  the  new-comers'  ad- 
vancedrgnard,  who  had  now  gained  the  summit  of 
the  lull,  and,  leaping  over  the  boundary-ditch  of  the 
oemeCery,  advanced  towards  the  group  that  sur- 
rounded the  grave,  with  rapid  strides  and  a  resolute 
air. 

.    "Give  over  there,  I  bid  you,"  said  a  tall  and  ably- 

s 
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built  man  of  the  party,  to  those  employed  in  cqpeo* 
ing  the  ground,  who  stilt  plied  their  implementa  with 
energy. 

"  Gi?e  over,  or  it  '11  be  worse  for  you.  Didn't  yoa 
Lear  me,  Rooney  ?"  said  he»  as  he  laid  his  musculir 
hand  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  party  be'  addressed, 
and  arrested  him  in  his  occupation, 

'<  I  did  hear  you,''  said  Rooney ;  **  but  I  didn't 
heed  you." 

"  I'd  have  you  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head/' 
j^aid  the  former, 

**  You're  mighty  ready  to  give  advice  that  you  want 
yourself,"  rejoined  the  latter,  as  he  again  plunged 
the  spade  into  the  earth, 

"  Lave  off,  I  tell  you  I"  said  our  Hercules,  in  a 
higher  tone ;  "  or^  by  thia  and  that,  I'll  make  you 
sorry !" 

*<ArrahI  what  brings  you  here  at  all?"  said 
another  of  the  grave-makers,  '^breedin'  a  disturb^ 
ance?" 

''What  brings  him  here  but  mischief?"  said  a 
grey-haired  man,  who  undertook,  with  national  pe- 
culiarity, to  answer  one  interrogatory  by  making 
another — "  there's  always  a  quarrel,  whenerer  there's 
a  Gallagher."  For  it  was  indeed  one  of  **the  Gallagh^- 
ers"  that  the  peasant  I  spoke  to  noticed  as  being  **  at 
the  head  o*  them,"  who  was  assuming  so  bold  a  tone. 

"  You  may  thank  your  grey  hairs,  that  I  don't 
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.make  you  repent  o'  your  words/V  said  Gallagher^ 
.  and  bis  brow  darkened  as  be  spoke* 

*'Time  was,"  said  tbe  old  man,  *^wben  I  bad 
cometbing  surer  tban  grey  bairs  to  make  sucb  as  you 
respect  me ;"  and  be  drew  bimself  up  witb  an  air  of 
patriarebal  dignity,  and  displayed  in  bis  still  expan- 
sive cbest  and  commanding  beigbt,  tbe  remains  of  a 
noble  figure,  tbat  bore  testimony  to  tbe  trutb  of  wbat 
be  b«d  just  uttered.  Tbe  old  man's! eye  kindled  as 
be  spoke — ^but  'twas  only  a  moment ;  and  tbe 
expression  of  pride  and  defiance  was  succeeded  by 
tbat  of  coldness  and  contempt. 

**  Fd  bave  beat  you  blind  tbe  best  day  ever  you 
leen,"  said  Gallagber,  witb  an  impudent  swagger. 

''Trotb  you  wouldn't,  Gallagber !"  said  a  contem- 
porary of  tbe  old  man :  ''  but  your  consait  bates  tbe 
worid!" 

"  Tbat's  tbrue,."  said  Rooney.  **  He's  a  great 
man  intirely,  in  bis  own  opinion.  I'd  make  a  power 
«f  money  if  I  could  buy  Gallagber  at  my  price,  and 
0eU  bim  at  bis  oion." 

,  A  low  and  jeering  laugb  followed  this  bit  of  my 
friend  Rooney ;  and  Gallagber  assumed  an  aspect  so 
lowering,  tbat  a  peasant,  standing  near  me,  turned 
to  bis  companion  and  said^  significantly,  ^*  By  gor, 
Ned,  tbere'll  be  wigs  an  tbe  green  afore  long!" 

And  be  was  quite  rigbt.  ^ 

Tbe  far-^ff  speck  on  tbe  boriaon^  wbenee  tbe  pro* 


^^ 
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phetic  eye  of  a  sailor  can  foretel  the  coming  stona, 
is  not  more  nicely  diaciiminated  by  the  mariner,  than 
the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  fray  by  an  Irish- 
nan  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  foregoing  words  been 
attered,  than  I  saw  the  men  tacking  iip  their  long 
frieze  coats  in  a  sort  of  jacket  frushionH^thus  gietting 
rid  of  their  tmls,  hke  game^fX>dai  before  a  batde.  A 
more  menacing  grip  ww  tldi^iiby  €ke  bearer  of  each 
stick  (a  uanal  appendage  of  Hibernians);  and  a 
general  closing-in  of  the  bystanders  ronnd  the  na- 
deus  of  dissatisfaction^  made  it  perfectly  apparent 
that  hostilities  must  soon  commence. 

I  was  not  long  left  in  suspense  about  sodi  a  catas* 
trophe,  for  a  general  outbreaking  soon  took  places 
commencing  in  the  cenlil^^¥itli;  the  principals  already 
notioedy  and  radiating  throughout  the  whole  drdOi 
until  a  general  action  ensued,  and  the  belligerents 
were  dispersed  in^  various  hostile  groups  orer*  the 
churchyard. 

I  was  a  speetator^  frbhal  the  topmoet  step  o#  a  stSe 
leading  into  the  burial-ground^  deeming  it  imphident 
to  linger  withiii  the^pitecnicts  of  theBcene  of  aic^Ut 
when  my  attention  was  attiMed  bythe  appelMmce 
of  a  horseman,  who  gaUoped  up  die  Utde  stony  road, 
and  was  no  sooner  at  my' side^  than^hedisniOunted> 
exclaiming,  at  the  top  of  his  yoice,  "  Oh  t  you  re- 
probates, lave  off,  I  tell. yon,  you  heathens!  Are 
you  Christiane  at  all  V 
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I  mnBt  here  pcnae  a  moment  to  describe  the  per** 
ton  of  the  horBeman  in  question.  He  was  a  tall 
thill,  pale  man — ^having  a  hat,  which  from  exposure 
lohad  weather,  had  its  broad  slouching  biim  crimped 
into  mavjfantastic  inyolutions — its  crown  somewhat 
depreaaedin  the  middle,  and  the  edges  of  the  same 
^l^^^tif^  a  napless  paleness ;  very  far  removed  from 
ita  ong^ntl  hkek ;  no  shirt-coUar  sheltered  his  angu* 
lar  jaw-b<mes — ^a  narrow  white  cravat  was  drawn 
a^jkity  round  his  spare  neck — a  single-breasted  coat 
of  maty  bladk,  with  standing  collar^  was  tightly  but- 
toned nearly  up  to  his  chin,  and  a  nether  garment  of  * 
the  aame,  with  large  silver  knee-huekles,  meeting  a 
aqaare«cut  and  buckram-like  pair  of  black  leather 
boota,  with  heavy,  plated  spurs,  that  bed  seen  the 
beat  of  their  dayat  completed  the  picture.  His  horse 
was  a  amall  well-built  hack,  whose  long  rough  coat 
would  have  been  white,  but  that  soiled  litter  had 
stained  it  to  a  dirty  yellow  ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  liberty  which  the  abandoned  rein  afforded,  he 
very  qui^y  torned  him  to  the  little  fringe  of  grass 
whidi  bordered  each  side  of  the  path,  to  make  as 
Budi  profit  of  his  time  as  he  might,  before  his  rider 
should  resume  his  seat  in  the  old  high«pommeUed 
saddla  which  lut  had  vacated,  in  uttering  the  ejacu- 
ktiona  I  have  recorded. 

Tbia  person,  then,  hastily  mounting  the  stile  on 
which  I  stood,  with  rustic  politeness  said,  ''By  your 
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leave,  Sir/'  as  be  pushed  by  me  in  baste,  and  jump- 
ing from  tbe  top  of  the  vail,  proceeded  with  long 
and  rapid  strides  towards  the  combatants,  and  bran-^' 
dishing  a  heavy  thong  whip  which  he  carried,  he' 
began  to  lay  about  him  with  equal  vigour  and  impar- 
tiality on  each  and  every  of  the  peace-breakers,  both 
parties  sharing  in  the  castigation  thus  bestotred, 
with  the  most  even,  aud,  I  might  add,  ^aoy-handed' 
justice. 

My  surprise  waJs  great  on  finding  that  aU  the 
blows  inflicted  by  this  new  belligerent,  instead  of 
being  resented  by  the  assaulted  parties,  seemed  taken 
aa  if  resistance  against  this  potent  chastiser  were 
vain,  and  in  a  short  time  they  all  fled  before  him* 
like  so  many  frightened  school-boys  before  an  in- 
censed pedagogue,  and  huddled  themselves  together 
in  a  crowd,  which  at  once  became  pacified  at  bis 
presence* 

Seeing  this  result,  I  descended  from  my  perch, 
and  ran  towards  the  scene  that  excited  my  surprise 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  I  found  this  new-comer  de- 
livering to  the  multitude  he  had  quelled,  a  severe 
reproof  of  their  ''  unchristian  doings,"  as  he  termed 
them  ;  and  it  became  evident  that  he  was  the  pkstor 
of  the  flock,  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  very 
turbulent  flock,  he  seemed  to  have  of  it. 

This  admonition  was  soon  ended.  It  was  certainly 
impressive,  and  well  calculated  for  the  audience  Ua 
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irlibm  it  was  deli?ered«  as  well  from  the  Bimplicity^ 
ol  its  language  as  the  solemuity  of  its  manner,  which 
was  much  enhanced  b  j  the  deep  and  somewhat  se^ 
pokhral  Y<Moe  of  the  speaker.  *<  And  now,"  added 
tk^  pa8t<Nr,  *'  let  me  ask  you  for  what  you  were  fight* 
ing  libe  so  itiany  wild  Indians ;  for  surely  your  con-' 
duct  is  liker  to  savage  creatures  than  men  that  have 
been  bled  up  in  the  hearing  of  God's  word  ?" 
,  A  panae  of  a  few  seconds  followed  this  question  *, 
mni^  at  length,  some  one  ventured  to  answer  fron^i 
amoi^st  the  crowd,  that  it  was  '^  in  regard  of  the 


?> 


**  And  is  not  so  solemn  a  sight/'  asked  the  priest, 
'  aa.ths  burial  of  the  departed,  enough  to  keep  down 
the  evil  passions  of  your  hearts  V 
.  **  Troth  then,  and  plaze  your  Biverince,  it  was 
Bothin*  ill-nathured  in  life,  but  only  a  good-nathured 
tom  we  wor  doin'  for  poor  Paudeen  Mooney  that's 
departed ;  and  sure  it's  to  your  Biverince  we'll  be 
goin*  immadisntly  for  the  masses  for  the  poor  boy's 
•owL*'  Thos  msking  interest  in  the  offended  quar- 
ter, with  an  address  for  which  the  Irish  peasant  is 
pra-cminently  distingubhed. 

''Tut!  tutr  rapidly  answered  the  priest;  anx? 
ioM^  peihapi^  to  silence  this  very  palpable  appeal  to 
his  own  interest.  **  Don't  talk  to  me  about  doing  a 
good-natured  tara»  Not,"  added  he,  in  a  subdued 
aadflc^toB^  y  but  that  prayers  for  the  souls  of  tha 
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departed  faithful  ace  enjoined  by  the  chnrdi ;  bul 
what  has  that  to  do  with  your  scandalous  and  lawless 
doings  that  I  witnessed  this  minute  7  and  you  your* 
self/'  said  he^  addressing  the  last  speaker^  ^'  one  of 
the  busiest  with  your  alpeen  7  I'lii  afindd  you're 
rather  fractious,  Booney — ^take  care  that  I  don't  speak 
to  you  from  the  altar." 

^<  Oh,  God  forbid  that  your  Rtyerinee  id  have  to 
do  the  like/'  said  the  mother  of  the  deceased^  already 
noticed,  in  an  imploring  tone,  and  with  the  big  tear- 
drops chasing  each  other  down  her  eheeks  ^  **  and 
sure  it  was  only  they  wanted  to  put  my  poor  boy  in 
the  ground  flrst,  and  no  wondher  sure,  as  your 
lliverince  know9j  and  not  to  have  my  poor  Pau- 
deen " 

*'  Tut  I  tut !  woman,"  interrupted  the  priest, 
wavitig  his  hand  rather  impatiently,  ff  don't  let  me 
hear  any  folly." 

**  I  ax  your  Riverince's  pardon,  and  sure  it^s  n^y- 
self  that  id  be  sorry  to  oflfind  my  clargy-^God?s  blcas- 
ia'  be  an  them  night  an^day  !  But  I  was  onlygoin» 
to  put  in  a  word  for  Mikee  Rooney,  and  sm«  it  wasn't 
him  at  all,  nor  wouldn't  be  any  of  us,  otily  for  l^ian 
Gallagher,  that  wouldn't  lave'us  in  peace/'  * 

"  Gallagher  !  "said  the  priest^  in  a  deeply-repfoach- 
fultone.     "Where  is  he?" 

Gallagher  came  not  fbrward,  but  the  crowd  drew 
oack,  and  left  him  revealed  to  the  pri^t.  .  Hia  aqiect 
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that  of  rallen  indifferencey  and  lie  seemed  to  be 
^e  only  person  present  totally  nninflnenced  by  the 
presence  of  his  pastor,  who  now  advanced  towards 
him,  and  extending  hia  attennated  hiind  in  the  atti- 
tude of  denunciation  towards  the  offender,  said  Yery 
solemnly— 

''*  I  have  already  spoken  to  yon  in  the  house  of 
wordiip,  and  now,  onbe  mpre,  I  warn  yon  to  hewarje. 
Biotand  battle  are  found  wherever  yoii  go,  and  if 
yon  do  not  speedily  reform  your  course  pf  life,  I  shall 
expel  yon  from  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  excommunication  upon  you  from 
the  altar.'* 

Bvery  one  appeared  awed  by  the  solemnity  and 
severity  of  this  address  from  the  onset,  but  when 
the  word  ''  excommunication"  was  uttered,  a  thrill 
of  horror  seemed  to  run  through  the  assembled  mul- 
titude :  and  even  Gallagher  himself  I  thou^t  be- 
trayed some  emotion  on  hearing  the  terrible  word. 
Tet  he  evinced  it  but  for  a  moment,  and  turning  on 
his  heel,  he  retired  from  the  ground  with  something 
of  the  swagger  with  which  he  entered  it.  The  crowd 
opened  to  let  him  pass,  and  opened  widely,  as  if  they 
soQgiht  to  ftvoid  contact  with  one  so  fearfully 
denounced. 

*'  Ton  have  two  cof&nshere,"  said  the  clergyman, 
"  proceed,  therefore!  immediately  to  make  two  graves, 
sod  let  the  bodies  be  interred  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
win  read  the  service  for  the  dead.'* 
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No  very  great  time  was  consumed  in  making  the 
necessary  preparation*  The  ^'narrow  beds*'  were 
made,  and»  as  their  tenants  were  consigned  to  their 
last  long  sleep,  the  solemn  voice  of  the  priest  was 
raised  in  the  "De  Prof undis;"  and  when  he  had 
concluded  the  short  and  beautiful  psalm,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  closed  the  graves,  and  covered  them 
neatly  with  fresh-cut  sods^  which  is  what  Faddy  yerj 
metaphorically  calls 

Piitting  the  daisy  quilt  over  him. 

The  clergyman  retired  from  the  church-yard,  and 
I  followed  his  footsteps  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing myself  to  ''  his  reverence,"  and  seeking  from  him 
an  explanation  of  what  was  still  a  most  unfathom- 
able mystery  to  me,  namely  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
which,  from  certain  passages  in  his  address  to  the 
people,  I  saw  he  understood,  though  so  slightly 
glanced  at.  Accordingly,  I  overtook  the  priest,  and 
as  the  Irish  song  has  it. 

To  him  I  obnoxiouslj  made  my  approaches. 

He  received  me  with  courtesy,  which  though  not 
savouring  much  of  intercourse  with  polished  circlest 
eemed  to  spring  whence  all  true  politeness  emanates 
— from  a  good  heart. 

I  begged  to  assure  him  it  was  not  an  impertinent 
curiosity  which  made  me  desirous  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  the  fray  which  I  had  wit^ 
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and  be  had  put  a  stop  to  in  90  aummary  n 
manner ;  and  hoped  be  would  not  consider  it  ^  in- 
tmaion  if  I  applied  to  him  for  that  purpose* 

"  No  intrusion  in  life>  Sir/'  answered  tb^  priest 

very  firankly,  and  with  a  rich  brogue^  whose  intona* 

tion  was  singularly  expressive  of  good  nature.     It 

was  the  speeunen  of  brogue  I  have  never  met  hut  in 

one  dassy  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the  last  century-^ 

an  accent^  wfaichf  though  it  possessed  all  the  charact 

teristic  traits  of  *^  the  brogue/'   was  at  the  same 

time  dirested  of  the  slightest  trace  of  Yulgarityi^ 

This  is  not  to  be  met  with  now,  or  at  least  very 

rardy.    An  attempt  has  been  made  hy  those  who 

fancy  it  genteel,  to  graft  the  English  accent  upon 

the  Biogmsb  atom — and  a  very  had  fruit  it  has  pro- 

doced.    The  truth  is»  the  accents  of  the  two  countries 

eoold  never  be  happily  blended ;  and  far  from  making 

a  pleasing  amalgamation^  it  conveys  the  idea  that 

the  speaker  is  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  own 

secenifor  what  he  considers  a  superior  one  ;  and  it  is 

this  attempt  to  be  fine«  which  so  particularly  allies 

the  idea  of  vulgarity  with  the  tone  of  hrogue  so  often 

heard  in  the  present  day. 

Soehf  I  have  said,  was  not  the  hrogue  of  the  Rev. 
Phelim  Boach,  or  Father  Roach,  as  the  peasants 
called  him ;  and  his  voice,  which  1  have  earlier  noticed 
as  almost  sepulchral,  I  found  derived  that  character 
fttm  the  feeling  of  the  speaker  when  engaged  in 
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an  .adoMmkoiy  address ;  for  when  employfid.on  eoUo* 
qoial  occasions,  k  -was  no  more  thim  what  inig^t  Ibe 
called  a  rich  and  deep  manly  voice.  So  much  for 
Father  Jtoach,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  enlighten 
me  on  the  snbject  of  the  foneral,  and  the  quarrel 
arising  therefrom. 

"  The  truth  is,  Sir>  these  poor  people  are  poaaeaaed 
of  many  foolish  aaperatttions ;  mnd  howeTcir  we  may, 
as  men,  pardon  them,  looking  upon  them.aa  fictions 
originating  in  a  warm  imagination,  and  finding  a 
r^ady  admission  into  the  minds  of  an  unlettered  and 
susceptible  peasantry,  we  cannot,  as  pastors  of  the 
fiock,  admit  their  belief  to  the  popr  people  committed 
to  our  care." 

This  was  quite  new  to  me ;  to  find  a  eleq;yman  of 
the  religion  I  had  hitherto  heard  of  as  being  |Nir 
excellence  abounding  in  auperatition,  denouncing  the 
very  article  in  qtte6tion.-^Bat  let  me  not  interrupt 
Father  Roach. 

*'  The  superstition  I  speak  of,"  continued  he,  **  is 
one  of  the  many  these  warm-hearted  people  indulge 
in,  and  is  certainly  very  poetical  in  its  texture. 

''  But,  Sir,''  interrupted  my  newly-made  acquaint- 
ance, pulling  forth  a  richly  chased  gold  watch  of 
antique  workmanship,  that  at  once  suggested  ideas 
of  the  '  bon  vieux  temps*  **  I  must  ask  your  pardon 
— I  have  an  engagement  to  keep  at  the  little  hut- 1 
call  my  home,  which  obliges  me  to  proceed  there 
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If  ycm  have  so  much  time  to  spare  at 
will  enable  yon  to  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  this 
htde  xoad,  it  will  suffice  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  natme  of  the  superstition  in  question/' 

I  gladly  assented ;  and  the  priest,  disturbing  the 
oibUing  occupation  df  his  hack,  threw  the  rein  over 
Ms  ann,  and  the  docile  little  beast  following  him  on 
one  aide  aifqiHidly  as  I  did  on  the  other,  he  gave  me 
the  foUowiflig  account  of  the  cause  of  all  the  previous 
riot,  m  WIS  >iround  down  the  little  stony  path  that  led 
to  the  main  road. 

"  There  is  a  belief  among  the  peasantry  in  this 
particular  district,  that  the  ghost  of  the  last  person 
interred  in  the  church-yard,  is  obliged  to  traversei 
unceasingly,  the  road  between  this  earth  and  purga- 
tory, carrying  water  to  slake  the  burning  thirst  of 
those  confined  in  that  *  limbo  large  ;'  and  that  the 
g^ioat  is  thus  obliged  to  walk 

Through  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  nigbt, 

until  tome  fresh  arrival  of  a  tenant  to  the  '  narrow 
house,'  supplies  a  fresh  ghost  to  '  relieve  guard,'  if 
I  may  be  aUowed  so  military  an  expression  ;  and 
thus,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  sufferers  in  purgatory 
is  kept  up  unceasingly*." 

*  A  ptrticulirlj  affectionate  bnshand,  before  depositing  the 
MBanM  of  his  departed  wife  in  the  grave,  placed  a  pair  of  new 
kragvcs  in  her  coffin,  that  she  might  not  have  to  walk  all  the 
vqr  to  porgatory  barefooted.    This  was  vouched  for  as  a  fact. 
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Hence  it  was  that  the  fray  had  arisetf,  and  the  poor 
mother's  invocationy  ''that  her  darling  hoy  should 
not  be  left  to  wander  about  the  church-yard  dark  and 
lone  in  the  long  nights/'  became  at  once  intelligible. 
Father  Roach  gave  me  some  curious  illustrations  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  this  superstition  influenced 
his  ''poor  people/'  as  he  constantly  called  th^em;  but 
I  suppose  my  readers  have  had  quite  enough  of  the 
subject,  and  I  shall  therefore  say  no  more  of  other 
"  cases  in  point/'  contented  with  having  given  them 
one  example^  and  recording  the  existence  of  a  super- 
stition, which,  however  wild,  undoubtedly  owes  its 
existence  to  an  affectionate  heart  and  a  poetic  imagi- 
nation. 


FATHER  ROACH. 


*^s^»^t..^,^^^^ 


I  lOUKD  the  company  of  Father  Roach  so  pleasant, 
that  I  accepted  an  invitation  which  he  gave  me>  when 
ire  anifed  at  the  termination  of  our  walk,  to  hreakr 
fast  the  next  morning  at  the  little  hut,  as  he  called 
the  unpretending  hut  neat  cottage  he  inhabited^ 
a  ahort  mile  distant  from  the  church-yard  where 
we  first  met.  I  repaired,  accordingly,  the  next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  to  my  appointment,  and 
found  the  worthy  pastor  ready  to  receive  me.  He 
met  me  at  the  little  avenue^  (not  that  I  mean  to 
imfdy  an  idea  of  grandeur  by  the  term),  which 
led  from  the  main  road  to  hia  dwelling — it  was  a 
short  narrow  road,  bordered  on  each  side  by  alder 
boshea,  and  an  abrupt  awkward  turn  placed  you  in 
front  of  the  humble  dwelling  of  which  he  was 
master ;  the  area  before  it,  however,  was  clean,  and 
the  offensive  dunghill,  the  intrusive  pig,  and  barking 
(ordog^  were  not  the  distinguishing  features  of  this. 
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as  unfortunately  they  too  often  are  of  other  Irisk 
cottagers* 

On  entering  the  house,  an  elderly  and  comfortahly- 
clad  woman  curtsied  as  we  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
I  was  led  across  an  apartmenti  idiose 

.  Neatly  sanded  flooi^— 

(an  earthen  one,  by  the  way,) — ^we  traversed  diago- 
nally to  an  opposite  comer,  where  an  open  door 
admitted  us  into  a  small  but  comfortable  boarded 
apartment,  wherebreakfast  was  laid,  unostentatiously 
but  neatly,  and  inviting  to  the  appetite,  as  far  as  tha^ 
eould  be  stimulated  by  a  white  cloth,  most  promisiof 
fresh  butter,  a  plate  of  evidently  fresh  eggs,  and  tht 
best  of  cream,  whose  rich  white  was  most  advanta^ 
geously  set  off  by  the  plain  blue  ware  of  which  the 
ewer  was  composed;  add  to  this,  an  ample  cake  oi 
firesh  griddle  bread,  and 

Thougb  last,  not  least, 

the  savoury  smell  that  arose  from  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
which  announced  itself  through  the  medium  of  more 
senses  than  one  ;  for  its  fretting  and  filming  in  the 
pan,  playing  many  an  iugenious  variation  upon  **  fix 
md  whiz !" 

Gare  dreadful  note  of  preparation* 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  painted  tin  tea 


^ 
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cmister  of  mine  host,  which  was  emblazon^  with 
the  talismanic  motto  of 

<«  0*Connell  and  Liberty  ;*' 

tnd  underneath  the  semicircular  motto  aforesaid,  ap* 
peared  the  mbicand  visage  of  a  lusty  gentleman  in  a 
green  coat,  holding  in  his  hand  a  scroll  inscribed  with 
the  dreadful  words,  **  Catholic  rent,'* 

"  CJnpleasing  most  to  Brunswick  ears,*' 

which  was  meant  to  represent  no  less  a  personage 
than  Uie  "  Great  Liberator"  himself. 

While  breakfast  was  going  forward,  the  priest  and 
mjaelf  had  made  no  inconsiderable  advances  towards 
intimacy.  Those  who  have  mingled  much  in  the 
woild,  have  often,  no  doubt,  experienced  like  myself, 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  enter  at  once,  almost,  into 
friendship  with  some,  before  the  preliminaries  of 
common  acquaintance  can  be  established  with  others. 

Father  Roach  was  one  of  the  former  species.  We 
ioon  sympathised  with  each  other;  and  becoming,  as 
it  were,  at  once  possessed  of  the  keys  of  each  other's 
fireemasonry,  we  mutually  unlocked  our  confidence. 
This  led  to  many  an  interesting  conversation  with 
the  good  father,  while  I  remained  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. He  gave  me  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  a  few  words 
It  was  simply  this:  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  family 

F 
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thftt  had  once  been  urealthy  and  of  lai^  posMssiont 
in  the  very  county,  where,  as  he  said  himself^  he  wttf 
"  a  pauper." 

''  For  what  else  can  I  call  himself/'  said  the  hum- 
bl  priest,  ''  when  I  depend  on  the  gratuitous  con- 
tributions of  those  who  are  little  better  than  paupers 
themselves,  for  my  support  ?  But  God's  will  be 
done." 

His  forefathers  had  lost  their  patrimony  by  re- 
peated forfeitures,  under  every  change  of  power  that 
had  distracted  the  unfortunate  island  of  which  he  was 

native*;  and  for  him  and  his  brothers,  nothing 
was  left  but  personal  exertion. 

"  The  elder  boys  would  not  remain  here,"  said  he. 


*  This  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  Ireland.  Separated  aa 
the  country  is  from  the  seat  of  ^vernment,  it  is  only  lately  that 
the  interests  of  Ireland  have  been  an  objeot  to  Great  Britain.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  earlier  oppressions  and  confiscations,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  first  Charles  in  Ireland  were  crushed  by  Crom- 
well. The  forfeitures  under  the  Commonwealth  were  tremendoua* 
— "Hell  orConnaught,"  still  lives  as  a  proverb.  Charlea  II. 
was  not  careful  to  repair  the  wrongs  wiiich  *  his  subjects  Buffered 
for  being  adherents  of  his  father ;  and  yet.  their  loyalty  remained 
unshaken  to  the  faithless  race,  in  the  person  of  the  second  James. 
A  new  serieB  of  forfeitures  then  ensued  under  William  the  Third; 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  principal  ancient  families  of  Ireland 
had  their  properties  wrested  from  them,  and  bestowed  upon  the 
troopers  of  successive  invaders  ;  and  for  what  ? — attachment  tot 
the  kings  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance.  The  Irish  have 
been,  most  unjustly,  often  denominated  rebels.  We  shall  find 
the.  truth  is,  if  we  consult  history,  'their  great  misfortune  has 
been,  that  tbey  were  only  too  loyal.  But  England  is,  at  lengtli, 
desirous  of  doing  Ireland  justice.         ' 
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^  what  their  religion  was  a  barrier  to  their  promo- 
tion. They  went  abroad,  and  ofered  their  swords 
to  the  serrice  of  a  foreign  power.  They  fought  and 
feu  under  the  banners  of  Austria^  who  disdained  not 
the  aeeesnon  of  all  such  strong  arms  and  bold  liearts, 
that  left  their  iMti?e  soil  to  be  better  appreciated  in 
a  stranger  land. 

**  I,  and  a  younger  brother,  who  lost  his  father  ere 
he  could  ftd  the  loas^  remained  in  poor  Ireland.  I 
was  a  i&ddy  boy,  and  was  constantly  near  my  be- 
lored  mother — God  rest  her  soul! — who  early  in- 
stilled  into  my  infant  mind,  deeply  reverential 
notiona  of  rdigion,  which  at  length  imbued  my 
mind  so  strongly  with  their  influence,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  devote  my  life  to  the  priesthood.  I  was 
lent  to  St.  Omer  to  study,  and  on  my  return  was 
appointed  to  the  ministry,  which  I  have  ever  since 
exercised  to  the  best  of  the  ability  that  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  his  servant." 

Sncli  was  the  outline  of  Father  Roach's  personal 
tod  fiunily  histcNry. 

In  some  of  the  conversations  which  our  intimacy 
eriginatfdj  I  often  sought  for  information,  touching 
Ae  pecnliar  doctrines  of  his  church,  and  the  disci- 
pline which  its  followers  are  enjoined  to  adopt. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  weary  the  reader  with  an  ac» 
eouit  of  our  arguments  ^  for  the  good  Father  RoacL 
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was  80  meek  as  to  condescend  to  an  argument  with 
one  unlearned  as  myself,  and  a  heretic  to  boot ;  nor 
to  detail  some  anecdotes  that  to  me  were  interesting 
on  yarious  points  in  question.  I  shall  reserre  but 
one  fact — and  a  most  singular  one  it  is — to  present 
to  my  readers  on  the  subject  of  confession. 

Speaking  upon  this  point,  I  remarked  to  Father 
Roach,  that  of  all  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Gsi- 
tholic  Church,  that  of  confession  I  considered  the 
most  beneficial  within  the  range  of  its  discipline. 

He  concurred  with  me  in  admitting  it  as  highly 
advantageous  to  the  sinner*  I  ventured  to  add  that 
I  considered  it  very  beneficial  also  to  the  person 
sinned  against. 

"Very  true,"  said  Father  Roach;  **  restitution  is 
often  made  through  its  agency." 

''  But  in  higher  cases  than  those  you  allude  to,'' 
said  I ;  **  tot  instance,  the  detection  of  conspiradeSy 
unlawful  meetings,  &c.  &c." 

'*  Confession,''  said  he,  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
^^  does  not  immediately  come  into  action  in  the  way* 
you  allude  to." 

I  ventured  to  hint,  rather  cautiously,  that  in  this* 
kingdom,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
not  the  one  established  by  law,  that  there  might 
be  some  reserve  between  penitent  and  confessor,  on 
a    subject  where  the  existing  goyemment  might 
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be  looked  upon  something  in  the  light  of  a  step* 
mother.* 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  the  priest's  pallid  face — 
''  NOy  nOy"  said  he;  "  do  not  suspect  us  of  any  foul 
play  to  the  power  under  which  we  liTe. — No !— But 
leeoUect,  the  doctrine  of  our  church  is  this — ^that 
whataoeier  penance  nuiy  be  enjoined  on  the  offend- 
ing penitent  by  his  confessiouy  his  crime,  however 
blaeky  must  in  all  cases  be  held  sacred,  when  its 
acknowledgment  is  made  under  the  seal  of  cou- 
sin all  cases  T  said  I. 
"  inthout  an  exception,''  answered  he 
"  Then,  would  you  not  feel  it  your  duty  to  give  a 
murderer  up  to  justice  ?" 

The  countenance  of  Father  Roach  assumed  an  in- 
stantaneous change,  as  if  a  sudden  pang  shot  through 
i — ^his  lip  became  suddenly  ashy  pale,  he  hid  his 
in  his  hands,  and  seemed  struggling  with  some 
deep  emotion.  I  feared  I  had  offended,  and  feeling 
quite  eonfused,  began  to  stammer  out  some  nonsense, 
when  he  interrupted  me. 

''Do  not  be  uneasy,''  said  he.  ''You  have  said 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  your  words  touched 
a  chord,"  and  his  Toice  trembled  as  he  spoke,  *'  that 


^  This  wM  preTioadj  to  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
idiefbin. 
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cannot  yibrate  without  intense  pain;"  and  wiping 
away  a  tear  that  glistened  in  each  hnmid  eye,  ''I 
shodl  tell  you  a  story/'  said  he,  <*  liiat  will  be  the 
strongest  illustration  of  such  ft  case  as  yon  b4V9:««ip 
posed  ;*^-*-and  he  proceeded  to  give  me  the  fdllimng 
narrative. 


THE  PRIEST'S  STORY. 

"  I  have  •Iready  made  known  unto  you,  thfit  a 
youDgfr  brother  and  myeelf  were  IH^  to  the  care  of 
my  mother — best  and  dearest  of  mothers  !"  said  the 
hdy  man,  aighing  deeply,  and  cUeping  hia  handn 
fervently,  while  hia  eyea  were  lifted  to  heaven,  as  if 
lote  made  him  conscious  that  the  spirit  of  her  he 
kmetited  hml fonnd its  etniiat  reet there— "thy  gen- 
tle and  affectionate  nature  aunk  under  the  bitter  trial 
thnt  an  all-wipe  providence  was  pleased  to  vi«it  thee 
with  !—Vril, air,  Frank  was  my  mother's  darling; 
sot  that  you  are  to  underaland,  by  so  anying,  that 
•be  was  of  that  weak  and  capricious  tone  of  mind 
vlucb  lariahed  its  <air«  npon  one  at  the  expense  of 
•then — iarfrom.it:  never  wu  a  deep  aton  of  mater- 
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Dal  love  more  equally  shared  than  among  the  foiir 
brothers ;  but  when  the  two  seniors  went  away,  and 
I  was  some  time  after  sent,  for  my  studies,  to  St. 
Omer,  Frank  became  the  object  upon  which  all  the 
tenderness  of  her  affectionate  heart  might  exercise 
the  little  maternal  cares,  that  hitherto  had  been 
divided  amongst  many.     Indeed,  my  dear  Frank  de- 
served it  all ;  his  was  the  gentlest  of  natures  com- 
bined with  a  mind  of  singular  strength  and  brilliant 
imagination.    In  short,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  he  was 
'  the  flower  of  the  flock/  and  great  thingp.  were  ex- 
pected from  him.     It  was  sometime  after  my  return 
from  St.  Omer,  while  preparations  were  making  for 
advancing  Frank  in  the  pursuit  which  had  been 
selected  as  the  business  of  his  life,  that  every  hour 
which  drew  nearer  to  the  moment  of  his  departure 
made  him  dearer,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  each  friend  claimed  a  day  that  Frank  should 
spend  with  him,  which  always  passed  in  recalling  the 
happy  hours  they  had  already  spent  together,  in 
assurances  given  and  received  of  kindly  r^nembrances 
that  still  should  be  cherished,  and  in  mutual  wishes 
for  success,  with  many  a  hearty  prophecy  from  my 
poor  Frank's  friends,  '  that  he  would  one  day  be  a 
great  man.' 

'*  One  night,  as  my  mother  and  myself  were  sit* 
ting  at  home  beside  the  fire,  expecting  Frank's 
return  from  one  of  these  parties,  my  mother  said,  iu 
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BB  nnnsttally  anxious  tone,  ^  I  wish  Frank  was  come 

*^  What  makes  you  think  of  his  return  so  soon  V* 
said  I. 

«*  *  I  don't  know^'  said  she ;  '  but  somehow,  Fm 
uneasy  about  him.' 

•• «  Oh,  make  yourself,  quiet/  said  I,  •  on  that 
sabjeet;  we  cannot  possibly  expect  Frank  for  an 
hour  to  eome  yet/ 

"  Still  my  mother  could  not  become  calm,  and  she 
fidgeted  about  the  room,  became  busy  in  doing 
nothing,  and  now-and-then  would  go  to  the  door  of 
the  house  to  listen  for  the  distant  tramp  of  Frank's 
bone  ;  but  Frank  came  not. 

**  More  than  the  hour  I  had  named,  as  the  probable 
time  of  his  return,  had  elapsed,  and  my  mother's 
anxiety  had  amounted  to  a  painful  pitch  ;  and  I  be- 
gan myself  to  blame  my  brother  for  so  long  and  late 
an  absence.  Still,  I  endeayoured  to  calm  her,  and 
bad  prevailed  on  her  to  seat  herself  again  at  the  fire, 
and  commenced  reading  a  page  or  two  of  an  amusing 
book,  when,  suddenly  she  stopped  me,  and  turned 
her  bead  to  the  window  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 

•*  *  It  is  !  it  is !'  said  she  ;  *  I  hear  him  coming.'  " 

**  And  now  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  in  a  rapid 
pace  became  audible.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
with  a  deeply  aspirated  *  Thank  God  I'  went  to 
open  the  door  for  him  herself.    I  heard  the  horse 
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now  pass  by  the  window  ;  in  a  second  or  two  more, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  instantly  a  fearful  scream 
from  my  mother  brought  me  hastily  to  her  assistance. 
I  found  her  lying  in  the  hall  in  a  deep  swoon — the 
servants  of  the  house  hastily  crowded  to  the  spot, 
and  gave  her  immediate  aid.  I  ran  to  the  door  to 
ascertun  the  cause  of  my  mother's  alann>  and  there 
I  saw  Frank's  horse  panting  and  foaming,  and  the 
saddle  empty.  That  my  brother  had  been  thrown 
and  badly  hurt,  was  the  first  thought  that  sug- 
gested itself;  and  a  car  and  horse  were  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  drive  in  the  direction  he  had  been 
returning  ;  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  our  fears  were  ex- 
cited to  the  last  degree,  by  discovering  there  was 
blood  on  the  saddle. 

**  We  all  experienced  inconceivable  terror  at  the 
discovery,  but,  not  to  weary  you  with  details,  suffice 
it.  to  say,  that  we  commenced  a  diligent  search,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  a  small  by-way  that  turned  from 
the  main  road,  and  led  through  a  bog,  which  was 
the  nearest  course  for  my  brother  to  have  taken 
homewards,  and  we  accordingly  began  to  explore  it. 
I  was  mounted  on  the  horse  my  brother  had  ridden, 
and  the  animal  snorted  violently,  and  exhibited  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  dislike  to  retrace  this  by-way, 
which,  I  doubted  not,  he  had  already  travelled  that 
night ;  and  this  very  fact  made  me  still  more  appre* 
hensive  that  some   terrible  occurrence  must   have 
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tiken  piece,  to  oceasion  such  excessive  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  the  aoixual.  Hovever,  I  uiged  him 
onward,  and  telling  those  who  accompanied  me,  to 
foUow  with  what  speed  they  might,  1  dashed  forward, 
followed  by  a  faithful  dog  of  poor  Frank's.  At  the 
temunatioB  of  about  half  a  mile,  tbe  horse  became 
still  more  impatient  of  restraint,  and  started  at  every 
ten  paces;  and  the  dog  began  to  traverse  the  little 
road,  giving  an  occasional  yelp,  sniffing  the  air 
strongly,  and  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail,  as  if  on 
some  scent.  At  length  he  came  to  a  stand,  and  beat 
about  within  a  very  circumscribed  space — yelping 
occasionally,  as  if  to  draw  my  attention.  I  dis- 
mounted immediately,  but  the  horse  was  so  ex- 
tiemdy  resdess^  that  the  difficulty  I  had  in  holding 
him  prev^ented  me  from  observing  the  road  by  the 
light  of  tbe  lantern  which  I  carried.  1  perceived, 
howevev,  it  was  very  much  trampled  hereabouts,  and 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  tbe  scene  of  a  struggle, 
I  shouted  to  the  party  in  the  rear,  who  soon  came 
up  and  lighted  some  faggots  of  bog- wood  which  they 
brought  with  them  to  assist  in  our  search,  and  we 
now  more  clearly  distinguished  the  marks  I  have 
alluded  to.  The  dog  still  howled,  and  indicated  a  par* 
ticular  spot  to  us ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  path,  upon 
the  stunted  grass,  we  discovered  a  quantity  of  fresh 
blood,  and  I  picked  up  a  pencil  case  that  I  knew  bad 
belonged  to  my  murdered  brother-^for  I  now  was 
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compelled  to  consider  bim  as  such ;  and  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  agonised  feelings  which  at  that  mo- 
ment I  experienced  would  be  in  yain.  We  continued 
our  search  for  the  discoyery  of  his  body  for  many 
hours  without  success,  and  the  morning  was  far 
advanced  before  we  returned  home.  How  changed  a 
home  from  the  preceding  day  I  My  beloved  mother 
could  scarcely  be  roused  for  a  moment  from  a  sort 
of  stupor  that  seized  upon  her,  when  the  paroxysm 
of  frenzy  was  over,  which  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
the  fatal  night  had  produced.  If  ever  heart  was 
broken,  her*s  was.  She  lingered  but  a  few  weeks 
after  the  son  she  adored,  and  seldom  spoke  during 
the  period,  except  to  call  upon  his  name. 

**But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful  theme. 
Suffice  it  to  say — she  died ;  and  her  death,  under 
such  circumstances,  increased  the  sensation  which  my 
brother's  mysterious  murder  had  excited.  Yet,  with 
all  the  horror  which  was  universally  entertained  for 
the  crime,  and  the  execrations  poured  upon  its  atro- 
cious perpetrator,  still,  the  doer  of  the  deed  remained 
undiscovered !  and  even  I,  who  of  course  was  the 
most  active  in  seeking  to  develope  the  mystery,  not 
only  could  catch  no  clue  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer,  but  failed  even  to  ascertain  where 
the  mangled  remains  of  my  lost  brother  had  been 
deposited. 

<'It  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  fatal  event,  that  a 
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penitent  knelt  to  me,  and  confided  to  the  ear  of  his 
confessor  the  misdeeds  of  an  ill-spent  life  ;  I  say  of 
Us  whole  life — for  he  had  never  before  knelt  at  the 
oonfesaional. 

**  Feaifnl  was  the  catalogue  of  crime  that  was 
rerealed  to  me — ^unbounded  selfishness,  oppression, 
rerange,  and  lawless  passion,  had  held  unbridled 
influence  over  the  unfortunate  sinner,  and  sensuality 
in  all  its  shapes,  even  to  the  polluted  home  and 
betrayed  maiden,  had  plunged  him  deeply  into  sin. 

'*  I  was  shocked — I  may  even  say  I  was  disgusted, 
and  the  culprit  himself  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
recapitulation  of  his  crimes,  which  he  found  more 
eztensiTe  and  appalling  than  he  had  dreamed  of, 
until  the  recital  of  them  called  them  all  up  in  fear- 
ful array  before  him.  I  was  about  to  commence  an 
admonition,  when  he  interrupted  me — he  had  more 
to  communicate.  I  desired  him  to  proceed — he 
writhed  before  me.  I  enjoined  him  in  the  name  of 
the  God  he  had  offended,  and  who  knoweth  the 
inmost  heart,  to  make  an  unreserved  disclosure  of 
his  crimes,  before  he  dared  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  his  Maker.  At  length,  after  many  a  pause 
and  conTulsive  sob,  he  told  me,  in  a  voice  almost 
sufibcated  by  terror,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
bloodshed.  I  shuddered,  but  in  a  short  time  I 
recovered  myself,  and  asked  how  and  where  he  had 
deprived  a  fellow-creature  of  life?    Never,  to  the 
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latest  hour  of  my^  life,  shall  .1  forget  the  look  whicli 
the  miserable  sinner  gave  me  at  that  moment.  His 
eyes  were  glazed,  and  seamed  starting  from  th^r 
sockets  with  terror ;  his  face  assumed  a  dieadly  pide* 
ness — he  raised  his  clapped  hands  up  to  me  in  the 
most  imploring  action,  as  if  supplicating  mercy,  and 
with  liyid  and  quivering  lips  he  gasped  out — •  'Twas 
I  who  killed  your  brother  !' 

*'  Oh  God  !  how  I  felt  at  that  insttfnt !  Even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  I  recollect  the  sensa- 
tion :  it  was  as  if  the  blood  were  flowing  back  upon 
my  heart,  untU  I  felt  as  if  it  would  burst ;  and  then, 
a  few  convulsive  breathings, — and  back  rushed  the 
blood  again  tibrough  my  tingling  veins.  I  thought 
I  was  dying;  but  suddenly  I  uttered  an  hysteric 
laughy  and  fell  back,  senseless,  in  my  seat. 

''When  I  recovered,  a  cold  sweat  was  pouring 
down  my  forehead,  and  I  was  weeping  copiously. 
Never,  before,  did  I  feel  my  manhood  annihilated 
under  the  influence  of  an  hysterical  aflection — it  was 
dreadful. 

"  I  found  the  bloodstained  sinner  supporting  me, 
roused  from  his  own  prostration  by  a  sense  of  terror 
at  my  emotion  ;  for  when  I  could  hear  any  thing,  his 
entreaties  that  I  would  not  discover  upon  him^  were 
poured  forth  in  the  most  abject  strain  of  supplica- 
tion. '  Fear  not  for  your  miserable  life/  said  I ; 
•the   seal   of  confession  is  upon  what  you   have 
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rerealed  to  me,  and  so  far  you  are  8af«  :  but  leaye 
me  for  the  present,  and  come  not  to  me  again  nntil 
I  send  for  you.* — ^He  departed. 

'*  I  knelt  and  prayed  for  strength  to  Him  who 
alone  could  give  it,  to  fortify  me  in  this  dreadful 
trial.  Here  was  the  author  of  a  brother's  murder) 
and  a  mother's  consequent  death,  discovered  to  me 
in  the  person  of  my  penitent.  It  was  a  fearful  posi- 
tion for  a  firail  mortal  to  be  placed  in  :  bat  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  holy  calling  I  professed,  I  hoped, 
through  the  blessing  of  Him  whom  I  served,  to 
acquire  fortitude  for  the  trial  into  which  the  ministry 
of  his  gospel  had  led  me. 

**The  fortitude  I  needed  came  through  prayer, 
and  when  I  thought  myself  equal  to  the  task,  I  sent 
for  the  murderer  of  my  brother.  I  officiated  for  him 
as  our  church  has  ordained— I  appointed  penances 
to  him,  and,  in  short,  dealt  with  him  merely  as  any 
other  confessor  might  have  done. 

"  Tears  thus  passed  away,  and  during  that  time 
he  constantly  attended  his  duty ;  and  it  was  remarked 
through  the  country,  that  he  had  become  a  quieter 
person  since  Father  Roach  had  become  his  confessor. 
But  still  he  was  not  liked — and  indeed,  I  fear  he  was 
^  from  a  reformed  man,  though  he  did  not  allow  his 
transgressions  to  be  so  glaring  as  they  were  wont  to 
be ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  terror  and  cunning  had 
been  bis  motives  in  suggesting  to  him  the  course  h^ 
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had  adopted,  as  the  oppottunities  which  it  gave  him 
of  being  often  with  me  as  his  confessor^  were  likely 
to  lull  every  suspicion  of  his  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  making  me  the  depositary  of  his  fear- 
ful secret,  he  thus  placed  himself  beyond  the  power 
of  my  pursuit,  and  interposed  the  strongest  harrier 
to  my  becoming  the  aveuger  of  his  bloody  deed, 

*^  Hitherto  I  have  not  made  you  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  that  foul  act — it  was  jealousy.  He  found 
himself  rivalled  by  my  brother  in  the  good  graces  of 
a  beautiful  girl  of  moderate  circumstances,  whom  he 
would  have  wished  to  obtain  as  his  wife,  but  to  whom 
Frank  had  become  an  object  of  greater  interest ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  had  my  poor  fellow  been  spared,  that 
marriage  would  ultimately  have  drawn  closer  the  ties 
that  were  so  savagely  severed.  But  the  ambuscade 
and  the  knife  had  done  their  deadly  work ;  for  the 
cowardly  villain  had  lain  in  wait  for  him  on  the 
lonely  bog-road  he  guessed  he  would  travel  on  that 
fatal  night, — and,  springing  from  his  lurking-place, 
he  stabbed  my  noble  Frank  in  the  back. 

'*  Well,  Sir,  I  fear  I  am  tiring  you  with  a  story 
which,  you  cannot  wonder,  is  interesting  to  me ;  but 
I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

♦*  One  gloomy  evening  in  March,  I  was  riding 
along  the  very  road  where  my  brother  had  met  hia 
fate,  in  company  with  his  murderer.  I  know  not 
what  brought  us  together  in  such  a  place,  except  the 
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ktod  df  ^nmdi»00^  tbat  iooiier  or  later  brings  Ump 
matdepet  to  jaitice ;  for  I  was  not  iront  to  pats  the 
md,  and  loatked  the  company  of  the  man  who  hap<- 
peiicd  to  orertake  we  upon  it.  I  know  net  whether 
it  was  some  secret  visitation  of  couscienee  that  infln- 
eoeed  kim  St  ih^  time,  or  that  he  thooght  the  Lipse 
of  years  had  wrought  upon  me  so  far,  as  to  obliterate' 
tiM  g;rief  for  my  brother's  death,  which  bad  never 
been,  till  that  moment,  alladed  to,  howev^  remotely, 
siatis  he  confessed  his  crime.  Jndge  then  my  sur- 
prise^ when^  directing  my  attention  to  a  particular 
point  in  the  bog,  he  said, 
**  ^'TiB  dose  by  that  place  that  your  brother  is 

SUIIWI^ 

'*  I  eoold  not,  I  think)  hare  been  more  astonishett 
had  my  brother  appeared  before  me. 

••«  What  brother  ?•  said  I. 

'''Tour  brother  Frank/  said  he ;  *  'twas  there  I 
buied  him,  poor  fellow,  after  I  kiUed  him.' 

<' « Ifereifol  God !'  I  exclaimed,  '  thy  will  be  doM,' 
and  sosing  the  rein  of  the  culprit's  horse,  I  said, 
'  Wretdi  that  you  are  1  you  have  owned  to  the 
shedding  of  the  innocent  blood  that  has  been  crying 
(o  heaven  for  Vengeance  these  ten  years,  and  I  arrest 
yoo  here  as  my  prisoner/ 

''  He  turned  ashy  pale,  as  he  filtered  out  a  few 
words,  to  say  I  had  promised  not  to  betray  hum. 

''"Twas  undKr  the  stel  of  confession/  said  I, 

o 
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that  you  disclosed  the  deadly  secret,  and  under, 
that  seal  my  lips  must  have  heen  for  ever  do8e4; 
hut  now,  even  in  the  very  place  where  your  crime 
was  committed,  it  has  pleased  God  that  yon  should 
arraign  yourself  in  the  face  of  the  world — and  thsf 
brother  of  your  victim  is  appointed  to  be  the  avenger 
of  his  innocent  blood.' 

'*  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  awfulness  <^  this 
truth,  and  unresistingly  he  rode  beside  me  to  the 

adjacent  town  of ,  where  he  was  committed 

fpr  trial* 

''The  report  of  this  singular  and  providentisl 
discovery  of  a  murder  excited  a  great  deal  Df  interest 
in  the  country  ;  and  as  I  was  known  to  be  the  culr 
prit's  confessor,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  forwarded 
a  statement  to  a  higher  quarter,  which  procured  for 
me  a  dispensation  as  regarded  the  confessions  of  the 
criminal ;  and  I  was  handed  this  instrument,  absolv- 
ing me  from  further  secrecy,  a  few  days  before  the 
trial.  I  was  the  principal  evidence  against  the*  pri- 
soner. The  body  of  my  brother  had,  in  the  interim^ 
been  found  in  the  spot  his  murderer  had  indicated, 
and  the  bog  preserved  it  so  far  from  decay,  as  ta 
render  recognition  a  task  of  no  difficulty ;  the  proof 
was  so  satisfactorily  adduced  to  the  jury,  that  the 
murderer  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  ten  years 
after  he  had  committed  the  crime. 

"  The  judge  pronounced  a  very  feeling  comment 
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on  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  I  had  heen 
placed  for  so  many  years ;  and  passed  a  very  flatter- 
ing euloginm  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  call^  '  my 
heroic  ohservance  of  the  obligation  of  secrecy  by 
which  I  had  been  bound/ 

''  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  how  sacred  a  trust  that  of  a 
hct  rerealed  under  confession  is  held  by  our  church, 
when  even  the  avengjing  a  brother's  murder  was  not 
sufficient  warranty  ibr  its  being  broken."* 


*  This  story  is  a  fact,  and  the  comment  of  the  iudge  upon 
the  pnett'a  fidelity,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  trae» 
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A  LBOIMD  or  CLOMMACNOira. 


^0i^f  *>*>^^^^^^>A^^^^^A^^» 


Gmk^m¥m    Xb»  King,  8ir, 

Hamlet — Aj,  Sir,  what  of  him  1 

Gttil.— Is, «  his  vstinmsnt.  WMPff^f^^  ^»t0m^(a»d. 

Ham^Yiiik  cUiQk,  Sir? 

GuiL — N»y  my  Lmrd« 

Theux  «Pe£ew  things  moris  plefisant  to  those  who 
•re  dooioed  to  paai  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
tbe  ifiat,  and  di%  aud  smoke  of  a  city,  thiin  to  get 
cm  tk^  ioip  of  a  stage-fioach^  early  some  fine  summer 
moroing,  aod  whirl  along  through  the  yet  unpeopled 
atreeta«  (Kfchoing  firoiu  their  emptiness  to  the  rattle  of 
the  vfUooM  wheels  that  are  hearing  you  away  from 
yoar  metropolitan  prison^  to  the 

Free  blue  stresms  and  the  laoghiiig  sky 

of  the  aweet  country*  How  gladly  you  pass  the  last 
hadg^  OUST  one  of  the  canals— and  then,  deeming 
jomatlf  fairly  out  of  town,  you  look  back  once  only 
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on  its  receding  ^*  groves  of  chimneys/'  a&d  settUng 
yourself  comfortably  in  your  seat,  you  cast  away  care, 
and  look  forward  in  gleeful  anticipation  of  your  three 
or  four  weeks  in  the  tranquillity  and  freedom  of  a 
country  ramble. 

Such  have  my  sensations  often  been ;  not  a  little 
increased)  by  the  by^  as  1  hugged  closer  to  my  side 
my  portfolio,  well  stored  with  paper,  ,and  heard  the 
rattle  of  my  pencils  and  colours  in  the  tin  sketching 
box  in  my  pocket.     Such  were  they  when  last  I 
started  one  fresh  and  lovely  summer's  morning,  on 
the  Ballinasloe  coach,,  and  promised  myself  a  rich 
treat  in  a  visit  to  Clonmacnoise,  or  "  the  churches," 
as  the  place  is  familiarly  called  by  the  peasantiy. — 
Gladly  I  descended  from  my  lofty  station  on  our 
dusty  conveyance,  when  it  arrived  at  Shannonbridge, 
and  engaging  a  boat,  embarked  6n  the  noble  river 
whence  the  village  takes  its  name,  and  proceeded  up 
the  wide  and  winding  stream,  to  the  still  sacred  and 
once  celebrated  Clonmacnoise,  the  second  monastic 
foundation  estabUshed  in  Ireland,  once  tenanted  by 
the  learned  and  the  powerfuli  now  scarcely  known 
but  to  the  mendicant  pilgrim,  the  learned  antiquary^ 
or  the  vagrant  lover  of  the  picturesque. 

Here,  for  days  together,  have  I  lingered,  watching 
its  noble  "  ivy-mantled"  tower,  reposing  in  shadow, 
or  sparkling  in  sunshine^  as  it  spired  upward  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky ;  or  admiring  the  gracefid  in^ 
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▼olutions  of  the  ample  Shannon  that  wonnd  beneath 
die  gentle  acclivity  on  which  I  stood,  through  the 
plaahy  meadows  and  the  wide  waste  of  bog>  whose 
rich  brown  tones  of  colour  faded  into  blue  on  th6 
hcnriaon;  or  in  noting  the  red-tanned  sail  of  some 
passing  turf-boat,  as  it  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
quiet  rirer,  or  in  recording  with  my  pencil  the  noble 
•Ume  cross,  or  the  traceiy  of  some  mouldering  ruin^ 

Wbeie  ivied  arcli,  or  pillar  lone^ 
Plead  haughtilj  for  glories  gone, 

though  I  should  not  say  '*  haughtily,"  for  poor  old 
Clonmacnoise  pleads  with  as  much  humility  as  the 
reBgum  which  reared  her  now  does ;  and  which,  lik6 
her,  interesting  in  the  attitude  of  decay,  teaches  and 
appeals  to  our  sympathies  and  our  imagination,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  strongholds  of  our  reason  by  storm, 
and  forcing  our  assent  by  overwhelming  batteries  of 
irrefragable  proof,  before  it  seeks  to  win  our  will  by 
tender  and  impassioned  appeals  to  the  heart*  But  I 
wander  from  Clonmacnoise.  It  is  a  truly  solemn  and 
lonely  spot ;  I  love  it  almost  to  a  folly,  and  have 
wandered  day  after  day  through  its  quiet  cemetery,  till 
I  have  almost  made  acquaintance  with  its  ancient 
grave- stones. 

One  day  I  was  accosted  by  a  peasant  who  had 
watched  for  a  long  time,  in  silent  wonder,  the  draft 
of  the  stone  cross,  as  it  grew  into  being  beneath  my 
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pMffiB ;  ftnd  finding  the  man  **  apt/*  a»  tbe  |^io$| 
MJ8  to  HiuKilet,  I  entered  into  conversation  vith  hiBi* 
To  tome  remurk  of  mine  tpucbiog  t)ie  imtiqaity  of 
Ibe  place,  be  aHored  me  "  it  wae  ^  ^^  gtdf  pl4ce» 
in  l^e  f9ti/<f  AQcient  iin^s/'  In  notioitig  ih%  4iSe9^ 
«iiee  between  tbe  itwo  Tound  tsmpf%  fyfpilmpmm 
4WQ  very  fine  ones  at  CSoami^ooi^e,  ODae  w  Hw  iipf 
pf  tbe  bill,  and  one  doae  beside  <^  idfuib^  iMfcW 
tbe  river,  be  acconnted  for  tbe  difierence  by  a  piece 
of  legendary  information  witb  wbicb  he  favoured  me, 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  sufficient  import- 
aSMse-jbo  interest  the  reader. 

"  Yo<i  see,  Sir/'  said  he,  "  the  one  down  tbert 
bi^a9t>  at  the  river  side,  was  biu^  the  #0^  iM 
fifiisbed  eon^plate  entirely^  for  the  roof  is  a^  il,  y;^ 
see ;  but  when  that  was  boik,  tbd  bjsbop  tho^gjbt 
that  another  id  look  very  purty  on  the  hill  b^^Mit^ 
and  so  be  bid  tiie  masons  set  to  woric^  and  bnild  qp 
another  tower  there* 

<<  Well,  away  they  went  to  wiok,  as  busy  as  nail- 
ers ;  troth  it  was  jist  like  a  bee-hive^  every  man  witb 
bis  hami|ier  in  bis  hand,  and  sure  the  tower  was  corn- 
plated  in  due  time.  Well,  when  the  last  stone  was 
laid  on  the  roof,  the  bishop  axes  the  masons  how 
much  he  was  to  pay  them,  and  they  ups  and  towld 
him  their  pnce ;  but  the  bishop,  they  say,  was  a  ney- 
gar,  (niggard,)  God  forgi'  me  for  saying  the  word  of 
so  holy  a  man !  and  be  said  they  axed  too  much»  and 
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he  wonUb't  pay  them.  With  that,  my  jeVl,  the 
niMonssQi^  they  would  take  no  less;  and  what  would 
yoa  think*  bat  the  bishop  had  the  cunnin'  to  take 
away  the  JMtbefB  that  was  reared  up  agin  the  toww. 

** '  And  now/  says  he,  'my  gay  fellows^'  says  he, 
'  the  ^iiiQ  a  down  oiit  o'  that  you'll  come  antil  yoa 
hum  manners,  and  tdi^e  what's  (^ered  to  yees/  says 
he ;  *  and  whei^  y^es  ecnne  down  in  your  price  yon 
may  «ome  down  yoHrselres  into  the  bargain.' 

^  Well,  aore  eooogh,  he  kep  his  word,  and  wouldn't 
htmaa  nor  mortyel go  nigh  them  to  h^  them;  and 
fidks  the  masoQS  didn't  like  the  notion  <^  Josivig  their 
honeat  ahnaiM,  and  small  blame  to  thcmi  Ibataure 
they  wor  alarm'  4II  the  time«  and  didn't  know  what 
IB  Hie  wide  w^ld  to  do,  when  there  was  a  fpol  chanced 
to  paaa  by,  and  aeen  them. 

'"Mushal  but  you  look  well  th^re,'  says  the 
innoomty  'an'  how  axe  you  7'  says  he. 

<« '  Not  much  the  betther  ar  your  axin,  'says  they. 

**  *  Maybe  you're  out  there,'  says  he*  So  he  ques- 
tioned them,  and  they  tould  him  how  it  wa^  with 
them,  and  how  the  bishop  tuk  away  the  ladtbers, 
and  they  eouldn't  come  down. 

"  *Tut,  you  fools,'  says  he,  'sure  isn't  it  asipr  to 
take  down  two  stones  nor  to  put  up  one  V 

"  Wasn't  that  mighty  cute  0'  the  fool,  sir  ?  And 
wid  tha^  aoj  dear  sowl,  no  sooner  said  than  dene. 
Mkt  the  maacina  begun  to  puJil  down  their  w<n^ 
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aiid  whin  they  went  an  {or  some  ticae,  the  hishop  bid 
them  stop,  and  he'd  let  them  down ;.  bat  faiks,  before 
he  gev  in  to  them  they  had  taken  the  roof  clane  off.; 
and  that's  the  raison  that  one  tower  has  a  roof,  Sir, 
and  the  other  has  none.'^ 

But  before  I  had  seen  Clonmacnoise  and  its  towers, 
I  was  intimate  with  the  most  striking  of  its  legends 
by  fayour  of  the  sinewy  boatman  who  rowed  me  to 
it.  We  had  not  long  left  Shannonbridge,  when, 
doubling  an  angle  of  the  shore,  and  stretching  up  a 
reach  of  the  river  where  it  widens,  the  principal 
iround  tower  of  Clonmacnoise  became  visible. 

"  What  tower  is  that  ?"  said  I  to  my  Charon. 

••That's  the  big  tower  of  Clonmacnoise,  Sir,"  he 
answered ;  '*  an',  if  your  honour  looks  sharp  a  little 
to  the  right  of  it,  lower  down,  you'll  see  the  ruins  of 
the  ould  palace." 

On  a  somewhat  closer  inspection,  I  did  perceive 
the  remains  he  spoke  of,  dimly  discernible  in  the 
distance ;  and  it  was  not  without  his  indication  of 
their  relative  situation  to  the  tower,  that  I  could  have 
distinguished  them  from  the  sober  grey  of  the 
horizon  behind  them,  for  the  evening  was  closing 
fast,  and  we  were  moving  eastward. 

^'  Does  your  honour  see  it  yit  V  said  my  boatman. 

*'  I  do,"  said  I. 

**  God  spare  you  your  eye-sight,"  responded  he, 
''for  troth  it's  few  gintlemen  could  see  the  ooM 
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pa!a/6e  this  far  off^  and  the  dan  so  low,  barrin'  ihef 
yete  used  to  sportin',  and  had  a  sharp  eye  for  the 
Inrda  over  a  bdg,  or  the  like  o'  that.  Oh,  then  it'd 
donmacnoise,  your  honour,  that's  the  holy  place,'* 
eonfinaed  he  :  "  mighty  holy  in  the  ould  ancient 
times,  and  mighty  great  too,  wid  the  sivin  churches, 
let  alone  the  two  towers,  and  the  bishop,  and  plinty 
o*  priests,  snd  all  to  that.'* 

'*  Two  towers  ?"  said  I ;  *'  then  I  suppose  one  had 
iaUcnr 

"Not  at  all,  sir,'*  said  he;  "but  the  other  on6 
that  yon  canH  see,  is  beyant  in  the  hollow  by  the 
riter  aide." 

**  And  it  was  a  great  place,  you  say,  in  the  ould 
imdaU  Hmes  ?'* 

"Troth  it  was.  Sir,  and  is  still,  for  to  this  day  k 
haUi  th6  world  in  regard  o*  pilgrims." 

*' Pilgrims  r*  I  ejaculated. 

**  Tea,  Sir,"  said  the  boatman,  with  his  owu  quiet 
manner;  although  it  was  evident  to  a  quick  observer, 
that  my  surprise  at  the  mention  of  pilgrims  had  not 
escaped  him. 

I  mused  a  moment.  Pilgrims,  thought  I,  in  the 
Briiish  dominions.  In  the  nineteenth  century — 
strange  enough  I 

"And  80,"  continued  I  aloud,  "  you  have  pilgrims 
al  Clonmacnoise  ?" 

"Troth  we  have,  your  honour*  from  the  top  of  thie 
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north  and  the  farthest  comer  of  Eenry ;  tnd  jm 
v^j  aee  them  any  dajr  in  the  week,  let  alone  Ae 
pathera  (patron)  dUy,  when  all  the  world*  jpi^i 
think,  was  th^re." 

<*  And  the  palacey"  said  I,  '*  I  suppose  bdon^ed 
to  the  bUhpp  of  Clonmacnoise  ?" 

"  Some  says  *twas  the  bishop^  your  honour,  and 
indeed  it  is  them  that  has  lamin'  says  so :  hut  mfim 
says  'twas  a  king  had  it  long  ago,  afore  the  Chnrdies 
was  there  at  all  at  all ;  and  sure  enough  it  looks  hr 
onlder  nor  the  ehnrchesi  though  them  is  ould  enotigh 
Ood  knows.  All  Ihe  knpwled^hle  people  I  ever 
heerd  talk  of  it,  says  that;  and  now.  Sir/' said  bn in 
an  expostalatory  tone^  ^wouldn't  it  be  fiur  more 
nath'ral  that  the  bishop  id  live  in  the  Ghtueehfie? 
And  BQre»"  continued  h^  evidently  leaning  to  the 
popular  belief,  *^  id  stands  to  raUfn^  that  a  }fwg  id 
lire  in  a  palace,  and  why  shud  it  be  called  a  palace 
if  a  king  didn't  live  there  V 

Satisfying  hin^self  with  this  most  logipal  iooo^or 
sion,  he  pulled  Jus  oar  with  evident  self-complaoency; 
and  as  I  have  always  found,  I  derived  more  legendary 
infonnation  by  yielding  somewhat  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  narrator,  and  by  abstaining  from  inflicting  avy 
wound  on  his  pride  (so  Irish  a  failing)  by  laughing 
at  or  endeavouring  to  combat  his  credulity^  I  seemed 
to  favour  his  conclusions,  and  admitted  that  a  king 
mpibt  have  been  the  ei-<lewmt  occupant  of  f  he  palace* 
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Sk)  Am(;ti  being  settler^  he  proceeded  to  tell  tne  thiit 
"there  was  a  mighty  quare  story'*  A^ont  the  last 
king  thiit  ruled!  Clonnoiacntoise  ;  and  hating  expressed 
an  eager  desire  to  hear  the  quare  story — he  s^med 
quite  happy  lit  being  called  on  to  fulfil  the  odice  o^ 
chronicler ;  and  puTling  his  oar  with  an  easier  sweep, 
lest  he  might  disturb  the  quiet  hearing  of  his  legend 
by  the  rude  splash  of  the  water,  he  prepared  to  teU 
his  tale,  and  t,  to  devour  up  his  discourse. 

**  Well)  Sir,  they  say  there  was  a  king  wanst  lived 
in  the  palace  beyant,  and  a  sportin'  fellow  be  was, 
mad  Cead  nUte  /aitte*  was  the  word  in  the  palace ;  no 
one  kem  but  was  welkim,  and  I  go  bail  the  sorra  one 
left  it  without  the  deoeh  an*  dorisf^ — well,  to  be  sure, 
the  king  av  coorse  had  the  best  of  eatin'  and  drinkin,* 
and  there  was  bed  and  boord  for  the  stranger,  let 
alone  the  welkim  for  the  neighbours — and  a  good 
neighbour  he  was  by  all  accounts,  until,  as  bad  luck 
would  have  it,  a  crass  ould  bishop^  (the  saints  forgi' 
me  for  saying  the  word,)  kem  to  rule  over  the 
chuvcbes.  Now«  you  must  know,  the  king  was  a 
likely  man^  and«  as  I  said  already,  he  was  a  sportin' 
feUoWf  and  by  coorse  a  great  fayourite  with  the 
women ;  he  had  a  smile  and  a  wink  for  the  crathers 
at  every  hand's  ton^  and  the  soft  word,  and  the—- 
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the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  he  was  the  divUtaaang 
the  girls. 

**  Well,  Sir,  it  was  all  mighty  well,  nntell  the  onld 
bishop  I  mintioned  arrived  at  the  Churches  ;  but 
whin  he  kem,  he  tuk  great  scandal  at  the  goings-an 
of  the  king,  and  he  detarmined  to  cut  him  short  in 
his  coorses  all  at  wanst ;  so  with  that  whin  the  king 
wint  to  his  duty,  the  bishop  nps  and  he  teUs  him 
that  he  must  mend  his  manners,  and  all  to  that; 
and  when  the  king  said  that  the  likes  o'  that  was 
never  tould  him  afore  by  the  best  priest  o'  them  all, 
*  More  shame  for  them  that  wor  before  me/  says  the 
bishop. 

"  But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  king  looked 
mighty  black  at  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  looked 
twice  blacker  at  him  again,  and  so  on,  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  they  parted  the  bittherest  of  inimies  : 
and  the  king  that  was  the  best  o'  friends  to  the 
churches  afore,  swore  be  this  and  be  that,  he^d  vex 
them  for  it,  and  that  he'd  be  even  with  the  bishop 
afore  long. 

**  Now,  Sir,  the  bishop  might  jist  as  well  have 
kept  never  mindin'  the  king's  little  kimmeens  with 
the  girls,  for  the  story  goes  that  he  had  a  little  failin* 
of  his  own  in  regard  of  a  dhrop,  and  that  he  knew 
the  diifer  betune  wine  and  wather,  for,  poor  ignorant 
crathurs,  it's  little  they  knew  about  whiskey  in  them 
days.     Well,  the  king  used  pften  to  send  lashins  o* 
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wioe  to  the  Churches,  by  the  way,  as  he  said,  that 
they  should  have  plinty  of  it  for  celebrating  the 
mass — although  he  knew  well  that  it  was  a  little  of 
it  went  far  that-a-way«  and  that  their  Riyerincef 
was  fond  of  a  hearty  glass  as  well  as  himself,  |ui4 
why  not.  Sir  7— if  they'd  let  him  alone  ;  for,  say? 
the  king,  as  many  a  one  said  afore,  and  will  again, 
I'll  make  a  child's  bargain  with  you,  says  he,  do  you 
let  me  alone,  and  1*11  let  you  alone ;  manin'  by  that, 
Sir,  that  if  they'd  say  nothin'  about  the  girls,  be 
would  give  them  plinty  of  wine. 

''And  so  it  fell  out  a  little  before  he  had  the 
scrimmage*  with  the  bishop,  the  king  promised  them 
a  fine  store  of  wine  that  was  comin'  up  the  Shannon 
in  boats.  Sir,  and  big  boats  they  wor,  Fll  go  bail — 
not  all  as  one  as  the  little  drolleen  (wren)  of  a  thing 
we're  in  now,  but  nigh-hand  as  big  as  a  ship ;  and 
there  was  three  of  these  fine  boats-full  comin' — two 
for  himself,  and  one  for  the  churches ;  and  so  says 
the  king  to  himself,  '  the  divil  receave  the  dhrop  of 
that  wine  they  shall  get,'  says  he,  *  the  dirty  beg- 
gariy  neygars ;  bad  cess  to  the  dhrop,'  says  he,  'my 
big-bdlied  bishop,  to  nourish  your  jolly  red  nose — 
1  said  I*d  be  even  with  you,'  says  he,  'and  so  I 
will ;  and  if  you  spoil  my  divarshin,  I'll  spoil  yours, 
and  torn  about  is  fair  play,  -as  the  divil  said  to  the 

*  Evidentlj  derived  from  th^  Jrenc^  tKrimer, 
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smoke-jack/  80  with  tbat.  Sir,  the  king  goes  and 
he  ^itA  otdhers  to  hk  sartiEiDtB  how  it  wid  he  w&en 
die  hoata  kem  up  the  river  Hdth  the  wine— ^aiid  mott 
especial  to  oiie  in  partie*lar  fhe^  called  Gomy,  hii 
owti  man,  hy  raison  he  was  mighty  stout,-  and  didn% 
loYie  priests  much  more  nor  himself. 

**^How  Corny,  Sir,  let  alone  bein*  stout,  wai 
mighty  dark»  and  if  he  wanst  said  the  woid,  you 
might  as  wen  sthrire  to  move  the  rock  of  Dunamaise 
as  Corny,  though  without  a  big  word  at  all  at  all, 
but  as  quite  (quiet)  as  a  child.  Well,  in  good  tim^, 
up  kem  the  boats,  and  down  runs  the  monks,  all  as 
one  as  a  flock  o'  crows  over  a  corn-field,  to  pick  up 
whatever  they  could  for  thomselves ;  but  tstoth  the 
king  was  afore  them^  for  all  his  men  was  then,  and 
Corny  at  their"  head. 

^<  Dominm  vobUcum,*  (which  raanesi  God  aaviT 
you.  Sir,)  says  one  of  the  monks  to  Comy> '  wife  kMt 
down  to  save  you  the  tlmwble  of  onloadiag  the 
wine,  which  Ihe  king>  God  bless  him^  givea  to  the 
church.* 

"*0h,  no  throuble  in  life,  plase  your  Riveriacc,* 
says  Corny,  *  we'll  ufiload  it  oursdves,  your  RiveN 
ince,'  says  he. 

^'  So  with  diat  they  began  unloading,  first  one^ 
boat,  and  then  another ;  but  sure  enough,  every  in- 
dividual cashk  of  it  went  up  to  the  palace,  and  not  a 
one  to  the  Churches  :  so  whin  tbey  seen  the  second 
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beat  n'most  empty ;  iq[uare  th(Mighi;8  began  to  come 
into  their  heads,  for  before  this  oflPier^  the  first  boat- 
load was  always  sent  to  the  bishop,  afore  a  dhrop  was 
taken  to  the  king,  which,  you  know,  was  good  man- 
ners. Sir ;  and  the  king,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  giu- 
tleman,  every  ineh  ef  him.  So,  with  that,  says  one 
of  the  monks : 

^'  *  My  blessin'  an  yon.  Corny,  my  son,'  says  he, 
*  sore  it's  not  forgettin'  the  bishop  you'd  be,  nor  the 
churches,'  says  he,  '  that  stands  betune  you  and  the 
difil.' 

**  Well,  Sir,  at  the  word  divil,  'twas  as  good  as  a 
play  to  see  the  look  Corny  gave  out  o'  the  corner  of 
\i8  eye  at  the  monk. 

•*  *  Foiget  yez,'  says  Corny,  *  throth  it's  long  afore 
me  or  my  masthevy  says  he,  (nodding  his  head  a  bit 
at  the  word,)  '  will  forget  the  bishop  of  Clonmac- 
noise.  Go  an  with  your  work,  boys,'  says  he  to  the 
men  about  him,  and  away  they  wint,  and  soon  finished 
unloadin'  the  second  boat ;  and  with  that  they  b^n 
at  the  third. 

'' '  Ood  bless  yeur  work,  boys,'  says  the  bishop ; 
for,  sure  enough,  'twas  the  bishop  himself  kem  down 
to  the  river  side,  having  got  the  hard  word  of  what 
was  goin'  an.  '  God  bless  your  work,'  says  he,  as 
they  heaved  the  first  barrel  of  wine  out  of  the 
ooat.     *  O09  help  them,  my  sons,'  says  he,  turning 
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round  to  half  a  dozen  strappin*  young  priests  as  was 
standing  by. 

*'  *  No  occasion  in  life,  plaze  your  Riverince/  says 
Corny ;  *  I'm  intirely  obleeged  to  your  lordship,  but 
ve*re  able  for  the  work  ourselyes,'  says  he.  And 
without  sayin'  another  word,  away  went  the  barrel 
out  of  the  boat,  and  up  on  their  shoulders,  or  what- 
ever way  they  wor  takin'  it,  and  up  the  hiU  to  the 
palace. 

'*  '  Hillo ! '  says  the  bishop,  '  where  are  yiz  goiiv' 
with  that  wine  ?  *  says  he. 

"  *  Where  I  tould  them,'  says  Corny. 
'  Is  it  to  the  palace?'  says  his  Riverince. 
*  Faith,  you  jist  hit  it,*  says  Corny. 
'And  what's  that  for?'  says  the  bishop. 

"  *  For  fun,'  says  Corny,  no  ways  frikened  at  aU 
by  the  dark  look  the  bishop  gave  him.  And  sure  it's 
a  wondher  the  fear  of  the  church  didn't  keep  him  ii 
dread — but  Corny  was  the  divil  intirely. 

*'  *  Is  that  the  answer  yon  give  your  clargy,  you 
reprobate  ? '  says  the  bishop.  'Ill  tell  you  what  k 
is,  Corny,'  says  he,  *  as  sure  as  your  standin'  there 
I'll  excommunicate  you,  my  fine  fellow,  if  you  dont 
keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.' 

"  *  Sure  it  wouldn't  be  worth  your  Riverince's 
while,'  says  Corny,  *  to  excommunicate  the  likes  o' 
me,'  says  he,  *  while  there's  the  king  my  masther  H 
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the  fore,  for  your  holiness  to  play  bell,  book,  and 
candle-light  with.' 

"  '  Do  you  mane  to  say,  you  scruff  o'  the  earth,* 
says  the  bishop,  ^  that  your  maather,  the  king,  put 
you  up  to  what  you're  doing?' 

"  *  Divil  a  thing  else  I  mane/  says  Corny. 

•'  '  You  villian! '  says  the  bishop,  *  the  king  never 
did  the  like.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  I  did  though/  says  the  king,  puttin' 
in  his  word  fair  an  aisy ;  for  he  was  lookin'  out  o' 
his  dhrawin'-room  windy,  and  run  down  the  hill  to 
the  river,  when  he  seen  the  bishop  goin',  as  he  thought, 
to  put  his  comether  upon  Corny. 

"  '  So/  says  the  bishop,  tumin'  round  quite  short 
R)  the  king — *  so,  my  lord,'  says  he,  <  am  I  to  under- 
stand this  villian  has  your  commands  for  his  purty 
behavor?' 

''  '  He  has  my  commands  for  what  he  done/  says 
the  king,  quite  stout ;  *  and  more  be  token,  I'd  have 
yon  to  know  he's  no  villian  at  all,'  says  he,  *  but  a 
thrusty  sarvant,  that  does  his  masther^s  biddin'.' 

"  *  And  don't  you  intind  sendin'  any  of  this  wine 
over  to  my  churches  beyant  ? '  says  the  bishop. 

•*  •  The  divil  resave  the  dhrop,*  says  the  king. 

"  'And  what  for?'  says  the  bishop. 

"  *  Bekase  I've  changed  my  mind/  says  the  king. 

"  'And  won't  you  give  the  church  wine  for  the 
holy  mass  7 '  says  the  bishop. 
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'  The  mass ! '  says  the  king,  eyin'  him  mighty  sly, 
'Yes,  Sir — the  mass/  says  his  Siverincey  co- 
louring up  to  the  eyes — *  the  mass/ 

*' '  Ob,  baithershin ! '  says  the  king. 

*'  '  What  do  you  mane  ? '  says  the  bbhop — and 
his  nose  got  blue  with  fair  rage. 

"  '  Oh,  nothin*/  says  the  king,  with  a  toss  of  his 
head. 

«<  <  Are  you  a  gintleman  ? '  says  the  bishop. 

''  '  Every  inch  o'  me,'  says  the  king. 

«  <  Then  sure  no  gintleman  goes  back  of  his  word/ 
says  the  other. 

'<  <  I  wont  go  back  o*  my  word,  either,'  saya  the 
king.— '  I  promised  to  give  wixke  for  the  mass,'  says 
he,  '  and  so  I  will.  Send  to  my  palace^very  Sunday 
mornin',  and  you  shall  have  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
that*s  plinty ;  for  I'm  thinkin','  says  the  king,  *  that 
so  much  wine  lyin'  beyant  there,  is  neither  good  for 
your  bodies  nor  your  sowls/ 

«  <  What  do  you  mane  ? '  says  the  bishop  in 
a  great  passion,  for  all  the  world  like  a  turkey- 
cock. 

«  <  I  mane,  that  when  your  wine-^^Uar  is  so  full/ 
says  the  king,  '  it  only  brings  the  fairies  about  yoi^ 
and  makes  away  with  the  wine  too  fast,'  says  he 
laughin' ;  '  and  the  fairies  to  be  about  the  churches 
isn't  good,  your  Biverince,'  says  the  king ;  '  for  I'oi 
thinkin','  says  he,  '  that  some  of  the  spiteful  little 
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diYils  has  given  your  RiTerince  a  blast,  and  burnt 
the  ind  of  your  nose/ 

"^th  that,  my  dear,  you  couldn't  hould  the 
bishop,  with  the  rage  he  was  in ;  and  says  he, 
'  Ton  think  to  dhrink  all  that  wine — but  you're  mis- 
taken,' says  he — 'fill  your  cellars  as  much  as  you 
like/  says  the  bishop,  '  but  you^U  die  w  drooth  yit; 
— and  with  that  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and 
cnrsed  the  long  (God  betune  us  and  harm !)  and 
shakin*  his  fist  at  him,  he  gother  [gathered]  all 
his  monks  about  him,  and  away  they  wint  home  to 
the  churches. 

*'Wd],  Sir,  sure  enough,  the  king  fell  sick  of  a 
snddent,  and  all  the  docthors  in  the  country  roilnd 
was  aent  for ;— but  they  could  do  him  no  good  at  all 
at  all— and  day  by  day  he  was  wastin'  and  waatin', 
and  pinin'  and  pinin',  till  the  fiesh  was  worn  off  his 
bonesy  and  he  was  as  bare  and  as  yallow  as  a  kite's 
claw;  and  then,  what  would  yon  think,  but  the 
drooth  came  an  him  sure  enough,  aud  he  was  callin' 
for  dhrink  every  minit^  till  you'd  think  he''^  dhrink 
the  9ae  dhry. 

"  Well,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  that  night, 
the  drooth  was  an  him  worse  nor  ever,  though  he 
dhnink  as  much  that  day — ay,  troth,  as  much  as 
would  turn  a  mill;  and  he  called  to  his  servants  for 
a  dhrink  offfrule  [gruel.] 

*  The  gmle'a  all  out/  says  they. 
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<< '  Well,  then,  give  me  some  whayy*  says  he. 

"  *  There's  none  left,  my  lord,*  says  they. 

*'  *  Then  give  me  a  dhriok  of  wine,'  says  he. 

«  <  There's  none  in  the  room,  dear,'  says  the  nurse- 
tiodher. 

*''Then  go  down  to  the  wine-cellar,'  says  he, 
'  and  get  some.' 

"  With  that,  they  wint  to  the  wine-cellar— bat, 
jew'l  machree,  they  soon  run  back  into  his  room, 
with  their  faces  as  white  As  a  sheet,  and  toold  him 
there  was  not  one  dhrop  of  wine  in  all  the  cashks 
vjpL  the  cellar. 

*' '  Oh  murther !  morther!'  says  the  king,  ^  Pm 
dyirC  of  drootk,'  says  he. 

**  And  then,  God  help  iz !  they  bethonght  them- 
selyes  of  what  the  bishop  said,  and  the  curse  he  laid 
an  the  king. 

** '  You've  no  grule  ?'  says  the  king. 

"  '  No/  says  they. 

*"NortrAay?' 

"  *  No,'  says  the  sarvants. 

**  *  Nor  wine  V  says  the  king. 

** '  Nor  wine  either,  my  lord,'  says  they. 

*'  *  Have  you  no  tay  ?*  says  he. 

"  *  Not  a  dhrop,'  says  the  nurse-tindher. 

*'  *  Then,'  says  the  king,  *  for  the  tindher  marcy 
of  God,  gi'  me  a  dhrink  of  wather.* 

••  And  what  would  you  think,  Sir,  but  there 
wasn't  a  dhrop  of  wather  in  the  place. 
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^  '  Ohf  murther !  murther !'  says  the  king,  *  isn't 
it  a  poor  case,  that  a  king  can't  get  a  dhrink  of 
wather  in  his  own  house  ?  Go  then/  says  he,  *  and 
get  me  a  jog  of  wather  out  of  the  ditch.' 

"  For  there  was  a  hig  ditch,  Sir,  all  round  the 
palace.  And  away  they  run  for  wather  out  of  the 
ditch,  while  the  king  was  roarin'  like  mad  for  the 
drooth,  and  his  mouth  like  a  coal  of  fire.  And  sure. 
Sir,  the  story  goes,  they  couldn't  find  any  wather  in 
the  ditch ! 

'^'Millia  murther!  millia  murther!'  cries  the 
king,  *  will  no  one  take  pity  an  a  king  that's  dyin* 
for  tke  bare  drooih  V 

''And  they  all  thrimhled  again,  with  the  fair 
fright,  when  they  heerd  this,  and  thought  of  the 
oold  bishop's  prophecy. 

"  *  Well,'  says  the  poor  king,  *  run  down  to  the 
Shannon,'  says  he,  '  and  sure,  at  all  events,  you'll 
get  wather  there,'  says  he. 

"  Well,  Sir,  away  they  run  with  pails  and  nog- 
gins, down  to  the  Shannon,  and  (God  betune  us  and 
harm !)  what  do  you  think.  Sir,  but  the  river  Shan- 
non was  dhry  I  So,  av  coorse,  when  the  king  heer  i 
the  Shannon  was  gone  dhry,  it  wint  to  his  heart ; 
and  he  thought  o'  the  bishop's  curse  an  him—and, 
givin'  one  murtherin'  big  aereeck^  thlit  split  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  he  died, 
Sir — makin'  the  bishop's  words  good,  that '  he  would 
dU  of  drootk  yit  P 
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'^  And  now.  Sir/*  says  my  hutoiian,  with  a  look 
of  larking  hamoar  in  his  dark  grey  eye,  **  isn't  that 
mighty  wondherfdl — tv  its  tkrue?" 


AN  ESSAY  ON  FOOLS. 


"  A  bol,  •  (bol ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  foreM. " 


As  lome  aUniioa  hu  been  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  foregoing  story  to  a  ibol,  this,  perh&ps,  is  the 
fittestptace  to  Mty  aomething  of  fools  in  general.  Be 
it  nndentood,  I  only  mean  fools  by  profesBion ;  for, 
were  amatenr  foola  included,  an  eisay  on  foola  in 
genenl  wonld  be  no  trifling  undertaking.  And,  fur- 
ther, I  mean  to  limit  myself  within  atill  more  cir- 
mmacribed  bounds,  by  treating  of  tht  inbject  only 
as  it  regards  that  immediate  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominiona  calUd  Ireland. 
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In  Ireland,  the  fool,  or  natural,  or  innocent,  (for 
by  all  those  names  he  goes,)  as  represented  in  the 
stories  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  is  very  much  the  fool 
that  Shakspeare  occasionally  embodies ;  and  even  in 
the  present  day,  many  a  witticism  and  sarcasm,  given 
oirth  to  hv  these  mendicant  Touchstones,  would  be 
treasured  in  the  memory  of  our  heau  monde,  under 
the  different  heads  of  brilliant  or  biting,  had  they 
been  uttered  by  a  Bushe  or  a  Plunket.  I  recollect 
a  striking  piece  of  imagery  employed  by  one  of  the 
tribe,  on  his  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  certain 
steward,  who,  as  a  severe  task-master,  had  made 
himself  disliked  amongst  the  peasantry  employed  on 
his  master's  estate.  This  man  had  acquired  a  nick- 
name, (Irishmen,  by  the  way,  are  celebrated  for  the 
application  of  sobriquets^)  which  nick-name  was 
*'  Danger;"  and  the  fool,  standing  one  day  amidst 
a  parcel  of  workmen,  who  were  cutting  turf,  per- 
ceived this  said  steward  crossing  the  bog  towards 
them  :  '<  Ah,  ah !  by  dad,  you  must  work  now,  boys," 
said  he,  ''  here  comes  Danger.  Bad  luck  to  you, 
daddy  Danger,  you  dirty  blood-sucker,  sure  the 
earth's  heavy  with  you."  But  suddenly  stopping  in 
his  career  of  common-place  abuse,  he  looked  with 
an  air  of  contemplative  dislike  towarda  the  man,  and 
deliberately  said,  "There  you  are,  Danger!  and 
may  I  never  break  bread,  if  all  the  turf  in  the  hog 
'id  warm  me  to  you,** 
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Sacb  are  the  occasional  bursts  of  figarative  lan- 
guage uttered  by  our  fools,  who  are  generally  men- 
dicants ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  fitter  to  call  them 
dependants^  either  on  some  particnlar  family,  or  on 
the  wealthy  fiurmers  of  the  district.  But  they  haTe 
a  great  objection  that  such  should  be  supposed  to  be 
the  case,  and  are  particularly  jealous  of  their  inde- 
pendence. An  example  of  this  was  given  me  by  a 
firiend,  who  patronised  one  that  was  rather  a  favour- 
ite of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
constant  attendant  at  every  fair  within  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  where  he  was  sure  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of 
money  from  his  gentlemen  friends.     Aware  of  this 

fiact,  Mr. meeting  Jimmy  *  one  morning  on  the 

road,  and  knowing  what  errand  he  was  bound  on, 
asked  him  where  he  was  going  ? 

"  Fm  goin'  to  the  fair,  your  honour." 

**  Why,  what  can  bring  you  there  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  Tve  business  there." 

«  What  business ? '' 

"  111  tell  you  to-morrow." 

'^  Ah  !  Jimmy,"  said  the  gentleman,  ^'  I  see  how 
it  is — you're  going  to  the  fair  to  ask  all  the  gentle- 
men for  money." 

*  This  18  the  name  almost  universally  applied  here  to  foolai 
Tmi  seems  to  he  the  one  in  use  in  England,  even  as  far  bac) 
as  8hak^>eare's  time :  hat  Jimmy  is  the  estahlished  name  ia 
JrslancL 
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'*  Indeed  Fm  not :  Fm  no  beggar — Jimmy  wouldn't 
6e  a  beggar.  Do  yon  think  Fye  notbin'  eke  to  do 
but  beg  r" 

"  Well,  what  else  brings  yon  to  the  fair?** 

"  Sure  I'm  goin'  to  sell  a  cow  there,"  said  Jimmy, 
qnite  delighted  at  fiancying  he  had  snecessfnUy  baf- 
fled the  troublesome  inqoiries  of  the  Squire  :  and  not 
willing  to  risk  another  question  or  answer,  he  utter- 
ed his  deafening  laugh,  and  pursued  his  road  to 
the  fair. 

From  the  same  source  I  heard  that  they  are  ad- 
mirable couriers,  which  my  friend  very  fairly  account- 
ed for,  by  attributing  it  to  the  small  capability  of 
comprdiension  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds, 
which,  rendering  them  unable  to  embrace  more  than 
one  idea  at  a  time,  produces  a  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  renders  them  valuable  messengers.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  he  told  me  that  a  gentleman  in  his 
neighbourhood  once  sent  a  certain  fool  to  the  town 

of .  with  a  packet  of  great  consequence  and 

value,  to  his  banker,  with  a  direction  to  the  bearer 

not  to  hand  it  to  any  person  but  Mr. himself, 

and  not  to  return  without  seeing  him. 

It  so  happened  Mr. had  gone  to  Dublin  that 

morning ;  and  no  assurances  nor  persuasion,  on  the 
part  of  that  gentleman's  confidential  clerk,  could 
induce  the  fool  to  hand  him  the  parcel — ^thus  observ- 
ing strict  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  master. 
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Bat  lie  adhered  still  more  literally  to  his  commis- 

tioB ;  for  when  he  was  told  Mr. had  gone  to 

Dublin^  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  give  him 
tJie  xmcket,  he  said,  "  Oh,  very  well,  Jimmy  'iU  go 
hack  again ;"  hut  when  he  left  the  office,  he  took 
the  road  to  Dublin,  instead  of  homewards,  having 
been  ludden  not  to  return  without  delivering  it,  and 
ran  the  distance  to  the  capital,  (about  one  hundred 
and  forty  imles,)  in  so  short  a  time,  that  he  arrived 
there  bat  a  few  hours  after  the  gentleman  he  followed^ 
and  never  rested  until  he  discovered  where  he  was 
lodged,  and  delivered  to  him  the  parcel*  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  instructions. 

Tbey  aie  affectionate  also.  I  have  heard  of  a 
fboly  who,  when  some  favourite  member  of  a  iiamily 
he  was  attached  to  died,  went  to  the  church- yard, 
and  sat  on  the  grave,  and  there  wept  bitterly,  and 
watched  night  and  day;  nor  could  he  be  forced  from 
the  place,  nor  could  the  -calls  of  hunger  and  thirst 
induce  him  to  quit  the  spot  for  many  days ;  and  such 
was  the  intensity  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  affec- 
tionate creature,  that  he  died  in  three  months  after- 
wards. 

fiat  they  can  be  revengeful  too,  and  entertain  a 
gradge  with  great  tenacity.  The  following  is  a  ridi- 
cakma  instance  of  this: — A  fool,  who  had  been 
severely  bitten  by  a  gander,  that  was  unusually 
courageous,  watched  an  opportunity,  when  his  enem; 
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was  absent,  and  getting  amongst  the  rising  family  of 
the  gander,  he  began  to  trample  upon  the  goslings, 
and  was  caught  in  the  fact  of  murdering  them 
(wholesale,  by  the  enraged  woman  who  had  reared 
them. 

"  Ha !  Jimmy,  yon  villian,  is  it  murtherin'  my 
lovely  goslins  you  are,  you  thief  of  the  world  ?  Bad 
scram  to  you,  you  thick-headed  vagabone." 

"Divil  mend  them,  granny,"  shouted  Jimmy, 
with  a  laugh  of  idiotic  delight,  as  he  leaped  over  a 
ditch,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hen-wifci  who  rushed 
upon  him  with  a  broom-stick,  full  of  dire  intent  upon 
Jimmy's  skull. 

"  Oh,  you  moroadin'  thief!"  cried  the  exasperated 
woman,  shaking  her  uplifted  broomstick  at  Jimmy 
in  impotent  rage ;  "  wait  till  Maurice  ketches  you — 
that 's  all." 

"Divil  mend  them,  granny,"  shouted  Jimmy — 
"  ha  !  ha ! — why  did  their  daddy  bite  me  ?" 

The  peasantry  believe  a  fool  to  be  insensible  to 
fear,  from  any  ghostly  visitation;  and  I  heard  of 
an  instance  where  the  experiment  was  made  on  one 
of  these  unhappy  creatures,  by  dressing  a  strapping 
fellow  in  a  sheet,  and  placing  him  in  a  situation  to 
intercept  "  poor  Jimmy"  on  his  midnight  path,  and 
try  the  truth  of  this  generally-received  opinion,  by 
endeavouring  to  intimidate  him.  When  he  had 
reached  the  appointed  spot,  a  particularly  lonely  and 
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Darroir  path,  and  bo  hemmed  in  hy  high  hanks  oi| 
each  side,  as  to  render  escape  difficult,  Mr.  Ghost 
suddenly  reared  his  sheeted  person,  as  Jimmy  had 
half  ascended  a  broken  stile,  and  with  all  the  usual 
terrific  formulae  of  "Boo,"  •'Fee-fa-fura,"  &c.,  &c., 
demanded  who  -dared  to  cross  that  path  ?  The  an- 
swer, "  I'm  poor  Jimmy,"  was  given  in  his  usual 
tone.  "I'm  Raw-head  and  Bloody  bones,"  roared 
the  ghost.  "  Ho  !  ho  I  I  often  heerd  o'  you,"  said 
Jimmy.  *'  Baw,"  cried  the  ghost,  advancing — "  I'll 
kill  you— ril  kill  you-m  kiU  you."  "  The  divil 
a  betther  opinion  I  had  iv  you,"  said  Jimmy. 
••  Boo !"  says  Raw-head,  "  Til  eat  you— 111  eat  you." 
*  The  divil  do  you  good  with  me,'*  says  Jimmy.  And 
•o  the  ghost  was  at  a  nonplus,  and  Jimmy  won  the 
field. 

I  once  heard  of  a  joint-stock  company  having 
been  established  between  a  fool  and  a  blind  beggar- 
man,  and  for  whom  the  fool  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
guide.  They  had  share  and  share  alike  in  the 
begging  concern,  and  got  on  tolerably  well  together, 
until  one  day  the  bUnd  man  had  cause  to  suspect 
Jimmy's  honour.  It  happened  that  a  mail-coach 
paanng  by,  the  blind  man  put  forth  all  his  begging 
graces  to  induce  the  Equality'*  to  "extind  thei} 
charity,"  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  not  only  some 
•opper,  but  a  piece  of  silver  was  thrown  by  the  way 
tide,     Jimmy,  Fm  sorry  to  say,  allowed  "  the  filthy 
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xVLcre  of  gain"  so  far  to  predominate,  that  in  picking 
up  these  gratuities,  he  appropriated  the  silver  coin 
to  his  own  particular  pouch,  and  brought  the  half- 
pence only  for  division  to  his  bhnd  friend ;  but  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  so  nice  in  the  latter,  that  he 
detected  the  sound  of  the  falling  silver,  and  asked 
Jimmy  to  produce  it.  Jimmy  denied  the  fact 
stoutly.  "  Oh«  I  heerd  it  fall/'  said  the  blind  man. 
**  Then  you  were  betther  off  than  poor  Jimmy,"  said 
our  hero ;  "  for  you  heerd  it,  but  poor  Jimmy  didn't 
see  it."  *•  Well,  look  for  it,"  says  the  blind  man. 
**  Well,  well,  but  you're  cute,  daddy,"  cried  Jimmy; 
** you're  right  enough,  J  see  it  now;"  and  Jimmy 
affected  to  pick  up  the  sixpence,  and  handed  it  to 
his  companion. 

"  Now  we'll  go  an  to  the  Squire's,"  said  the  bKnu 
man,  "  and  they'll  give  us  somethin'  to  eat ;"  and 
he  and  his  idiot  companion  were  soon  seated  outside 
the  kitchen -door  of  the  Squire's  house,  waiting  for 
their  expected  dish  of  broken  meat  and  potatoes. 

Presently  Jimmy  was  summoned,  and  he  stepped 
forward  to  receive  the  plate  that  was  handed  him 
but  in  its  transit  from  the  kitchen-door  to  the  spot 
where  the  blind  man  was  seated,  Jimmy  played  foul 
again,  by  laying  violent  hands  on  the  meat,  and 
leaving  otatoes  only  in  the  dish.  Again  the  acute 
sense  of  the  blind  man  detected  the  fraud;  he  snified 
the  scent  of  the  purloined  provision;  and  after  pokiugf 
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with  hurried  fingers  amongst  the  potatoes,  he  ex- 
daimecU  ^*  Ha !  Jimmy»  Jimmy,  I  smelt  meat." 
**  Deed  and  deed,  no,"  said  Jimmj,  who  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  the  Tonicity  of  hnital  hunger,  de- 
▼onred  hia  stolen  prey.  ' '  That's  a  lie,  Jimmy,"  said 
the  blind  man— >^'  that's  like  the  sixpence.  Ha  I  yon 
thievin*  rogae,  to  cheat  a  poor  blind  man,  you  yil- 
lian ;"  and  forthwith  he  aimed  a  blow  of  his  stick  at 
Jimmy  with  anch  good  success,  as  to  make  the  fool 
bellow  lustily*  Matters,  however,  were  accommo* 
dated ;  and  both  parties  considered  that  the  beef  and 
the  blow  pretty  well  balanced  one  another,  and  so 
aceovBta  were  squared. 

After  their  meal  at  the  Squire's,  they  proceeded  to 
an  mdjoining  village ;  but  in  the  course  of  their  way 
thither,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  rapid,  and  some- 
times swoUeUy  mountain-stream,  and  the  only  means 
of  transit  was  by  large  blocks  of  granite  placed  at 
■Qch  intervals  in  the  stream,  as  to  enable  a  passen- 
ger  to  atep  from  one  to  the  other,  and  hence  called 
*' stepping-stones.''  Here,  then,  it  was  necessary^ 
on  the  blind  man's  part,  to  employ  great  caution, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  Jimmy, 
to  effect  his  purpose.  "  You'll  tell  me  where  I'm  t 
step,"  said  he,  as  he  cautiously  approached  the  brink. 
**  Ohf  I  will,  daddy,"  said  Jimmy ;  "  give  me  your 
hand." 

Bat  Jimmy  thought   a    good  opportunity  had 
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trrived,  for  disposing  of  one  whom  he  found  to  be  an 
i>?er-intelligent  companion,  and  leading  him  to  a  part 
of  the  bank  where  no  friendly  stepping-stone  was 
placed,  he  cried,  ''step  oat  now,  daddy."  The  poor 
blind  man  obeyed  the  command,  and  tumbled  plump 
into  the  water.  The  fool  screamed  with  delight,  and 
clapped  his  hands.  The  poor  deluded  blind  man 
floundered  for  some  time  in  the  stream,  which,  for- 
tunately, was  not  sufficiently  deep  to  be  dangerous ; 
and  when  he  scrambled  to  the  shore,  he  laid  about 
him  with  his  stick  and  tongue,  in  dealing  blows  and 
anathemas,  all  intended  for  Jimmy.  The  former 
Jimmy  carefully  avoided,  by  running  out  of  the 
enraged  blind  man's  reach.  *'  Oh,  my  curse  light  an 
you,  you  black-hearted  thraitor,"  said  the  dripping 
old  be^ar,  '*  that  has  just  wit  enough  to  be  wicked, 
and  to  play  such  a  hard-hearted  turn  to  a  poor  blind 
man."  "  Ha  !  ha !  daddy,"  cried  Jimmy,  '*  you 
catild  smell  the  mate — why  didn*t  you  smell  the 
watherV* 
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John  Daw,  of  the  coanty ,  gent.,  wlio. 

Cram  iuM  propenBity  to  look  down  Mb  neighbours' 
chinuieyi,  wu  funiliariy  called  Mr.  Jackdaw,  was  a 
man,  who,  (to  adopt  &  figure  of  speech  which  he 
often  lued  himielf,)  could  see  as  far  iuto  a  millstone 
H  moat  people.  He  could  play  at  politics,  m  boys 
play  at  marbles — and  Mr.  Daw  could  be  down  upon 
any  king'a  taw,  aa  best  suited  his  pleasure,  and 
prove  he  was  quite  right,  to  boot,  provided  you  would 
only  listen  to  his  argameots,  and  not  answer  tliera. 
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Though,  to  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Daw  seldom  meddled 
with  80  august  a  personage  as  a  king — he  was  rather 
of  Shakspeare's  opinion,  that 

There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king  ; 

and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  could  abuse 
to  his  heart's  content,  with  all  the  hackneyed  epithets 
of  tyrant,  monster,  &c.  without  any  offence  to  legitu- 
macyf  his  rage  against  royalty  was  somewhat  cur- 
tailed of  its  "  fsir  proportions/'  But  still,  politics 
always  afforded  him  a  very  pretty  allowance  of  hot 
water  to  dabble  in.  Of  coarse,  he  who  could  settle 
the  affairs  of  nations  with  so  much  satisfaction  to 
himself,  could  also  superintend  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  the  whole  county,  if  it  knew  but  all, 
had  weighty  obligations  to  Mr.  Daw,  for  the  conside- 
ration he  bestowed  on  the  concerns  of  every  man  in 
it,  rather  than  his  own.  But  the  world  is  very  ill- 
natured,  and  the  county in  particular ;    for 

while  Mr.  Daw  thus  exhibited  so  much  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  acquaintances,  they  only  called  him 
"  bore — busy-body — meddler,"  and  other  Buch-hke 
amiable  appellations. 

No  stolen  ^'  march  of  intellect'*  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  surprise  the  orthodox  outposts  of  Mr. 
Daw*s  understanding.  He  was  for  the  good  old  times 
— none  of  your  heathenish  innovations  for  him! 
The  word  liberality  was  an  abomination  in  his  ears, 
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md  ttrongly  remiDcied  Mm  of  '*  Popery,  slavery 
arbitrary  power,  brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes." 

Two  things  he  hated  in  particolar— cold  water 
flid  papists — he  thought  them  both  bad  for  *'  the 
oonslitiitioii.**  Now,  the  former  of  the  aforesaid, 
Ifr.  Daw  took  special  good  care  should  never  make 
any  innoTation  on  his --and  the  bitterest  regret  of 
kis  life,  was,  that  he  had  it  not  equally  in  his  power 
to  present  the  latter  from  making  inroads  upon  that 
of  the  nation. 

A  severe  triid  of  Mr.  DaVs  temper  existed,  in  the 
sitnatioii  which  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
hddy  on  the  road  which  led  from  his  house  to  the 
parodiial  Protestant  church.  This  chapel  was  a  sin- 
gakriy  humble  little  building,  whose  decayed  roof 
of  straw  gave  evidence  of  the  poverty  and  inability 
of  the  flodc  who  crowded  within  it  every  Sunday,  to 
twiwfjrJTi  a  more  seemly  edifice  for  the  worship  of 
God.  It  was  situated  immediately  on  the  road  side, 
and  so  inadequate  was  it  in  size  to  contain  the  con« 
gregation  which  flocked  to  it  for  admittance,  that 
hundreds  of  poor  people  might  be  seen  every  Sab- 
bath, kaeeling  outside  the  door,  and  stretching  in  a 
crowd  so  dense  across  the  road,  as  to  occasion  con- 
siderable obstruction  to  a  passenger  thereon.  This 
was  always  a  source  of  serious  annoyance  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Daw ;  and  one  Sunday  in  particular,  so 
Sfeat  was  the  concourse  of  people,  that  he  was 


absolutely  obliged  to  atop  hia  jaunting-car,  and 
delayed  the  enormous  space  of  a  full  minute  and  ar 
half,  before  the  offending  worehippere  could  get  out 
of  the  way.  This  -was  the  climas  of  annoyance — it. 
was  insufferable.  That  he  should  have,  CTery  Sun- 
day as  he  went  to  church,  hia  Christian  serenity 
disturbed  by  passing  so  heathenish  a  temple  i 
mass-house,  and  witness  the  adoration  of  "  danmable 
idolaters,"  was  bad  enough  ;  but  that  he,  one  of  the 
staunchest  Protestants  in  the  county,  one  of  the 
most  unflinching  of  the  sons  of  ascendancy,  should 
be  delayed  upon  hia  way  to  church  by  a  pack  of 
"rascally  rebelly  papists,"  as  be  charitably  called 
them,  was  beyond  endurance,  and  he  deeply  swore 
he  would  never  go  to  church  by  tbat  road  again,  to 
be  obnoxious  to  so  great  an  indignity.  And  he 
kept  his  word.     He  preferred  going  a  round  of  five 

miles  to  the  ample  and  empty  church  of  , 

than  again  pass   the  confined   and  crowded  littl* 
chapel. 

This  waa  rather  inconvenient  sometimes,  to  be 
sure,  when  autumn  rains  and  winter  snows  were 
falling — but  no  matter.  The  scene  of  his  degrada- 
tion was  not  to  be  passed  for  any  coasideration,  and 
many  a  thorough  drenching  and  frost-bitten  penalty 
were  endured  in  the  cause  of  ascendancy  ;  but  wliat 
then  ? — he  had  the  reward  in  his  own  breast,  and  be 
bore  all  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  cooaoltng 
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lumaelf .  in  the  notion  of  lus  being  a  "  suffering 
byaliflU" 

If  he  went  cot  of  his  way  to  avoid  one  popish  nui* 
sanoe»  be  was  **  fnU  ont  of  his  way  '*  by  another— 
namely,  by  having  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
convent.  Yea,  within  ear-shot  of  their  vesper  mosic 
lay  his  pleasnre-gronnd ;  and  a  stone  wall  (a  very 
strong  and  high  one,  to  be  sure)  was  all  that  inter- 
posed itself  between  his  Protestant  park  and  the  con* 
vent  garden. 

Both  of  these  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  expansive 
Shannon ;  and  **  many  a  time  and  oft,''  when  our 
hero  was  indulging  in  an  evening  stroll  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  did  he  wish  the  poor  nuns  fairly  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  as  their  neighbouring  voices,  raised 
perchance  in  some  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  smote  the 
tympanum  of  his  offended  ear. 

He  considered,  at  length,  that  this  proximity  to  a 
convent,  which  at  first  he  deemed  such  an  hardship, 
might  be  turned  to  account,  in  a  way,  of  all  others, 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  by  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  movements  of  its 
inmates.  Of  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  such  a 
body— of  their  numberless  intrigues,  &c.  &c.,  he 
himself  had  no  doubt,  and  he  forthwith  commenced 
a  system  of  espionnage^  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  produce  proof  for  the  conviction  of  others. 
During  the  day,  there  was  a  provoking  propriety 
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preseired  about  the  pkcci  that  excited  Mr.  Dair*8 
wrath — "  ay,  ay,"  would  he  mutter  to  hixnMlf» 
**  they  were  always  deep  as  well  as  datngeioaa*— 
they're  too  cunning  to  commit  themselves  by  any 
thing  that  might  be  easily  discovered ;  but  watt"- 
wait  until  the  moonlight  nights  are  past,  and  I'ii 
warrant  my  'Watching  shan't  go  for  nothing." 

Under  the  dewy  damps  of  night,  many  am  hour 
did  Mr.  Daw  hold  his  mrveillanee  arouad  the  con- 
vent bounds ;  but  still  fortune  favoured  him  not  in 
this  enterprise;  and  not  one  of  the  delinquencies 
which  he  had  no  doubt  were  going  forward,  had 
he  the  good  fortune  to  discover*  No  scarf  was 
waved  from  the  proscribed  casement^^no  laddier  of 
ropes  was  to  be  found  attached  to  the  forbiddai 
wall — ^no  boat,  with  muffled  oar,  stealthily  skhnmiiig^ 
along  the  waters,  could  be  detected  in  the  act  of 
depositing  *'  a  gallant  gay  Lothario  *'  in  the  Hespe- 
rian garden,  where,  he  doubted  not,  many  an  adven- 
turous Jason  plucked  forbidden  fruit« 

Chance,  however,  threw  in  his  way  m  discovery, 
which  all  his  premeditated  endeavours  had  formerly 
failed  to  accomplish ;  for  one  evening,  just  aa  the  last 
glimmer  of  departing  day  was  streaking  the  west, 
Mr.  Daw,  in  company  with  a  friend,  (a  congenial 
soul,)  when  returning  after  a  long  day's  shooting,  in 
gleeful  anticipation  of  a  good  dinner,  heard  a  sudden 
splash  in  the  water,  apparently  proceeding  from  th^ 
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extremity  of  the  content-wall,  to  which  point  they 
both  directly  hurried.  What  the  noise  originated 
in,  we  shall  soon  see ;  bat  a  moment's  pause  must 
be  first  giveo  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Daw's 
friend* 

He  was  a  little  biistHngni«n»  idways  fussing  about 
something  or  othef— eternidly  making  frivolous  ex- 
cuses for  paying  nsits  at  unseasonable  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  people  by  surprise,  and  seeing 
what  they  were  about,  and  everlastingly  giving 
people  advice ;  and  after  any  unpleasant  accident ,  loss 
of  property^  or  other  casualty,  he  was  always  ready 
wit^  an  assnniice,  that  "  if  that  had  been  his  case, 
ha  wooid  have  done  so  and  so;"  and  gave  ample 
groonds  for  you  to  understand  that  you  were  very 
little  more  or  less  than  a  fool,  and  he  the  wisest  of 
mee  since  the  days  of  Solomon* 

Bat  curiosity  was  his  prevailing  foible.  When  he 
entered  a  rooaa,  his  little  twinkling  eyes  went  peer- 
ing round  the  chamber,  to  ascertain  if  any  thiug 
worth  notice  was  within  eye-shot ;  and  wheu  failure 
ensoedt  in  that  case  he  himslf  went  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  into  every  corner,  and  with  excuses  so 
plaoaible,  that  he  flattered  himself  nobody  saw  what 
he  did.  For  example,  he  might  commence  thus— 
"  Ha  I  Miss  Emily,  you've  got  a  string  l)roken  in 
yonr  harp,  I  ase,"— and  forthwith  he  posted  over  to 
the  instrument ;  and  while  he  was  clawing  the  strings 
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and  declaring  it  wad  /'a  monstrous  sweet  liarp,^'  he 
was  reconnoitring  the  quarter  where  it  stood,  with 
the  ey^  of  &  lynx.  Unsuccessful  there,  he  would 
proceed,  mayhap,  to  the  table,  where  some  recently- 
received  letters  were  lying,  and  stooping  down  over 
one  with  its  seal  upwards,  exclaim,  *'  Dear  me !  what 
a  charming  device  I  Let  me  see — ^what  is  it? — a 
padlock,  and  the  motto  *  honour  keeps  the  key/  Ah! 
very  pretty  indeed — excellent."  And  then  he  would 
carelessly  turn  over  the  letter,  to  see  the  post-mark 
and  superscription,  to  try  if  he  could  glean  any  little 
hint  from  them — **  So,  so !  a  foreign  post-mark*  I 
see — ha  I  I  dare  say,  now,  this  is  from  your  cousin— 
his  regiment's  abroad,  I  believe?  Eh!  Miss  Emi- 
ly ?"  (rather  knowingly.)  Miss  Emily  might  reply 
slyly)  ^'I  thought  you  admired  the  motto  on  the 
seal  V*  "  Oh,  yes — a—very  true,  indeed — a  very 
pretty  motto  ;*' — and  so  on* 

This  little  gentleman  was,  moreover,  very  parti- 
cular in  his  dress ;  the  newest  fashions  were  sure  to 
be  exhibited  on  his  diminutive  person ;  and  from  the 
combined  quality  of  petit  maUre  and  eavesdropper,  he 
enjoyed  a  sobriquet  as  honourable  as  Mr.  Daw,  and 
was. called  Little  Beau  Peep. 

Upon  one  occasion,  however,  while  minding  his 
neighbours'  affairs  with  an  exemplary  vigilance,  seme 
sheep-stealers  made  free  with  a  few  of  his  flock,  and 
though  so  pre-eminently  prompt  in  the  suggestion  of 
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preveiitions  or  Temedies  in  similar  cases,  when  his 
friends  were  in  trouble^  he  could  not  make  the  slight- 
est saccessfiil  moYement  towards  the  recoYery  of  his 
own  property.  All  his  dear  friends  were,  of  conrse, 
delighted ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry  their  exultation 
in  his  mishapy  that  some  one,  a  night  or  two  after 
his  disaster,  pasted  on  his  hall  door  the  following 
quotation  from  a  celebrated  nursery  ballad ; — 

**  Little  Beau  Peep 
Has  lost  his  sheep, 
And  does  not  know  where  to  find  them." 

He  had  a  little  dogi  too,  that  was  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  himself,  and  emuhited  his  master  in  his 
prying  propensities ;  he  was  very  significantly  called 
*•  Ferret,**  and  not  unfirequently  had  he  been  instru- 
mental in  making  mischieyous  discoveries.  One  in 
particular  I  cannot  resist  noticing : — 

Mrs.  Fitz-Altamont  was  a  lady  of  high  descent^- 
in  short,  the  descent  had  been  such  a  long  one,  that 
the  noble  family  of  Fitz-Altamont  had  descended 
Tery  low  indeed — but  Mrs*  Fitz-Altamont  would 
nerer  let  ''  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  sink  in 
the  ground;'*  and,  accordingly,  was  always  remind- 
ing her  acquaintance  how  yery  noble  a  stock  she 
came  from,  at  the  yery  moment,  perhaps,  she  was 
making  some  miserable  show  of  gentility.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  fitz-Altamont's  mode  of  living  reminded  one 
very  much  of  worn-out  plated  ware,  in  which  the 
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copper  makes  a  verj  coofiidersible  appearance ;  or^  as 
Goldamiili  says  of  the  French,  she 

"  Trimmed  her  robe  of  frieze  with  copper  lace." 

Her  children  had  been  reared  from  their  earliest 
infancy  with  lofty  notions ;  they  started^  e^en  from 
the  baptismal  font,  under  the  shadow  of  high-so«nd- 
ing  names ;  there  were  Alfred^  Adolphus^  and  Harold* 
her  magnanimous  boys,  and  Angelina  and  Iphigenia, 
her  romantic  girls. 

Judge  then  of  the  mortification  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Alta- 
xponty  when  one  day,  seated  at  rather  a  homely  early 
dinner,  Little  Beau  Peep  popped  in  upon  them. — 
How  he  contriyed  such  a  surprise  is  not  stated — 
whether  by  a  surreptitious  entry  through  a  back 
window,  or,  fairy-like,  through  a  key-hole,  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained — but  certain  it  is,  he  detected 
the  noble  family  of  Fitz-Altamont  in  the  fact  of 
haying  been  dining  upon — eggs! — yes,  sympathetic 
reader — eggs  ! — The  denouement  took  place  thus  : — 
Seated  before  this  unseemly  fare,  the  noise  of  Beau 
Peep  was  heard  in  the  hall  by  the  afiErighted  Fitz- 
AltamoDts.  No  herd  of  startled  deer  was  ever  half 
so  terrified  by  the  deep  bay  of  the  ferocious  stag- 
hound,  as  "  the  present  company"  at  the  shrill  pipe 
of  the  cur,  Beau  Peep  ;  and  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment  of  thought  and  action  they  at  once  huddled 
eyery  thing  upon  the  table,  topsy  turyy,  into  the  table 
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dotK  tnd  crammed  it  idth  precipitous  speed  under, 
the  sofii;  and  acattering  tlie  chairs  from  their  formal 
and  indieatiTe  positton  roand  the  table,  they  met 
their  ** demr  JHtnd**  Beau  Peep  vnXh  smiles,  as  he 
gently  opened  the  door  in  his  own  insinuating  man- 
ner, to  say»  that  **  just  as  he  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  voold  not  pass  b j  his  esteemed  friend,  Mrs. 
Fiti-AltamMat»  without  calling  to  pay  his  respects.' 
Both  parties  wece  **  delighted^*  to  see  each  other,  and 
Mr.  Bean  Feep  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  his 
little  dog  ^*  Ferret''  lay  down  between  his  feet;  and 
whether  it  was  from  a  apice  d  his  master's  talent  for 
discovery,  or  a  keen  nose  that  nature  gave  him,  we 
know  not— but  after  sniffing  once  or  twice,  he  made 
a  sodden  dart  beneath  the  sofa,  and  in  an  instant 
emerged  from  under  its  deep  and  dirty  flounce,  drag- 
ging  nfiter  him  the  table-doth,  which,  unfolding  in 
its  coarse  along  the  well-damed  carpet,  disclosed  "  a 
beggaily  account  of  empty"  egg-shells. 

We  ahall  not  attempt  to  describe  iht  finale  oi  such 
a  acene  ;  but  Mrs.  Fitz-Altamont,  in  speaking  to  a 
friend  on  the  subject,  when  the  affair  had  ''got  wind," 
and  demanded  an  explanation,  declared  she  never  was 
so  **  horrified"  in  her  life.  It  was  just  owing  to  her 
own  foolish  good-nature;  she  had  allowed  all  her 
serfanta  (she  had  one)  to  go  to  the  fair  in  the  neigh- 
boorhoody  and  had  ordered  John  to  be  at  home  at  a 
certain  boor  from  the  town,  with  marketing.    Bu^t 
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John  did  not  return;  and  it  happened  so  unfortU' 
nately — such  a  thing  never  happened  before  in  her 
house — there  was  not  an  atom  in  the  larder  bat  eggs,, 
and  they  just  were  making  a  little  lunch,  when  that 
proYoking  creature,  Mr.  Tender,  broke  in  on  them. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  if  you  had  only  seen  it:  Alfred 
had  eaten  his  egg — Adolphus  was  eating  his  e^ — 
Harold  was  in  the  act  of  craeldng  his  egg — and  I  was 
just  putting  some  salt  in  my  egg,  (indeed  I  spilt  the 
salt  a  moment  before,  and  was  certain  something  un- 
lucky ^  was  going  to  happen) — and  the  dear  romantic 
girls,  Angelina  and  Iphigenia,  were  at  the  moment 
boiling  their  eggs,  when  that  dreadful  little  man  got 
mto  the  house.  It's  very  laughable,  to  be  sure— he ! 
he!  he! — when  one  knows  all  about  it ;  but  really  I 
was  never  so  provoked  in  my  life." 

We  ask  pardon  for  so  long  a  digression ;  but  an 
anxiety  to  show  what  sort  of  person  Little  Beau  Peep 
was,  has  betrayed  us  into  it;  and  we  shall  now  hurry 
to  the  developement  of  our  story. 

We  left  Beau  Peep  and  Jack  Daw  hurrying  off 
towards  the  convent-wall,  where  it  was  washed  by 
the  river,  to  ascertain  what  caused  the  loud  splash 
in  the  water,  which  they  heard,  and  has  already 
been  noticed.  On  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  Mr. 
Daw's  grounds,  they  perceived  the  stream  yet  agi- 
tated, apparently  from  the  sudden  immersion  of  some- 
thing into  it;  and»  on  looking  more  sharply  through 
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the  dusk,  they  saw,  floating  rapidly  down  the  cur- 
rentr  a  basket,  at  some  distance,  but  not  so  far  away 
as  to  prevent  their  hearing  a  faint  cry,  evidently  pro- 
oee^ng  from  it ;  and  the  next  moment  they  heard  a 
female  voice  say,  in  the  adjoining  garden  of  the  con- 
vent, **  There  let  it  go ;  the  nasty  creature,  to  do 
such  a  horrid  thing ** 

<<Did  you  hear  that  V  said  Mr.  Daw. 

"  I  dii*'  said  Beau  Peep. 

"  There's  proof  positive,"  said  Daw.     «  The  vil 
lanoos  papist  jades,  one  of  them  has  had  a  child,  and 
somt  at  ber  dear  sisters  are  drowning  it  for  her,  to 
eoneeal  her  infamy/' 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Beau  Peep. 

'  I  knew  it  all  along,"  said  Jack  Daw.  "  Come, 
my  dear  Mend,"  added  he,  '^et  us  hasten  back  to 
O'Brien's  cottage,  and  he'll  row  us  down  the  river  in 
his  boat,  and  we  may  yet  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
basket  in  time  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  proof  of 
U  this  popish  profligacy." 

And  off  they  ran  to  O'Brien's  cottage;  and  hurry- 
ing O'Brien  and  his  son  to  unmoor  their  boat,  in 
idiieh  the  gentlemen  had  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day  in  sporting,  they  jumped  into  the- skiff, 
and  nrg^  the  two  men  to  pull  away  as  fast  as  they 
could  after  the  prize  they  hoped  to  obtain.  Thus, 
though  excessively  hungry,  and  anxious  for  the  din- 
ner that  was  awaiting  them  all  the  time,  their  appe- 
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tite  for  scandal  was  so  much  more  intensey  that  they 
relinquished  the  former  in  pursuit  of  the  latt^. 

"  An*  where  is  it  your  hono^ir's  goin'7''  demajsided 
O'Brien. 

*'  Oht  a  little  bit  down  the  river  here,''  answered 
Mr,  Daw;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  let  it  be  knoim 
what  he  was  in  quest  of,  or  his  suspicions  touddng 
it,  lest  the  peasants  might  baffle  his  endeaTOors  at 
discovery,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  strive  to  do  in 
such  a  cascj  for  the  honour  of  the  creed  to  which  they 
belonged. 

"Throth  then,  it's  late  your  hononr'sagoin*  an 
the  wather  this  time  o'  day,  and  the  night  cominf 
an. 

**  Well,  never  mind  that  you,  but  pull  away." 

«'  By  my  sowl,  111  pull  like  a  young  cowlt,  if  that 
be  all,  and  Jim  too,  Sir;  (that's  your  sort^  Jimmy;) 
but  at  this  gate  o'  goin*,  the  sorra  far  off  the  rapids 
will  be,  long,  and  sure  if  we  go  down  them  now,  the 
dickens  a  back  we'll  get  to-night." 

'*  0,  never  mind  that,"  said  Daw,  '*  we  can  return 
by  the  fields." 

As  O'Brien  calculated,  they  soon  reached  the  ra- 
pids, and  he  called  out  to  Jim  to  "  studdy  the  boat 
there;"  and  with  skilful  management  tmrbidMit 
descent  was  passed  in  safety,  and  they  glided  oai^warda 
again,  under  the  influence  of  their  oars,  oter  the 
level  waters. 
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'^Soyoaseeit  jet?''  asked  one  of  the  friends  to 
the  oilier,  \rho  replied  in  the  negative. 

'^  Maybe  it's  the  deep  hole  yonr  honour  id  be  look- 
in'  forf  "  queried  0*Brien,  in  that  peculiar  vein  of 
fls^nsitiveness  which  the  Irish  peasant  indulges  in, 
and  through  whieh  he  hopes,  by  pre-supposing  a 
motiTe  of  action,  to  discover  in  reality  the  object 
aiined  at. 

**  Noy*^  answered  Daw,  rather  abruptly. 

^'Oli^  if  a  only  bekase  it's  a  choice  place  of  settin' 
night-lines,"  said  O'Brien;  ''and  I  was  thinkin 
maybe  if  a  for  that  your  honour  id  be/' 

^  Oh!"  said  Beau  Peep,  **  'tis  nothing  more  than 
is  caught  by  night-lines  we're  seeking— eh.  Daw  ?" 

'*  Aye,  aye,  and,  by  Jove,  I  think  I  see  it  a  little 
way  before  us — ^puU,  O'Brien,  pull!"  and  the  boat 
trembled  under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  O'Brien  and 
his  son,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  withintan 
oar^s  length  of  the  basket,  which,  by  this  time,  was 
nearly  sinking,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  had  de- 
prived Jack  Daw  and  Beau  Peep  of  the  honour  of 
the  &covery,  whieh  they  were  now  on  the  eve  of 
eompleting. 

**  Lay  hold  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Daw  ;  and  Beau  Peep, 
in  *  making  a  long  arm,"  to  secure  the  prise,  so  far 
OfeibalaBced  himself,  that  he  went  plump,  head 
inremost,  into  the  river  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
activity  and  strength  of  the  elder  O'Brien,  this  our 
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pleasant  history  must  have  tamed  oat  a  tragedy  of 
the  darkest  dye,  and  many  a  subseqaent  discovery  of 
the  indefatigable  Beaa  Peep  have  remained  in  the 
nnexplored  depths  of  ancertainty.  Bat^  fortunately 
for  the  lovers  of  family  secrets,  the  inestimable  Beaa 
Peep  was  drawn,  dripping,  from  the  river,  by  O'Brien, 
at  the  same  moment  that  Jack  Daw,  with  the  boat- 
hook,  secured  the  basket. 

'*  Fve  got  it!"  exclaimed  Daw,  in  triumph* 

*•  Ay,  and  Fve  got  it^  too,"  chattered  forth  poor 
Beau  Peep. 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  V* 
said  Daw,  who  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  basket 
never  perceived  the  fatality  that  had  befallen  his 
•friend, 

"  I've  been  nearly  drowned,  that's  all,"  whined 
forth  the  unhappy  little  animal,  as  he  was  shaking 
the  water  out  of  his  ears. 

''  Throth,  it  was  looky  I  had  my  hand  so  ready,' 
said  O'Brien,    ^'or  faith,    maybe  it's  more  nor  a 
basket  we'd  have  to  be  lookin'  for." 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Daw,  "let  us  get  ashore 
immediately,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  walking,  yon 
'may  counteract  the  bad  effects  that  this  accident 
might  otherwise  produce.  Get  the  boat  ashore 
O'Brien,  as  fast  as  possible.  But  we  have  got  the 
basket,  however,  and  that's  some  consolation  fojr 
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"^'Yes,*'  said  the  shivering  little  scandal-hunter) 
*^  I  don't  mind  the  drenching,  since  we  have  secared 
that/* 

'*  Why  thin/'  as  he  pulled  towards  the  shore, 
''  may  I  make  so  howld  as  to  ax  your  honour^  what 
curiosity  there  is  in  an  owld  basket,  to  make  yiz  take 
so  much  thronble,  and  nighhand  drowndin'  yourselves 
afore  you  cotcht  it  V* 

*•  Oh,  never  you  mind,"  said  Mr.  Daw ;  *'  you  shall 
soon  know  all  about  it .  By- the-bye,  my  dear  friend," 
turning  to  Terrier,  '*  I  think  we  had  better  proceed^ 
as  soon  as  we  get  ashore,  to  our  neighbour  Sturdy 's — 
his  ia  the  nearest  house  we  know  of ;  there  you  may 
he  enabled  to  change  your  wet  clothes,  and  he  being 
«  magistrate,  we  can  swear  our  informations  against 
the  delinquents  in  this  case." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  unfortunate  Beau  Peep,  as 
ht  at^ped  ashore,  assisted  by  O^Brien,  who,  when 
the  gentlemen  proceeded  some  paces  in  advance,  said 
iohia  son  who  bore  the  dearly- won  basket,  that  *'  the 
poor  little  whelp  (meaning  Beau  Peep)  looked  for  all 
the  worid  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack." 

On  they  pushed,  at  a  smart  pace,  until  the  twink- 
ling of  lights  through  some  neighbouring  trees  an- 
^nonnced  to  them  the  vicinity  of  Squire  Sturdy*s 
manaion.  The  worthy  Squire  had  just  taken  his 
'Urat  glass  of  wine  after  the  cloth  had  been  drawn, 
when  the  servant  announced  the  arrival,  of  Mr.  Daw, 
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and  his  half-drowned  friend,  vho  were  at  once  ushered 
into  the  dining-room. 

"Good  heavens  !'*  exclaimed  the  excellent  la^  of 
the  mansion,  (for  the  ladies  had  not  yet  withdirawn,) 
on  perceiving  the  miserable  plight  of  Bean  Peep, 
"  what  has  happened  V* 

^*  Ind^^d,  madam,"  answered  onr  little  hero,  **  an 
unfortunate  accident  on  the  water  ■    ■  ' 

<«  C&, .  ho;  I'f  Mdd  the  Squire ;  ''  I  should  think  diat 
quilem^ottrlina^^-just  exploring  the  secaieta  of  the 
nft»'f  "WUji  my  deer  Sir,  if  you  go  on  at  this 
rate,,  making  discoveries  by  watef,  aa  well  a»  by  land* 
you*ll  rival  Columbus  himself  before  long.'''  And 
Miss  Emily,  of  whom  ire  have  already  spoken»  whie^ 
pered  her  mamma,  that  she  had  often  heard  of  a 
diving-bell  (belle),  but  never  before  of  a  dhing 
beau. 

'*  Had  you  not  better  change  your  clothes  V*  said 
Mrs.  Sturdy,  to  the  shivering  Terrier. 

**  Thank  you^  madam,'*  said  he,  somewhat  lofikaly; 
being  piqued  at  the  manner  of  his  reception  by  the 
Squire,  '*  I  shall  vTait  till  an  inyestigation  baa  takeft 
place,  in  my  presence,,  of  a  circumstance  which  I 
have  contributed  to  bring  to  light ;  and  my  discove- 
ries by  water  may  be  found  to  be  not  undesening  of 
notice." 

**  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Sturdy,"  added  Mr.  Daw«  in 
his  most  impressive  manner,  "  we  haye  an  infoima* 
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to  iwear  to,  before  you,  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance, and  betraying  the  profligacy  of  certain  people 
in  to  flagrant  a  degree,  that  I  hope  it  may,  at  length, 
open  the  eyes  of  those  that  are  wilfdlly  blind  to  the 
interests  of  their  king  and  their  country." 

Tliia  fine  speech  was  meant  as  a  hit  at  Squire 
Sturdy,  who  was  a  blunt,  honest  man — who  acted  in 
most  cases,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  on  the  admi- 
rable Christian  maxim  of  loving  his  neighbour  as 
himadf, 

**  WeU,  Mr.  Daw,"  said  the  Squire,  «  I  am  all 
stteotkm  to  hear  your  information ** 

**lfay  I  trouble  you,"  said  Daw,  "to  retire  to 
yov  study,  as  the  matter  is  rather  of  an  indelicate 
nature,  and  not  fit  for  ladies'  ears  ?*' 

**No!,  no.  We'll  stay  here,  and  Mrs.  S.  and  my 
dioghten  will  retire  to  the  drawing  room.  Go, 
|irl%  and  get  the  tea  ready;"  and  the  room  was  soon 
cleared  of  the  ladies,  and  the  two  O'Briens  were 
souBoned  to  wait  upon  the  Squire  in  the  dining* 
loon,  with  the  important  basket. 

Whni  they  entered,  Mr.  Daw,  with  a  face  of  ad- 
ditiowd  length  and  solemnity,  unfolded  to  Squire 
fltord  J  how  the  attention  of  his  friend  and  himself 
had  been  attracted,  by  a  basket  flung  from  the  con* 
garden — how  they  ran  to  the  spot — bow  they 
a  faint  cry ;  "  and  then.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we 
at  once  awake  to  the  revolting  certainty,  that 
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the  nuns  had  thus  intended  secretly  to  destroy  one* 
of  their  own  illegitimate  offspring.'* 

"Cross  o'  Christ  ahout  us!"  involuntarily  mut- 
tered forth  the  two  O'Briens,,  making  the  sign  of  the> 
cross  at  th6  same  time  on  their  foreheads. 

*'  But  have  you  any  proof  of  this?"  asked,  the 
magistrate. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Beau  Peep,  triumphantly,  **we 
have  proof — proof  positive !  Bring  forward  that 
basket,"  said  he  to  the  boatman.  **  There,  Sir,  is. 
the  very  basket  containing  th6  evidence  of  their 
double  guilt— first,  the  guilt  of  unchastity,  and  next,: 
the  guilt  of  infanticide;  and  it  was  in  laying  hold  of 
that  basket,  that  I  met  the  accident,  Mr.  Sturdy,- 
that  has  occasioned  you  so  much  mirth.  However, 
I  believe  you  will  acknowledge  now,  Mr.  Sturdy, 
that  ray  discoveries  by  water  have  been  rather  im- 
portant  V 

Here  Mr.  Daw  broke  in,  by  saying,  that  the  twa 
boatmen  were  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  finding  the. 
basket.  ■ 

'*  Oh !  by  this  and  that,"  roared  out   O'Erien. 
"  the  devil  resave  the  bit  of  a  child  I  seen,  I'll  be. 
upon   my  oath  !    and  I   wouldn't  say  that  in  a 
lie " 

**  Be  silent,  O'Brien,*'  said  the  magistrate.  **  An- 
swer me,  Mr.  Daw,  if  you  please,  one  or  two  que&« 
tions  :  — 
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'  **  Did  one  or  both  of  you  see  the  basket  throwd 
from  the  conyent  garden  ?" 

"  Both  of  ua." 

<*  And  you  heard  a  faint  cry  from  it  V* 

**  Yea — we  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant." 

'*  Ton  then'  rowed  after  the  basket,  in  O^Brien's 
boat?" 

"  Yea." 

*'  la  this  the  basket  you  saw  the  gentleman  pidc 
up,  O'Brien  ?" 

"  By  my  sowl,  I  can't  exactly  say,  your  honor, 
for  I  was  picking  up  Mr.  Tarrier." 
.  **Itira8you«  then,  that  saved  Mr.  Terrier  from 
drowning?" 

"  Yet,  Sir,  undher  God " 

**  Fortunate  that  O'Brien  was  so  active,  Mr.  Ter-; 
tiet.  Well,  O'Brien,  but  that  is  the  same  basket 
you  ha? e  carried  here  from  the  river  V 

**  Throth  I  don*t  know  where  I  could  change  it  an- 
the  road.  Sir " 

<*  Well,  let  us  open  the  basket,  and  see  what  it. 
eantaina  :*'— and  0*Brien  commenced  unlacing  the 
oorda  that  bound  up  the  wicker-tomb  of  the  miir-. 
dered  child  ;  but  so  anxious  was  Mr.  Daw  for 
prompt  production  of  his  eridence,  that  he  took  out 
bia  pen-knife,  and  cut  the  fastenings^ 

**  Now,  take  it  out,"  said  Mr.  Daw ;  and  every  eye 
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was  meted  on  the  basket^  as  O^Brien,  liftmg  tht 
covetj  and  putting  in  his  handy  said, 

'*  Oh,  then,  but  it's  a  beautiful  baby  1" — and  he 
turned  up  a  look  of  the  tenderest  pity  at  the  three 
gentlemen. 

*'  Pull  it  out  here !"  said  Mr.  Daw,  imperatiyely ; 
and  O'Brien,  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  lifting  the 
lifeless  body  from  the  basket,  produced — a  drowned 
cat! 

*'  0  then,  isn'  it  a  darlint  ?"  said  O'Brien,  ifith  the 
most  provoking  affectation  of  pathos  in  his  Toice, 
while  sarcasm  was  playing  on  his  lip,  and  hnmonr 
gleaming  from  his  eye,  as  he  witnessed  with  enjdy« 
ment  the  vacant  stare  of  the  discomfited  Daw  and 
Beau  Peep,  and  exchanged  looks  with  the  worthy 
Squire,  who  had  set  up  a  horse-l»igh  the  institet 
that  poor  pussy  had  made  her  appearance :  and  the' 
moment  he  could  recover  his  breath,  exckdmed, 
'*  Why,  by  the  L — d,  it 's  a  dead  cat  !*' — and  hei^- 
upon  the  sound  of  smothered  laughter  reached  them' 
from  outside  the  half-closed  door,  where  the  ladies, 
dear  creatures  !  had  stolen  to  listen,  having  been  tdd 
that  something  not  proper  to  hear  was  going  forward. 

The  two  grand  inquisitors  were  so  utterly  ecm-' 
founded,  that  neither  had  a  word  to  say ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  Squire  had  recovered  from  his  immoderate  fit* 
of  laughing,  he  said — <'  Well,  gentlemen,  this  i^  a 
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■lost  important  discoveiy  yoa  h&ye  achieved  I  I 
think  I  must  despatch  an  express  to  govemmenti  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

**0h,  vatt  a  bit,  joar  honor,"  said  O'Bnen, 
**  there's  more  t>*  them  yit ;"  aud  he  took  from  oat 
of  the  basket  a  handful  of  dead  kittens. 

NoWf  it  happened  that  the  cat  had  kittened  in  the 
oonfoit  that  dajy  and,  as  it  not  nnfrequently  hap^ 
peii%  the  ferocious  animal  had  destroyed  some  of  her 
ofepring^  vhich  so  disgusted  the  nuns,  that  they 
bmdled  eat  and  kittens  into  an  old  basket,  and 
threw  them  all  into  the  river ;  and  thus  the  *^  faint 
cry,''  and  the  words  of  the  sisters,  "the  nasty  crea< 
tnrey  to  do  such  a  horrid  thing,"  are  at  once  ex«^ 
plained. 

**  Why,  this  is  worse  than  you  anticipated,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Squire,  laughing— ^^  for  here,  not 
only  one,  but  several  lives  have  been  sacrificed." 

"  Mr.  Sturdy,**  said  Mr.  Daw,  very  solemnly, ''  let 
tell  you,  that  if " 


Tut!  tut!  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  good-humoured 
ore,  interrupting  him,  *'  the  wisest  in  the  world 
may  be  deceived  now  and  then ;  and  no  wonder  your 
ajmpathies  should  have  been  awakened  by  the  pierc- 
ing cries  of  the  helpless  Uttle  sufierers." 

*<Throth,  the  sign's  an  it,"  said  O'Brien  ;  ''it's 
aity  to  see  that  the  gentlemin  has  no  childher  of 
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Uieir  own,  for  if  they  had^  by  my  sowl,  it'^  lon^ 
before  they'd  mistake  the  cry  of  a  dirty  cat  for  a 
Christian  child." 

This  was  a  bitter  hit  of  O'Brien's^  for  neither  Mrs. 
Daw  nor  Mrs.  Terrier  had  ever  been  ''as  ladies  wish 
to  be  who  love  their  lords."  '    -j 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Squire^  '*  we  may  now  ctisniiss 
this  affair ;  and  after  you  have  changed  your  clothes^' 
Mr.  Terrier,  a  good  glass  of  wine  will  do  you  no 
harm,  for  I  see  no  use  of  letting  the  decanters  lie 
idle  any  longer,  since  this  mysterious  affair  has  been' 
elucidated." 

''Throth,  then,  myself  was  thinking  it  a  quare 
Ihing  all  along ;  for  though  sometimes  a  girl  comes 
before  your  worship  to  sware  a  child  agin  a  man,  by 
t^  e  powers,  I  never  heerd  av  a  gintleman  comiu'  to 
rware  a  child  agin  a  woman  yit " 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Squire,  '*  the  wine 
waits  for  us,  and  O'Brien  and  his  son  shall  each 
lave  a  glass  of  whiskey,  to  drink  repose  to  the  souls, 
ot  the  cats." 

**  Good  luck  to  your  honour,"  said  O'Brien,  *'  and 
the  Misthress  too — ah,  by  dad,  it's  she  that  knows 
the  differ  betune  a  cat  and  a  child ;  and  more  power 
to  your  honour's  elbow " 

But  no  entreaties  on  the  part  of  Squire  Sturdy 
could  induce  the  discomfited  Daw  and  Terrier  tcii 
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accept  the  Squire's  proffered  hospitality.  The  truth 
was,  they  were  hoth  utterly  crest-Mien,  and,  as  the 
ladies  had  OYerheard  the  whole  afibir,  they  were 
both  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  they 
could ;  80  the  Squire  bowed  them  out  of  the  hall- 
door — they  wishing  him  a  very  dyil  good-night,  and 
apologising  for  the  trouble  they  had  given  him. 

**  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  laughing  Squire, 
'*  really  I  have  been  very  much  amused  ;  for  of  all 
the  stnuige  cases  that  have  ever  come  within  my 
knowledge,  I  have  never  met  with  so  very  curious  a 
tffl^— astrophe!" 
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BisiDK  (he  River  LiiTey  stands  the  picturesque 
ruina  of  »  mill,  ovenhadowed  by  some  noble  trees, 
liut  grow  III  great  Iniurinnci^  at  the  water's  edge. 
Here,  one  day,  I  was  nccosled  by  a  eilver-baired  did 
man,  thai  for  some  time  had  been  obaerving  me,  and 
«bo,  when  1  wbb  about  to  leave  the  spot,  app'^ai-bed 
nM,  and  aaid,  "  1  eupposc  it's  after  takin'  off  the  ould 
niiU  yaa'd  be,  Sir?" 

1  uuwercd  in  the  affirmatiie. 
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'^  Maybe  joxxt  Jipnor  id  let  me  get  a  sight  i?  it/' 
said  he. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  I^  as  I  untied  the  atrings  of 
my  portfolio^  and,  drawing  the  sketch  from  amongst 
its  companions,  presented  it  to  him*  He  considered 
it  attentively  for  some  time,  and  at  length  exclaimed, 

^*  Throth,  there  it  is  to  the  life — ^the  broken  roof 
and  the  wather-coorse ;  ay,  even  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  gadgeon  of  the  wheel  was  wanst,  let  alone 
the  big  stone  at  the  co^er,  that  was  laid  the  first  by 
himael/;**  and  he  gave  the  last  word  with  mysterioos 
emphasis,  and  Handed  the  drawing  back  to  me,  with 
a  "thankee.  Sir,"  of  most  respectful  acknowledgment 

"  And  who  was  *  himself/  "  said  I,  "  that  laid  that 
stone?"  feigning  ignorance,  and  desiring  *'  to  draw 
him  out,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

"  Oh,  then,  maybe  it's  what  you'd  be  a  stranger 
here  ?"  said  he. 
.    *•  Almost,"  said  I. 

"And  did  you  never  hear  tell  of  L 's  mDl," 

said  he,  '<  and  how  it  was  built  ?" 

"  Never,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Throth  thep  I  thought  young  and  ould,  rich  and 
poor,  knew  that — far  and  near." 
.    "  I  don't, for  one," said  I ;  "but  perhaps,"  I  added, 
bringing  forth  some  little  preparation  for  a  luncli, 
that  I  had  about  me^  and  pioduciug  a  small  flask  of 
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whiskey — ''perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me,  and  take  a  slice  of  ham,  and  drink  my  health," 
ofiering  him  a  dram  from  my  flask,  and  seating 
myself  on  the  sod  beside  the  river. 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  Sir,"  says  he ;  and  so,  after 
*  warming  his  heart,'*  as  he  said  himself,  he  pro-* 
teeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  mill  in  question. 

"  Ton  see,  Sir,  there  was  a  man  wanst,  in  times 
bade,  that  owned  a  power  of  land  about  here — but 
Qod  keep  qz,  they  said  he  didn*t  come  by  it  honestly, 
bot  did  a  crooked  turn  whenever  *twas  to  sarve  him- 
aelf^and  sure  he  sowld  the  pass,*  and  what  luck  or 
grace  oould  he  have  afther  that  V* 

**  How  do  you  mean  he  sold  the  pass  ?'*  said  I. 

•*  Oh,  sure  your  honor  must  have  heerd  how  the 
pass  was  sowld,  and  he  bethrayed  his  king  and 
connthry." 

**  No,  indeed,"  said  I. 

**  Och,  well,"  answered  my  old  informant,  with  a 
fbake  of  the  head,  which  he  meant^  like  Lord  Bur*^^ 
]eigh  io  the  Critic^  to  be  very  significant,  ''  it's  no 
matther  now,  and  I  don't  care  talkin'  about  it ;  and 
laiat  aaid  is  soonest  mended — howsomever,  he  got  a 
power  of  money  for  that  same,  and  lands  and  what 
not ;  but  the  more  he  got,  the  more  he  craved,  and 

*  An  altusion  to  a  post  of  importanoe  that  was  betrayed  in 
•oBe  of  tli6  battles  between  William  III.  and  James  II. 
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there  was  no  ind  to  his  Bthrivin'  £or  goold  eyermore, 
and  thirstin'  for  the  lucre  of  gain. 

"  Well,  at  last,  the  story  goes,  the  Divil  (God 
hless  us)  kem  to  him,  and  promised  him  hapes  o' 
money,  and  all  his  heart  could  desire,  and  more  too, 
if  he'd  sell  his  soul  in  exchange." 

"  Surely  he  did  not  consent  to  such  a  dreadful 
bargain  as  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ob,  no,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  alight 
play  of  muscle  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  whix^, 
but  that  the  awfiilness  of  the  subject  suppressed  it. 
would  ha^e  imiounted  to  a  bitter  smile — ^'Oh  no,  he 
was  too  cunnin'  for  that,  bad  as  he  was — and  he  was 
bad  enough,  God  knows — he  had  some  r^ard  for  his 
poor  sinful  sowl,  and  he  would  not  give  himself  up 
to  tbe  Divil,  all  out ;  but,  the  villian,  he  thought  he 
might  make  a  bargain  with  the  oufd  chap^  and  get. 
all  he  wanted,  and  keep  himself  out  of  harm's  way 
still :  for  he  was  mighty  *cute — and  throth  he^  was 
able  for  ould  Nick  any  day. 

^'  Well,  the  bargain  waa  struck :  and  it  was  thia-a* 
way : — The  Divil  was  to  give  him  all  the  goold  ev«B 
he'd  ask  for,  and  was  to  let  him  alone  as  long  as  be 
could ;  and  the  timpter  promised  him  a  long  day, 
and  said  'twould  be  a  great  while  before  he'd  want 
him  at  all  at  all ;  and  whin  that  time  kexn,  he  was  to 
keep  his  bands  aff  him,  as  long  as  the  other  could 
give  him  some  work  he  couldn't  do. 
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**  Soy  when  the  bargain  was  made,  *  Now,'  saya 
the  Colonel  to  the  Dhil,  *  give  me  all  the  money 

IWSBt.' 

**  *  Ka  mnch  as  you  like/  says  Ould  Nick—*  how 
much  will  you  have  ? ' 

•*  *  Yon  mnat  fill  me  that  room,'  says  he,  pointin' 
into  a  mnrtherin'  big  room,  that  he  emptied  out  on 
purpoae— *  you  must  fiU  me  that  room,  says  he,  up 
to  the  very  ceilin*  with  goolden  guineas.* 

** '  And  welkim,'  says  the  Divil. 

**  With  that.  Sir,  he  began  to  shovel  in  the  guineas 
into  the  room,  like  mad  ;  and  the  Colonel  towld  him, 
that  aa  aoon  as  he  was  done,  to  come  to  him  in  his 
own  parlour  below,  and  that  he  would  then  go  up 
and  see  if  the  Divil  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  had 
filled  the  room  with  the  goolden  guineas.  So  the 
Colonel  went  down  stairs,  and  the  Ould  Fellow 
worked  away  as  busy  as  a  nailer,  shovellin'  in  the 
guineas  by  hundherds  and  thousands. 

**  Well,  he  worked  away  for  an  hour,  and  more, 
and  at  last  he  began  to  get  tired  ;  and  he  thought  it 
waghiy  odd  that  the  room  wasn'^t  filRn'  fasther. — 
Well,  afther  restin'  for  a  while,  he  began  agin,  and 
he  put  his  shouldher  to  the  work  in  aimest ;  but 
still  the  room  was  no  fuller,  at  all  at  all. 

••  *  Oeh  !  bad  luck  to  me,'  says  the  Divil,  *  bu*"  «fle 
hkea  of  this  I  never  seen,'  says  he,  'far  an'  .near, 
«p  and  down — the  dickens  a  room  I  ever  kern  tcross 

L 
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Itfore/  sayihe,  *  I  couldn't  cram  while  a  cook  would 
be  crammin'  a  turkey,  till  now;  and  here  I  am, 
says  he,  *  losin*  my  whole  day,  and  I  with  such  a 
power  o'  work  an.  my  handa  yit,  and  this  room  no 
fuller  than  if  I  b^;an  fire  minutes  ago.' 

'*  By  gor,  while  he  was  iqpakin',  he  seen  the  hape 
o'  guineas  in  the  middle  (^  the  flare  growing  littler 
and  littler  eyerj  minit ;  and  at  last  they  wor  dis^- 
pearing,  for  all  the  world,  like  com  in  the  hopper  of 
a  mill. 

«  '  Ho !  ho  !'  says  Ould  Nick,  'is  that  the  way  wid 
you/  says  he ;  and  with  that,  he  run  o?er  to  the  hape 
of  goold — and  what  would  you  think,  hut  it  was 
runnin'  down  through  a  great  big  hole  in  the  flure» 
that  the  Colonel  made  through  the  ceilin'  in  the 
room  below ;  and  that  was  the  work  he  was  at  afther 
he  left  the  Divil^  though  he  purtended  he  was  only 
waitin'  for  him  in  his  parlour  ;  and  there  the  Divil, 
when  he  looked  down  through  the  hole  in  the  flure. 
Been  the  Colonel,  not  content  with  the  two  rooms 
full  of  guineas,  but  with  a  big  shovel,  throwin'  them 
into  a  closet  a  one  side  of  him,  as  fast  as  they  fell 
down.  So,  putting  his  head  through  the  hole,  he 
called  down  to  the  Colonel—* 

"  *  Hillo  !  neighbour,'  says  he. 

*'  The  Colonel  look  up,  and  grew  as  white  a»  a 
sheet,  when  he  seen  he  was  found  out,  and  the  rec^ 
^yes  starin'  down  at  him  through  the  hole. 
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^  *  Mosha,  bad  luck  to  your  impudence  I  *  says 
Gold  Nick:  '  is  it  sthriyen  to  chate  me  you  are/  says^ 
he,  '  you  villiaD  ? ' 

**  •  Oh  I  forgive  me  this  wanst,'  says  the  Colonel, 
*  snd,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gintleman/  says  he,  'I'll 

BCTCr 

"  *  Whisht !  whisht!  you  thievin'  rogue,'  says  the 
DiTil — '  I'm  not  angry  with  you,  at  fJl  at  all ;  but 
only  like  yon  the  betther,  bekase  you're  so  cute—* 
lave  off  tlaviiig  yourself  there/  says  he,  'you  have 
got  goold  enough  for  this  time  ;  and  whenever  you 
want  more,  yon  have  only  to  say. the  wo^d,  and  it 
shall  beyonrs  at  command  ' 

**  8o»  with  that,  the  Divil  and  he  parted  for  that 
time :  and  myself  doesn't  know  whether  they  used 
to  meet  oAen  afther,  or  not ;  but  the  Colonel  never 
wanted  money,  any  how^  but  went  on  prosperous  in 
the  world— and,  as  the  saying  is,  if  he  took  the  dirt 
oat  o'  the  foad»  it  id  turn  to  money  wid  him  ;  and 
•o^  ineoone  of  time,  he  bought  great  estates,  and  was 
a  great  man  entirely — not  a  greater  in  Ireland, 
throth.*' 

Fearing  here  a  digression  on  landed  interest,  I  in- 
ternipted  him,  to  ask  how  he  and  the  fiend  settled 
their  accounts  at  last  ? 

**  Oh,  Sir,  you'll  hear  that  all  in  good  time.  Sure 
enough  it's  terrible,  and  wondherful  it  is  at  the  ind, 
and  mighty  improyin'— glory  be  to  God  I  " 
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**  Is  that  what  yon  say/'  said  I,  in  surprisey  *'  he- 
canse  a  wicked  and  deluded  man  lost  his  soul  to  the 
tempter  I " 

**  Oh,  the  Lord  forhid,  your  honour ;  hut  donH  he 
impatient,  and  you'll  hear  all.  They  say,  at  last, 
after  many  years  of  prosperity,  that  the  old  Colo- 
nel got  stricken  in  years,  and  he  hegan  to  have  mis- 
givins  in  his  conscience  for  his  wicked  doins,  and 
his  heart  was  heavy  as  the  fear  of  death  came  upon 
him  ;  and  sure  enough,  while  he  had  such  mumful 
thoughts,  the  Di?il  kem  to  him,  and  tould  him  he 
Bhouldgo  vjid  him, 

**  Well,  to  be  sure  the  owld  man  was  firekened, 
but  he  plucked  up  his  courage  and  his  cuteness,  and 
towld  the  Diyily  in  a  bantherii/  way,  jokin'  like,  that 
he  had  partic'lar  business  thin,  that  he  was  goin'  to 
a  party,  and  hoped  an  owld  JHend  wouldn't  incon* 
yaynience  him,  that  a-way ." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  laughing  at  the  "  put  off"  of  sfoin^ 
to  a  party ^  **  the  Devil,  of  course,  would  take  no 
excuse,  and  carried  him  off  in  a  flash  of  fire  ?" 

'^  Oh,  no.  Sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  something 
of  a  reproving,  or,  at  least,  offended  tone — *'  that's 
the  finish,  I  know  very  well,  of  many  a  story,  sudi 
as  we're  talkin'  of,  but  that's  not  tbe  way  of  this, 
which  M  thruth  every  word,  what  1  tell  you .'* 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  interruption,"  said  !•. 

*'  Ko    ffince  in  life^  Sir,"  said  the  venerable  duKH 
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itdder,  who  was  now  deep  in  his  story^  and  wonld  not 
be  stopped. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  the  Di?il  said  he'd 
eaU  the  next  day^  and  that  he  must  be  ready ;  and 
sore  enough  in  the  evenin'  he  kem  to  him ;  and 
when  the  Colonel  seen  him,  he  reminded  him  of  his 
bargain  that  as  long  as  he  could  give  him  some  work 
he  couldn't  do,  he  wasn't  obleeged  to  go. 

*  That*s  thrue,*  says  the  Divil. 

*  Vm  glad  you're  as  good  as  your  word,  any 
how,'  says  the  ColoneL 

*  I  never  bruk  my  word  yit,'  says  the  owld  chap, 
up  his  horns  consaitedly — '  honour  bright/ 

ays  he. 

'"Wellf  then/  says  the  Colonel,  'build  me  a 
-nill,  down  there,  by  the  river,'  says  he,  *  and  let  me 
have  it  finished  by  to-morrow  momin'.' 

" '  Your  will  is  my  pleasure/  says  the  owld  chap, 
and  sway  he  wint ;  and  the  Colonel  thought  he  had 
nick'd  Owld  Nick  at  last,  and  wint  to  bed  quite  aisy 
in  hii  mind. 

**  J^vX^  jewel  mackree,  sure  the  first  thing  he  heerd 
the  next  momin'  was,  that  the  whole  counthry 
ronnd  was  runnin'  to  see  a  fine  bran  new  mill,  that 
vas  an  the  river  side,  where,  the  evening  before,  not 
t  tlung  at  all  at  all  but  rushes  was  standin',  and  all, 
of  eoorse,  wonderin'  what  brought  it  there ;  and 
•ome  sayin'  'twas  not  lucky,  and  many  more  throu* 
Ued  in  their  mind|  but  one  and  all  agreein*  it  was 
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no  good ;  and  tbafs  the  very  mill  forninst  you^  tlial 
you  were  takin'  vS,  and  the  stone  that  I  noticed  is  a 
remarkable  one — fi  big  coign-stone— that  they  say 
the  Diyil  himself  laid  first,  and  has  the  mark  of  fouf 
fingers  and  a  thumb  an  it»  to  this  day. 

"But  when  the  Colonel  heerd  it,  he  was  more 
throubled  thim  any,  of  coorse,  and  began  to  con^ 
thrive  what  else  he  could  think  iy,  to  keep  himsell 
out  iy  the  claws  of  the  owld  one*  Well,  he  often 
heerd  tell  that  there  was  one  thing  the  Diyil  never 
could  do^  and  I  dar  say  you  heerd  it  too.  Sir,— that 
is,  that  he  couldn't  make  a  rope  out  of  the  sands  of 
the  sae ;  and  so  when  the  owld  one  kem  to  him  the 
next  day,  and  said  his  job  was  done^  and  that  novr 
the  mill  was  built,  he  must  either  tell  him  somethin' 
else  he  wanted  done,  or  come  away  wid  him. 

"  So  the  Colonel  said  he  saw  it  was  all  over  wid 
him  ^ ''but/  says  he,  ^I  Wouldn't  like  to  go  wid 
you  alive,  and  sure  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  alive 
or  dead  V 

" '  Oh,  that  won't  do,'  says  his  Mnd ;  *  I  can' 
wait  no  more,'  says  he* 

"  *  I  don't  want  yoil  to  wait>  my  dear  firind/  says 
the  Colonel ;  <  all  I  want  is,  that  you'll  be  plased  to 
kill  me,  before  you  take  me  away.' 

" '  With  pleasurei'  says  Ould  Nick* 

"  *  But  will  yoa  promise  me  my  choice  of  dyin* 
one  partic'lar  way  V  says  the  ColoneL 

^  Half  a  4Qz^n  ways^  if  it  plaxes  you/  says  he* 
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♦•'Yott*re  mighty  obleegin,^  says  the  Colonel; 
*«nd  MS*  Bays  he>  '  I'd  rather  die  by  bein'  hanged 
with  a  rope  made  out  of  the  sands  of  the  sae^  says 
he,  kwldn'  mighty  knowin'  at  the  ould  fellow. 

*^  *  r^  alvaya  one  about  me/  says  the  Divil,  *to 
•bleege  my  frinds/  says  he ;  and  with  that>  he  polls 
oat  a  rope  made  of  sand,  sure  enough. 

''  'Oh»  it's  game  you're  makin'/  says  the  Colonel^ 
growia*  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  *  The  game  is  mine,  sure  enough/  says  the  ould 
ftllow,  grixmia'y  with  a  terrible  laugh. 

"  *  That's  not  a  sand«rope  at  all,'  says  the  Colonel. 

'^^  Isn't  it  V  says  the  Diyil,  hittin'  him  acrass  the 
ISuewith  the  ind  iv  the  rope,  and  the  sand  (for  it 
was  made  of  aandi  sure  enough)  went  into  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  made  the  tears  come  with  the  pain. 

*' '  That  bates  all  I  ever  seen  or  heerd,'  says  the 
Colonel,  sthrivin'  to  rally,  and  make  another  offer — 
'is  there  any  thing  you  can't  do  V 

**  *  Nothin'  you  can  tell  me,*  says  the  Divil,  *  so 
you  may  as  well  lave  off  your  palaverin',  and  come 
along  at  wanst.' 

•''Will  you  give  me  one  more  offer,'  says  the 
l^onel. 

"  *  You  don't  desarve  it,'  says  the  Divil,  *  but  I 
don't  care  if  I  do ;'  for  you  see,  Sir,  he  was  only 
piayin'  wid  him,  and  tantalising  the  ould  sinner. 

*'  *  All  fair/  says  the  Colonel,  and  with  that  he 
«i'd  him  could  he  stop  a  woman's  tongue. 
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**  *  Thry  me/  says  Odd  Nick. 

**  *  Well  then/  says  the  Colonel,  *  make  ray  lady's 
tongue  be  quiet  for  the  next  month,  and  Til  thank 
you/ 

***  She'll  never  throuble  you  agin/  says  Onld 
Nick ;  and,  with  that,  the  Colonel  heerd  roarin'  and 
crying  and  the  door  of  his  room  was  thrown  open» 
and  in  ran  his  daughter,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
telling  him  her  mother  had  just  dhropped  dead. 

'*  The  minit  the  door  opened,  the  Divil  runs  and 
hides  himself  behind  a  big  elbow  chair  ;  and  the 
Colonel  was  &ekened  almost  out  of  his  si?en  sinses, 
by  raison  <^  the  sudden  death  of  hk  poor  lady,  let 
alone  the  jeopardy  he  was  in  himself,  seein'  how  the 
Divil  had  forestalFd  him  every  way ;  and  after 
ringin'  his  bell,  and  caUin'  to  his  servants,  and  ie« 
coverin'  his  daughther  out  of  her  faint,  he  was 
goin'  away  wid  her  out  o'  the  room«  whin  the  IKvil 
caught  howld  of  him  by  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  mad 
the  Colonel  was  obleeged  to  let  his  daughter  be 
carried  out  by  the  sarvants,  and  shut  the  door  afther 
them. 

<< '  Well,'  says  the  Divil,  and  he  grinn*d  and 
wagg*d  his  tail,  and  all  as  one  as  a  dog  when  he'i 
plaised — 'what  do  you  say  now?'  says  he. 

"  <  Oh,'  says  the  Colonel,  '  only  lave  me  alone 
antil  I  bury  my  poor  wife,'  says  he,  *  and  111  go  with 
you  then,  you  villian,'  says  he. 

<<  <  Don't  call  tiames,'  says  ihe  Divil ;  *  you  bad 
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better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,'  says  het 
*  and  it  doesn't  become  a  gintlemao  to  forget  good 
maimers/ 

**  Well,  Sir,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  DiTii 
pvrtended  to  let  him  off,  out  of  kindness,  for  three 
ia/S^  antil  his  wife  was  buried ;  but  the  raison  of  it 
w^  this,  that  when  the  lady  his  daughter  fainted,  he 
loosened  the  clothes  about  her  throat,  and  in  pulling 
•ome  of  her  dhress  away,  he  tuk  off  a  goold  chain  that 
iras  an  her  neck,  and  put  in  his  pocket,  and  the  chain 
had  a  diamond  crass  on  it,  (the  Lord  be  praised  I) 
and  the  Dinl  dam't  touch  him  while  he  had  the  9^ 
of  tie  era98  about  him. 

*'  Well,  the  poor  Colonel,  God  forgive  him,  -was 
g;riefed  for  the  loss  of  his  lady,  and  she  had  an 
iUiga$U  dtfirtn—' and  they  say,  that  when  the  prayers 
was  readin'  over  the  dead,  the  ould  Colonel  took  it  to 
heart  Hke  any  thing,  and  the  word  o'  Ood  kem  home 
to  his  poor  sinful  sowl  at  last. 

**  Welly  Sir,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  ind  if 
it  was,  that  for  the  three  days  o'  grace  that  was  given 
to  him  the  poor  deluded  ould  sinner  did  nothin'  at  all 
Irat  read  the  Bible  from  momin'till  night,  and  bit  or 
■up  didn't  pass  his  lips  all  the  time,  he  was  so  intint 
upon  the  holy  book,  but  sat  up  in  an  ould  room  in 
the  fiur  ind  of  the  house,  and  bid  no  one  disturb  him 
an  no  account,  and  strav  to  make  his  heart  bould  with 
tlie  words  iv  life ;  and  sure  it  was  somethin'  strin- 
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thened  him  at  last^  thougli  as  the  time  drew  nigh 
that  the  tntmy  was  to  come>  he  didn't  feel  aisy ;  and 
no  wondher ;  and,  hy  dad,  the  three  days  was  past 
Imd  gone  in  no  time,  and  the  story  goes  that  at  the 
dead  hour  o'  the  night,  when  the  poor  sinner  waa 
readin'  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  my  jew'l,  his  heart 
jumped  up  to  his  mouth,  at  gettin'  a  tap  on  th« 
shoulder. 

**  *  Oh,  murther  !'  says  he,  '  who's  there  V  for  he 
was  afeard  to  look  up. 

*'  *  It's  me,'  says  the  ould  one,  and  he  stood  right 
fominst  him,  and  his  eyes  like  coals  o'  fire,  lookin' 
him  through,  and  he  said,  with  a  voice  that  a'most 
split  his  ould  heart,  'Come!-  says  he. 

**  *  Another  day,*  cried  out  the  poor  Colonel. 

**  *  Not  another  hour/  says  Sat'n. 
.     "« Half  an  hour  ?' 

**  *  Not  a  quarther,'  says  th^  Divil,  grinnin',  with 
a  bitther  laugh — *  give  over  your  readin',  I  bid  you,* 
says  he,  'and  come  away  wid  me.* 

"  *  Only  gi'  me  a  few  minits,'  says  he. 

'' '  Lave  afif  your  palavering,'  you  snaMn*  ould 
sinner,*  says  Sat'n;  '  you  know  you're  bought  and 
sould  to  me,  and  a  purty  bargain  I  have  o*  you»  . 
you  ould  baste,*  ^says  he — '  so  come  along  at  wanst,* 
and  he  put  out  his  claw  to  ketch  him;  but  the  Colonel 
tuk  a  fast  hould  o'  the  Bible,  and  begg'd  hard  that 
he'd  let  him  alone,  and  wouldn't  harm  him  antil  the 
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bit  -o'  candle  that  was  just  blinkin'  in  the  socket 
before  hitn  was  burned  out. 

**  '  Well,  have  it  so,  you  dirty  coward/  says  Ould 
Nidc^-aad  with  that  he  spit  an  him. 

**  But  the  poor  ould  Colonel  didn't  lose  a  minit, 
(for  he  was  cunnin'  to  the  ind,)  but  snatched  the 
Uttle  taste  o'  candle  that  was  fominst  him,  out  o'  the 
candlestick,  and  puttin'  it  an  the  holy  book  before 
him,  he  shut  down  the  cover  of  it,  and  quinched  the 
light.  With  that,  the  Divil  gave  a  roar  like  a  bull| 
and  Tanished  in  a  flash  o'  fire,  and  the  poor  Colonel 
fiunted  away  in  his  chair ;  but  the  sarvants  heerd  the 
noise,  (for  the  Divil  tore  afif  the  roof  o'  the  house 
when  he  left  it,)  and  run  into  the  room,  and  brought 
their  master  to  himself  agin.  And  from  that  day  out 
he  was  an  althered  man,  and  used  to  have  the  Bible 
read  to  him  every  day,  for  he  couldn't  read  himself 
any  more,  by  raison  of  losin'  his  eyesight,  when  the 
Divil  hit  him  with  the  rope  of  sand  in  the  face, 
and  afther  spit  an  him — for  the  sand  wint  into  one 
eye,  and  he  lost  the  other  that-a-way,  savin'  your 
pretence. 

'*  So  you  see.  Sir,  afther  all,  the  Colonel,  undher 
heaven,  was  too  able  for  the  Divil,  and  by  readin'  the 
good  book  his  sowl  was  saved,  and  (glory  be  to  God) 
itn*i  that  mighty  improvirC  T 


.» o»> 
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The  foregoing  tale,  we  believe,  is  somewliat  com- 
mon to  the  legendary  lore  of  other  countries^-at  least, 
there  is  a  Glerman  legend  built  on  a  similar  founda- 
tion. We  hope,  however,  it  may  not  be  considered 
totally  uninteresting,  our  e£fort  being  to  show  the 
different  styles  his  sable  majesty  has  of  catting  his 
capers  in  Germany  and  in  Ireland. 


*i' 
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THE  GRIDIRON : 


OR, 


PADDY  MULLOWNEY'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE. 


**  Soldkr — Bo$ko»  thromuldo  boskos. 
ParoUei — I  know  you  are  the  Musko's  regiment* 
Soldvr^ — Bakoi  vauvc^o, 
ParoUes — i.  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thj  tongue." 


ALL*S   WELL  THAT    ENDS   WELL. 


Mathews,  in  bis  ''Trip  to  America,^'  gives  a 
ladicroas  representation  of  an  Irishman  who  has  left 
his  own  country  on  the  old-fashioned  speculation  of 
**  seeking  his  fortune,"  and  who,  after  various  pre- 
vious fisilures  in  the  pursuit,  at  length  goes  into  the 
back  settlements)  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
interpreter-general  *  tween  the  Yankees  and  tha 
Indian  tribes ;  but  the  Indians  reject  his  profiferei 
service,  **  the  poor  ignorant  craytures,''  as  he  himselt 
tqrs,  **ju8t  beeauae  he  did  not  understand  the  Ian- 
goage."    We  are  toldi  moreover,  that  Goldsmith 
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▼iBited  the  land  of  dykes  and  dams^  for  the  puipoae  ci 
teaching  the  Hollanders  Engluk^  qnite  overlookiiig 
(nntil  his  arrival  in  the  country  made  it  ohvious,) 
that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  Dutch  himself.  I 
have  prefaced  the  following  story  thus,  in  the  hope 
that  the  **  preeedenty*  which  covers  so  many  absur- 
dities in  laWf  may  he  coiuudered  available  by  the 
author,  as  well  as  the  suitor,  and  may  serve  a  turn 
in  the  court  of  criticism,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
pleas. 

A  certain  old  gentleman  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
whose  love  of  the  ridiculous  quite  equalled  his  taste 
for  claret  and  foz-huntingy  was  wont,  upon  certain 
festive  occasions,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  amuse 
his  friends  by  drawing  out  one  of  his  servants,  who 
was  exceeding  fond  of  what  he  termed  his  '^  thraoeU,** 
and  in  whom,  a  good  deal  of  whim,  some  queer 
stories,  and  perhaps,  more  than  all,  long  and  faithful 
services,  had  established  a  right  of  loquacity.  He 
was  one  of  those  few  trusty  and  privileged  domes- 
tics, who,  if  his  master  unheedingly  uttered  a  rash 
thing  in  a  fit  of  passion,  would  venture  to  set  him 
right.  If  the  squire  said,  "  FU  turn  that  rascal 
off,"  my  fHend  Pat  would  say,  "  throth  you  won't, 
Sir  ;**  and  Pat  was  always  right,  for  if  any  altercation 
arose  upon  the  "  subject  matter  in  hand/'  he  was 
sure  to  throw  in  some  good  reason,   either  from 
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farmer  services — general  good  conduct — or  tLe  delin- 
qment's  **  wife  and  childher,"  that  idways  tamed  the 
scale. 

But  I  am  digressing :  on  such  merry  meetings  as 
I  have  alladed  to,  the  master,  after  making  certain 
**  approaches,"  as  a  military  man  would  say,  as  the 
preparatory  steps  in  laying  siege  to  some  extrava- 
ffanza  of  his  servant,  might,  perchance,  assail  Pat 
thus:  ''By-the-bye,  Sir  John,  (addressing  a  distin* 
guished  guest,)  Pat  has  a  very  curious  story  which 
something  you  told  me  to-day  reminds  me  of.     Tou 
remember,  Pat  (turning  to  the  man,  evidently  pleased 
at  the  notice  thus  paid  to  himself,) — you  remember 
that  queer  adventure  you  had  in  France  ?" 
«  Throth  I  do.  Sir,"  grins  forth  Pat, 
''What!**  exclaims  Sir  John,  in  feigned  surprise, 
''was  Pat  ever  in  France  ?" 

^'  Indeed  he  was,"  cries  mine  host ;  and  Pat  adds, 
"  ay,  and  farther,  plaze  your  honour." 

**  I  assure  you.  Sir  John,"  continues  my  host, 
^  Pat  told  me  a  story  once  that  surprised  me  very 
moeb,  respecting  the  ignorance  of  the  French." 

**  Indeed !"  rejoins  the  baronet,  **  really,  I  always 
suppoaed  the  French  to  be  a  most  accomplished 
people.'* 

"Throth  then,  they're  not,  Sir,"  interrupts  Pat. 
^'Obyby  no  means,"  adds  mine  host,  shaking  his 
hMd  emphatically. 
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^^  I  believe,  Pat,  'twas  wheD  you  were  crossing  the 
Atlantic  ?"  says  the  master,  turning  to  Pat  with  a 
seductive  air,  and  leading  into  the  ''full  and  true 
account"-* (for  Pat  had  thought  fit  to  visit  North 
Amerikay^ioT  *'  a  raison  he  had,"  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  'ninety-eight.) 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  says  Pat,  **  the  broad  Atlantic,"— a 
favourite  phrase  of  his,  which  be  gave  with  a  bn^ne 
as  broad,  almost,  as  the  Atlantic  itself, 

'*  It  was  the  time  I  was  lost  in  crassin'  the  broad 
Atlantic,  a  comin'  home,"  began  Pat,  decoyed  into 
the  recital ;  "  whin  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and 
the  sae  to  rowl,  that  you'd  think  the  Colleen  dhas, 
(that  was  her  name,)  would  not  have  a  mast  left  but 
what  would  rowl  out  of  her. 

,  **  Well,  sure  enough,  the  masts  went  by  the  boord, 
at  last,  and  the  pumps  were  choak'd  (divil  choak 
them  for  that  same,)  and  av  coorse  the  wather  gained 
an  us  ;  and  troth,  to  be  filled  with  wather  is  neither 
good  for  man  or  baste ;  and  she  was  sinkin'  fast, 
settlin'  down,  as  the  sailors  call  it ;  and  faith  I  never 
was  good  at  settlin'  down  in  my  life,  and  I  liked  it 
then  less  nor  ever;  accordingly  we  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  put  out  the  boat,  and  got  a  sack  o'  bish- 
kets,  and  a  cashk  o'  pork,  and  a  kag  o'  wather,  and 
a  thrifle  o'  rum  aboord,  and  any  other  little  matthera 
we  could  think  iv  in  the  mortial  hurry  we  wor  inl- 
and fait  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost^  foB  my  darlint. 
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Ae  Colleen  dhas  went  down  like  a  lump  o  lead, 
afore  we  wor  many  strokes  o'  the  oar  away  from 
her. 

'*  Welly  we  dhrifted  away  all  that  night,  and  neict 
monun'  we  put  np  a  blanket  an  the  ind  ay  a  pole  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  then  we  sailed  iligant ;  for  we 
dmm't  show  a  stitch  o'  canvass  the  night  before,  be- 
kase  it  was  blowin'  like  bloody  murther,  savin'  your 
presence,  and  sure  it's  the  wondher  of  the  world  we 
wom't  iwaU/d  alive  by  the  ragin'  sae. 

''Well,  away  we  wint,  for  more  nor  a  week,  and 
nothin'  before  our  two  good-lookin'  eyes  but  the  ca- 
nophy  iv  heaven,  and  the  wide  ocean — the  broad 
Atlantic— not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  sae 
and  the  sky ;  and  though  the  sae  aud  the  sky  is 
mighty  purty  things  in  themselves,  throth  they're 
no  great  things  when  you've  nothin'  else  to  look 
at  for  a  week  together — and  the  barest  rock  in  the 
world,  so  it  was  land,  would  be  more  welkim.  And 
then,  soon  enough  throth,  our  provisions  began  to 
ran  low,  the  bishkits,  and  the  wathei*,  and  the  rum— - 
throth  that  was. gone  first  of  all — God  help  uz — and, 
oil  I  it  was  thin  that  starvation  began  to  stare  us  in 
the  het^^*  Oh,  murther,  murther,  captain  darlint,' 
Mys  I,  ^I  wish  we  could  see  land  any  where,' 
■ays  I. 

•  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Paddy,  my  boy/ 
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says  he^  ^  for  sitch  a  good  wish,  and  throtli  it*t  my- 
self wishes  the  same.' 

'^ '  Oh/  says  I,  *  that  it  may  plaze  you,  sweet 
queen  iv  heaven,  supposing  it  was  only  a  dmolute 
island,'  says  I,  ^inhabited  wid  Turks,  sure  they 
wouldn't  be  such  bad  Christhans  as  to  refuse  us  a  bit 
and  a  sup.' 

"  *  Whisht,  whisht,  Paddy,'  says  the  captaih,  *  don't 
be  talkin'  bad  of  any  one,'  says  he  ;  '  you  don't  know 
how  soon  you  may  want  a  good  word  put  in  for 
yourself,  if  you  should  be  called  to  quarthers  in  th' 
other  world  all  of  a  suddint,'  says  he. 

"  'Thrue  for  you,  captain  darlint,'  says  I— I  called 
him  darlint,  and  made  free  wid  him,  you  see,  bekase 
disthress  makes  uz  all  equal — *  thrue  for  you,  captain 
jewel — God  betune  uz  and  harm,  I  owe  no  man  any 
spite' — and  throth  that  was  only  thruth.  Well,  the 
last  bishkit  was  sarved  out,  and  by  gor  the  wather 
itself  was  all  gone  at  last,  and  we  passed  the  night 
mighty  cowld — well,  at  the  brake  o'  day  the  sun  riz 
most  beautiful  out  o'  the  waves,  that  was  as  bright  as 
-Iver  and  as  clear  as  crysthal.  But  it  was  only  the 
more  cruel  upon  us,  for  we  wor  beginnin'  to  feel 
terrible  hungry  ;  when  all  at  wanst  I  thought  I  spied 
the  land — by  gor  I  thought  I  felt  my  heart  up  in 
my  throat  in  a  minnit,  and  *  Thunder  an  turf,  cap- 
tain,' says  I,  '  look  to  leeward,'  says  I, 

**  *  What  for  V  says  he. 
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** '  I  think  I  see  the  land,'  says  L  So  he  upa  with 
his  bring- m-near — (that's  what  the  sailors  call  a 
8py«gla8s>  Sir,)  and  looks  oat,  and,  sure  enough,  it 
was. 

"  *  Hurra !'  says  he,  *  we're  all  right  now  ;  pull 
away,  my  boys,'  says  he. 

**  •  Take  care  you* re  not  mistaken,'  says  I ;  *  maybe 
it's  only  a  fog-bank,  captain  darlint,'  says  I. 
** '  Oh  no,'  says  he,  *  it's  the  land  in  airnest.' 
**  *  Gh  then,  whereabouts  in  the  wide  world  are 
we,  captain  ?'  says  I,  *  maybe  it  id  be  in  Roosia,  or 
Praosia,  or  the  Garman  Oceant,'  says  I. 

•*  "Tut,  you  fool,'  says  he— for  he  had  that  con- 
saited  way  wid  him-»-thinkin'  himself  cleverer  nor 
any  one  else  — '  tut,  you  fool;'  says  he,  *  that's 
France^  says  he. 

•*  *Tare  an  ouns,'  says  I,  *  do  you  tell  me  so? 
and  how  do  yon  know  it's  France  it  is,  captain  dear  V 
■ays  I. 

** '  Bekaae  this  is  the  Bay  o'  Bishky  we're  in  now,' 
says  he. 

•**Throth  I  was  thinkin'  so  myself,' says  I,   'by 

the  Towl  it  has  ;  for  I  often  heerd  av  it  in  regard  of 

t^  same  ;'  and  throth  the  likes  av  it  I  never  seen 

before  nor  since,  and,  with  the  help  o'  God,  never 

wiU. 

**  Well,  with  that,  my  heart  began  to  grow  light ; 
and  when  I  seen  my  life  was  safe,  I  began. to  grow 
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twice  hungrier  nor  ever — *  bo,'  aays  I,  *  captain  jewels 
wish  we  had  a  giidirou.' 

"  *  Why  then,'  says  he,  *  thunder  an  turf,*  says  he, 
*  what  puts  a  gridiron  int«  your  head  V 

^'  *  Bekase  I'm  starvin'  with  the  hunger,'  says  I. 

**  *  And  sure,  bad  luck  to  you,*  says  he,  *  you 
couldn't  ate  a  gridiron/  says  he, '  barrin'  you  wor  a 
pelican  o'  the  mildhemesSi  says  he, 

"  *  Ate  a  gridiron  !'  says  I  \  *  och,  in  throth  Tm 
not  sich  a  gommoch  all  out  as  that,  any  how.  But 
sure,  if  we  had  a  gridiron,  we  could  dress  a  beef? 
stake,'  says  I. 

** '  Arrah  !  but  where's  the  beef-stake  ?'  says  he. 

*'  ^  Sure,  couldn't  we  cut  a  slice  aff  the  pork,> 
says  I. 

"  '  Be  gor,  I  never  thought  o*  that,'  says  the  cap- 
tain. 'You're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,*  says  he, 
laughin'. 

'*  *  Oh,  there's  many  a  thrue  word  said  in  joke^' 
says  I. 

'*  *  Thrue  for  you,  Paddy,'  says  he. 

«< '  Well  then,'  says  I,  *  if  you  put  me  ashore  there 
beyant,'  (for  we  were  nearin'  the  land  all  the  time,) 
'  and  sure  I  can  ax  thim  for  to  lind  me  the  loan  of  % 
gridiron,'  says  I. 

** '  Oh  by  gor,  the  butther's  comin'  out  o*  the 
stirabout  in  airnest  now,'  says  he,  *  you  gommoch/ 
says  he, '  sure  I  towld  you  before  that's  France — 


and  sure  they're  all  furriners*  there/  says  the  cap- 
tain. 

**  *  Well/  says  I, '  and  how  do  you  know  hnt  I'm 
as  good  a  fiirriner  myself  as  any  o'  thim.' 

**  *  What  do  you  mane  ?  *  says  he* 

'*  *  I  mane^*  says  I,  '  what  I  towld  you^  that  I'm  as 
good  a  fnrriner  myself  as  any  o'  thim/ 

*'  *  Make  me  sinsible/  says  he. 

'' '  By  dady  maybe  that's  more  nor  me^  or  greater 
nor  me,  could  do,'  says  I — and  we  aU  began  to  laugh 
at  him,  for  I  thought  I'd  pay  him  off  for  his  bit  o' 
consait  about  the  Garman  Oceant« 

**  *•  Laye  aff  your  humbuggin'/  says  he, '  I  bid  you 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  you  mane,  at  aU  at  all.' 

**  *  Parly  voo/nmgsay,'  says  I. 

"  *  Oh,  your  humble  sarvant,'  says  he  ;  *  why,  by 
gor,  you're  a  scholar,  Paddy.' 

"  *  Throth,  you  may  say  that/  says  I. 

*'  *  Why,  you're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,'  says  the 
captain,  jeerin'  like« 

"  *  You're  not  the  first  that  said  that,'  says  I, 
'  whether  you  joke  or  no.* 

**  •  Oh,  but  I'm  in  airnest,'  says  the  captain — *  and 
do  yon  tell  me,  Paddy,'  says  he,  *  that  you  spake 
Frineh  ?' 

•*  '  Parly  voo/rongasy,*  says  h 

•  Foreigners. 
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cc.c 


By  gor,  that  bangs  Banagber,  and  aH  the  world 
knows  Banagher  bangs  the  divil— I  never  met  the 
likes  o'  you,  Paddy/  says  he — *  pull  away,  boys,  and 
put  Paddy  ashore,  and  maybe  we  won't  get  a  good 
bellyM  before  long.* 

*<  So,  with  that,  it  was  no  sooner  said  nor  done — 
they  pulled  away,  and  got  close  into  shore  in  less 
than  no  time,  and  run  the  boat  ap  in  a  little  creek, 
and  a  beautifal  creek  it  was,  with  a  lovely  white 
sthrand — an  iligant  place  for  ladies  to  bathe  in  the 
summer ;  and  out  I  got — and  it's  stiff  enough  in  my 
limbs  I  was,  afther  bein'  cramp'd  up  in  the  boat,  and 
perished  with  the  cowld  and  hanger ;  but  I  conthrived 
to  scramble  on,  one  way  or  t'other,  tow'rds  a  little 
bit  iv  a  wood  that,  was  close  to  the  shore,  and  the 
smoke  curlin'  out  of  it,  quite  timptin'  like. 

**  *By  the  powdhers  o'  war,  I'm  all  right,*  says  I ; 
'  there's  a  house  there  ;' — and  sure  enough  there  was, 
and  a  parcel  of  men,  women,  and  childher,  ating 
their  dinner  round  a  table,  quite  convaynient.  And 
so  I  wint  up  to  the  door,  and  I  thought  I'd  be  very 
civil  to  thim,  as  I  heerd  the  Frinch  was  always 
mighty  p'lite  intirely — and  I  thought  Fd  show  them 
I  knew  what  good  manners  was. 

'*  So  I  took  aff  my  hat,  and,  making  a  low  bowy 
says  I,  *  God  save  all  here,'  says  I. 

''  Well,  to  be  sure,  they  all  stopt  ating  at  wanst, 
and  begun  to  stare  at  me — and,  faith,  they  almost 
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looked  me  ont  o'  eountenance;  and  I  tlionght  to  my- 
self it  wa9  not  good  manners  at  all — more  betoken 
from  fiirriners,  which  they  call  bo  mighty  p'hte ;  bat 
I  never  minded  that^  in  regard  o'  wantin'  the  grid- 
iron ;  and  so  says  I,  '  I  beg  your  pardon/  says  I^ 
*  for  the  liberty  I  take,  bat  it's  only  bein'  in  disthress 
in  regard  of  ating,'  says  I^  '  that  I  make  bowld  to 
thronble  yes,  and  if  you  could  lind  me  the  loan  of  a 
gridiron/  says  I,  '  Fd  be  entirely  obleeged  to  ye.' 

<<  By  gor,  they  all  stared  at  me  twice  worse  nor 
before  ;  and  with  that,  says  I>  (knowin'  what  was  in 
their  minds,)  *  indeed,  it's  thrue  for  yoa,'  says  I — 
'  Fm  tatthered  to  pieces,  and  God  knows  I  look  quare 
enough — hot  it's  by  raison  of  the  storm,'  says  I, 
<  which  dhruY  us  ashore  here  below,  and  we're  all 
starfin'/  says  I. 

**  So  then  they  began  to  look  at  each  other  agin ; 
and  myself,  seeing  at  wanst  dirty  thoughts  was  in 
their  hemds^  and  that  they  tuk  me  for  a  poor  beggar, 
eomin'  to  crate  charity— with  that,  says  I,  '  Oh  !  not 
at  all/  says  I,  '  by  no  manes — we  have  plenty  o' 
Biate  ourselves,  there  below,  and  we'll  dhress  it, 
aays  I,  *  if  you  would  be  plased  to  lind  us  the  loan 
of  a  gridiron,'  says  I,  makin*  a  low  bow. 

"  Well,  Sir,  with  that,  throth  they  stared  at  me 
twice  worse  nor  ever — and,  faith,  I  began  to  think 
that  maybe  the  captain  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was 
.not  France  at  all  at  all ;  and  so  says  I,  *  I  beg  par- 
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doily  Sir/  says  I^  to  a  fine  ould  man^  with  a  head  of 
hair  as  white  as  silver — *  maybe  Fm  undher  a  mis- 
take/ says  I  ;  '  bnt  I  thonght  I  was  in  France,  Sir : 
aren't  you  forriners?'  says  I — *  Parly  voofrongsay  ?' 

"  *  We  munseer/  says  he. 

"  <  Then  would  yon  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron/ 
says  I,  *  if  you  plase  ? ' 

"  Oh,  it  was  thin  that  they  stared  at  me  as  if  I 
had  siyen  heads ;  and)  faith^  myself  began  to  feel 
flnsthered  like^  and  onaisy — and  so  says  I,  makin'  a 
bow  and  scrape  agin,  '  I  know  it's  a  hberty  I  take. 
Sir/  says  I,  '  but  it's  only  in  the  regard  of  bein*  cast 
away ;  and  if  yon  plase,  Sir/  says  I,  *  Parly  voo 
frongsay  V 

"  *  We  munseer/  says  he,  mighty  sharp. 

*^  '  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  V 
says  I,  'and  you'll  obleege  me.' 

*'  Well,  Sir,  the  ould  chap  began  to  munseer  me ; 
but  the  divil  a  bit  of  a  gridiron  he'd  gi'  me ;  and 
so  I  began  to  think  they  wor  all  neygars,  for  all 
their  fine  manners  ;  and  throth  my  blood  begun  to 
rise,  and  says  I,  '  By  my  sowl,  if  it  was  you  was  in 
disthriss,'  says  I,  '  and  if  it  was  to  ould  Ireland  yoo 
kem,  it's  not  only  the  gridiron  they'd  give  you,  if 
you  ax'd  it,  but  something  to  put  an  it  too,  and  the 
dhrop  o'  dhrink  into  the  bargain,  and  cecud,  fnUe 
faille.^ 

'*  Weill  the  word  cead  milefaUte  seemed  to  sthzeck 
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his  hearti  and  the  ould  chap  cocked  his  ear,  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  give  hiin  another  offer,  and  make  him 
sinsible  at  last;  and  so  says  I,  wanst  more,  quite 
slow,  that  he  might  undherstand — *  Parly — voo — 
frongaay^  munseer?' 

"  *  We  munseer,'  says  he. 

«'  <  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I, 
*•  and  bad  scram  to  you/ 

"  Well,  bad  "win  to  the  bit  of  it  he'd  gi'  me,  and 
the  onld  chap  begins  bowin'  and  scrapin',  and  said 
something  or  other  about  a  long  tongs.* 

***Phoo! — the  divil  sweep  yourself  and  your 
tongs,'  says  I,  '  I  don't  want  a  tongs  at  aU  at  all ; 
but  can't  yoa  listen  to  raison/  says  I—'  Parly  voo 
frongBoy?* 

"  *  We  munseer.' 

"  ^  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says  I, 
'  and  howld  your  prate/ 

**  Well,  what  would  you  think  but  he  shook  his 
owld  noddle,  as  much  as  to  say  he  wouldn't;  and  so 
says  I,  ^  Bad  cess  to  the  likes  o'  that  I  ever  seen — 
throth  if  you  wor  in  my  counthry  it's  not  that-a-way 
they'd  use  you;  the  curse  o'  the  crows  an  you,  you 
owld  sinner,'  says  I,  *  the  divil  a  longer  I'll  darken 
your  door.' 

"  So  he  seen  I  was  vex'd,  and  I  thought,  as  I  was 


*  Some  mystification  of  Paddy's  touching  the  French  rCentendi. 
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turnin'  away,  I  seen  him  begin  to  relint,  and  that 
his  conscience  throubled  him ;  and,  b^jb  h  turnin' 
back,  'Well,  I'll  give  you  one  chance  more — you 
ould  thief — are  you  a  Chrishthan  at  all  at  all  ?  are 
you  a  furriner?'  says  I,  Uhat  all  the  world  calls  so 
p'lite.  Bad  luck  to  you,  do  you  undherstand  your 
own  language  ? — Parly  too  fronff^ay  f '  says  I, 

**  *  We  munseer,*  says  he. 

**  *  Then  thunder  an  turf,*  says  I,  •  will  yon  lind 
me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  ?' 

**  Well,  Sir,  the  divil  resave  the  bit  of  it  he'd 
gi'  me — and  so  with  that,  the  '  curse  o'  the  hungry 
^^  you,  yon  ould  negarly  villian,'  says  I :  ^  the  back 
o'  my  hand  and  the  sow!  o'  ray  fut  to  you,  that  you 
may  want  a  gridiron  yourself  yit,'  says  I ;  *  and 
wherever  I  go,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  shall 
hear  o'  you,'  says  I ;  and  with  that  I  left  them  there, 
Sir,  and  kem  away — and  in  throth  it's  often  sense 
that  /  thought  that  it  Ufa9  remarkable^ 
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"  Degbtrni' — Hurj,  Sir,  the;  bsTe  oommJttMl  falu  report! ; 
noMoier,  &ej  bSTB  spoken  untruths;  Becondaril/,  thej  are 
■laudeien ;  iiTtbl;  and  lullj,  tbej  hare  belied  a  lady ;  thirdlf, 
thej  hare  Terified  unjaat  tbiagg  1  and  to  conclude,  they  are  Ijing- 
knares." — Much  Ado  ibqdt  Notbino. 

The  odIj  introduction  I  ahall  attempt  to  the  fol- 
lowing "  extraeagama,"  is,  to  request  the  reader 
to  BuppoK  it  to  be  delivered  by  a  frolicking  Irisli 
peasant,  in  the  richest  brogue,  aud  moat  dramatic 
manner. 

"  111  tell  you.  Sir,  a  mighty  qnare  story,  and  it'a 
u  throe  aa  Vm  standin'  here,  and  that's  no  lie:— 

'  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  'ruelvm*  whin  the 
long  summer  days,  like  many  a  fine  fellow's  precious 

*  InsurrectioD. 
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life,  was  cut  short  by  raison  of  the  martial  law — that 
wouldn't  let  a  dacent  boy  be  out  in  the  evening  good 
or  bad;  for  whin  the  day's  work  was  over,  divil  a  one 
of  uz  dar  go  to  meet  a  frind  over  a  glass,  or  a  girl  at 
the  dance,  but  must  go  home,  and  shut  ourselves  up, 
and  never  budge,  nor  rise  latch,  nor  dhraw  boult, 
antil  the  morning  kem  agin« 

"  Well,  to  come  to  my  story: — 'Twas  afther  night- 
all,  and  we  wor  sittin'  round  the  fire^  and  the  praties 
wor  boilin'^  and  the  noggins  of  butthermilk  wa 
standin'  ready  for  our  suppers,  whin  a  knock  kem  to 
the  door. 

**  *  Whisht !  '  says  my  ^Either,  'here's  the  sojers 
come  upon  us  now,'  says  he;  *  bad  luck  to  thim,  the 
villians,  I'm  af eared  they  seen  a  glimmer  of  the  fire 
through  the  crack  in  the  door,'  says  he. 

'*  'No,'  says  my  mother,  'for  I'm  afther hangin*  an 
ould  sack  and  my  new  petticoat  agin  it,  a  while  ago.' 

"  *  Well,  whisht,  any  how,*  says  my  father,  *  for 
there's  a  knock  agin;*  and  we  all  held  our  tongues 
till  another  thump  kem  to  the  door. 

**  *  Oh,  it's  a  folly  to  purtind  any  more,*  says  my 
father — *  they're  too  cute  to  be  put  oflF  that-a-way,' 
says  he.  '  Go,  Shamus,'  says  he  to  me,  '  and  see 
who's  in  it.* 

"  *  How  can  I  see  who's  in  it  in  the  dark  V  says  I. 

<* '  Well,'  says  he,  '  light  the  candle  thin,  and  see 
who's  in  it,  but  don't  open  the  door,  for  your  life. 


€( 
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barrin'  they  brake  it  in/  says  he,  *  exceptin'  to  the 
sojers,  and  spake  thim  fair,  if  it's  thim.' 

**  So  with  that  I  wint  to  the  door,  and  there  was 
imother  knock. 

"•Who's  there?'  says  I, 

*  It's  me,'  says  he, 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  says  I. 
•Afrind,'  says  he. 

*  •  Baithershin,'  says  I, — *  who  are  you  at  all  ?' 

**  'Arrah!  don't  you  know  me?'  says  he. 

**  *Di?il  a  taste,'  says  I. 

'* '  Sure  I'm  Paddy  the  Piper,*  says  he. 

"  *0h,  thunder  an  turf,'  saysl,  'is  it  you,  Paddy, 
that's  in  it?' 

*•  *  Sorra  one  else/  says  he. 

"  *  And  what  brought  you  at  this  hour  ?'  says  I. 

*•  *  By  gar,'  says  he,  •  I  didn't  like  goin'  the  roun' 
by  the  road,'  says  he,  *  and  so  I  kem  the  short  cut, 
and  that's  what  delayed  me,'  says  he. 

**  *  Oh,  bloody  wars !'  says  I — '  Paddy,  I  wouldn't 
be  in  your  shoes  for  the  king's  ransom/  says  I ;  'for 
you  know  yourself  it's  a  hangin'  matther  to  be  cotched 
out  these  times,'  says  L 

"  '  Sure  I  know  that,'  says  he,  '  God  help  me ; 
and  that's  what  I  kem  to  you  for,'  says  he ;  '  and  let 
me  in  for  onld  acquaintance  sake,'  says  poor  Paddy. 

•'  *  Oh,  by  this  and  that,'  says  I,  ^  I  dam't  open 
the  door  for  the  wide  world ;  and  sure  you  know  it ; 
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and  throth,  if  the  Hasshians  or  the  Teos*  ketches 
you,'  says  I,  *  they'll  mnrther  you,  as  sure  as  your 
name's  Paddy/ 

"  *  Many  thanks  to  you,'  says  he,  *  for  your  good 
intintions ;  but,  plaze  the  pigs,  I  hope  it's  not  the 
likes  o*  that  is  in  store  for  me,  any  how.' 

'' '  Faix  then,'  says  I,  '  you  had  betther  lose  no 
time  in  hidin'  yourself,'  says  I ;  *  forj  throth  I  tell 
you,  it's  a  short  thrial  and  a  long  rope  the  Husshians 
would  be  afther  givin'  you — for  they've  no  justice, 
and  less  marcy,  the  villians  1 ' 

*'  '  Faith  thin,  more's  the  raison  you  should  let  me 
in,  Shamus,'  says  poor  Paddy. 

**  *  It's  a  folly  to  talk/  says  I,  '  I  dam't  open  the 
door.' 

*'  *  Oh  then,  millia  murther  ? '  says  Paddy,  *  what'll 
become  of  me  at  all  at  all,'  says  he. 

"  '  Go  aff  into  the  shed,'  says  I,  *  behin'  the 
house,  where  the  cow  is,  and  there  there's  an  iligant 
locko'  straw,  that  you  may  go  sleep  in,'  says  I,  *  and 
a  fine  bed  it  id  be  for  a  lord,  let  alone  a  piper.' 

**  So  off  Paddy  set  to  hide  in  the  shed,  and  throth 
it  wint  to  our  hearts  to  refuse  him,  and  turn  him 
away  from  the  door,  more  by  token  when  the  praties 
was  ready — for  sure  the  bit  and  the  sup  is  always 
welkim  to  the  poor  thraveller.    Well,  we  all  wint  to 

*  Yeomen. 
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bed,  and  Paddy  hid  himself  in  the  cow-house;  and 
now  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was  with  Paddy :  — 

"  You  see,  afther  sleeping  for  some  time,  Paddy 
wakened  up,  thinkin'  it  was  momin',  hut  it  wasn't 
mornin'  at  all,  hut  only  the  light  o'  the  moon  that 
desaved  him;  hut  at  all  evints,  he  wanted  to  he 
stirrin'  airly,  hekase  he  was  goin*  off  to  the  town 
hard  hy,  it  bein'  fair  day,  to  pick  up  a  few  ha*pence 
with  his  pipes — for  the  divil  a  betther  piper  was  in 
all  the  counthry  round,  nor  Paddy  ;  and  every  one 
gave  it  up  to  Paddy  that  he  was  iligant  an  the  pipes, 
and  played  '  Jinny  banged  the  Weaver,'  beyant  tell- 
in*,  and  the  *  Hare  in  the  Corn,'  that  you'd  think 
the  very  dogs  was  in  it,  and  the  horsemen  ridin'  like 
mad. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  sayin*,  he  set  off  to  go  to  the 
fair,  and  he  wint  meandherin'  along  through  the 
fields,  but  he  didn't  go  far,  antU  climbin*  up  through 
a  hedge,  when  he  was  comin'  out  at  t'other  side,  his 
head  kern  plump  agin  somethin'  that  made  the  fire 
flash  out  iv  his  eyes.  So  with  that  he  looks  up — and 
what  do  you  think  it  was,  Lord  be  marciful  to  uz, 
but  a  corpse  hangin'  out  of  a  branch  of  a  three. 

*'  *  Oh,  the  top  o'  the  momin'  to  you.  Sir,'  says 
Faddy,  *  and  is  that  the  way  with  you,  my  poor  fel- 
low ?  throth  you  tiik  a  start  out  o'  me,'  says  poor 
Paddy ;  and  'twas  thrue  for  him,  for  it  would  make 
the  heart  of  a  stouter  man  nor  Paddy  jump,  to  see 
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the  like,  and  to  think  of  a  Chrishthan  crathnr  being 
hanged  up,  all  as  one  as  a  dog. 

'*  Now,  'twas  the  rebels  that  hanged  this  chap — 
bekase,  you  see,  the  corpse  had  got  clothes  an  him, 
and  that's  the  raison  that  one  might  know  it  was  the 
rebels — by  raison  that  the  Husshians  and  the  Orange- 
men never  hanged  any  body  wid  good  clothes  an  him, 
but  only  the  poor  and  definceless  crathurs,  like  oz ; 
so,  as  I  said  before,  Paddy  knew  well  it  was  the  boys 
that  done  it ;  *  and,'  says  Paddy,  eyin'  the  corpse, 
^  by  my  sowl,  thin,  but  you  have  a  beautiful  pair  o' 
boots  an  you,'  says  he,  *  and  it's  what  I'm  thinkin' 
you  won't  have  any  great  use  for  thim  no  more ;  and 
sure  it's  a  shame  to  the  likes  o'  me,'  says  he,  ^  the 
best  piper  in  the  sivin  counties,  to  be  trampin'  wid  a 
pair  of  ould  brogues  not  worth  three  traneeens,  and  a 
corpse  with  such  an  iligant  pair  o'  boots,  that  wants 
some  one  to  wear  thim.  So,  with-  that,  Paddy  lays 
hould  of  him  by  the  boots,  and  began  a  pullin'  at 
thim,  but  they  wor  mighty  stiff;  and  whether  it  was 
by  raison  of  their  bein'  so  tight,  or  the  branch  of  the 
three  a-jiggin'  up  an  down,  all  as  one  as  a  weighdee 
buckettee,  an  not  lettin'  Paddy  cotch  any  right  hoult 
o'  thim — he  could  get  do  advantage  o'thim  at  all — 
and  at  last  he  gey  it  up,  and  was  goin'  away,  whin 
lookin'  behind  him  agin,  the  sight  of  the  iligant  fine 
boots  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  turned  back,  de« 
termined  to  have  the  boots,  any  how,  by  fair  means 
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dr  foul;  and  Fm  loath  to  tell  you  now  how  he  got 
thim — for  indeed  it  wns  a  dirty  turn,  and  throth  it 
was  the  only  dirty  turn  I  ever  knew;  Paddy  to  be 
guilty  av ;  and  you  see  it  was  this  a-way  ;  'pon  my 
sow],  he  pulled  out  a  big  knife,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  it  was  a  knife  with  a  fine  buck-handle,  and  a 
murtherin'  big  blade,  that  an  uncle  o'  mine,  that  was 
a  gardener  at  the  lord's,  made  Paddy  a  prisint  av ; 
and,  more  by  token,  it  was  not  the  first  mischief  that 
knife  done,  for  it  cut  love  between  thim,  that  was  the 
bestof  fHnds  before  ;  and  sure  'twas  thewondher  of 
every  one,  that  two  knowledgeable  men,  that  ought  to 
know  bettber,  would  do  the  likes,  and  give  and  take 
sharp  steel  in  fiindship  ;  but  I'm  forgettin* — well,  he 
outs  with  his  knife,  and  what  does  he  do,  but  he  cuts 
off  the  legs  of  the  corpse ;  'and,'  says  he,  *  I  can  take 
off  the  boots  at  my  convaynience ;'  and  throth  it  was, 
as  I  said  before;-  a  dirty  turn. 

**  Well,  Sir,  he  tuck'd  the  legs  undher  his  arms, 
and  at  that  minit  the  moon  peeped  out  from  behind 
a  cloud — '  Oh  I  is  it  there  you  are  ?'  says  he  to  the 
moon,  for  he  was  an  impidint  chap — and  thin,  seein' 
that  he  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  moon-light  de- 
ceaved  him,  and  that  it  wasn't  the  airly  dawn,  as  he 
eonceaved ;  and  bein'  friken'd  for  fear  himself  might 
be  cotched  and  trated  like  the  popr  corpse  he  was 
afther  a  malthreating,  if  he  was  found  walking  the 
ooontbry  at  that  time — by  gar,  be  turned  about,  and 
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▼alked  back  agin  to  the  cow-honse,  and,  hidin'  the 
corpse's  legs  in  the  sthraw^  Paddy  wint  to  sleep  agin. 
But  what  do  yon  think?  the  di?il  a  long  Paddy  waa 
there  antil  the  sojets  came  in  aimest^  and>  by  the 
powers,  they  carried  off  Paddy— «nd  faith  it  was 
only  sanrin'  him  right  for  what  he  done  to  the  po<»r 
corpse. 

*'  Welly  whin  the  momin'  kern,  my  father  says  ta 
me,  '  QOf  Shamus,'  says  he,  '  to  the  shed,  and  bid 
poor  Paddy  oome  in,  and  take  share  o'  the  praties, 
for,  I  go  baO,  he's  ready  for  his  breakquest  by  this, 
any  how  V 

**  Well,  out  I  wint  to  the  cow*honse,  and  called 
oat '  Paddy  I '  and  afthw  eallin'  three  or  foiur  times, 
and  gettin'  no  answer,  I  wint  in,  and  called  agin*  and 
di?il  an  answer  X  got  stilL  *  Blood-an^agers ! '  says 
I,  'Paddy,  where  are  you  at  all  at  all?'  and  so, 
castin'  my  eyes  about  the  shed,  I  seen  two  feet  stick- 
ing oat  from  undher  the  hape  o'  straw — '  Mosha ! 
thin,'  says  I, '  bad  luck  to  you,  Paddy,  but  you're 
■*i  fond  of  a  warm  comer,  and  maybe  yoa  haven't  made 
yourself  as  snug  as  a  flay  in  a  blanket  ?  but  I'll  dis- 
turb your  dhrames,  I'm  thinkin','  says  I,  and  with 
that  I  laid  hould  of  his  heels,  (as  I  thought,  Grod 
help  me,)  and  givin'  a  good  pull  to  waken  him,  as  I 
intinded,  away  I  wint,  head  over  heels,,  and  my  braina 
was  a'most  knocked  out  agin  the  wall. 

''  Well,  whin  I  recovered  myself,  there  I  was,  u\ 
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the  broad  o'  my  back,  and  two  things  stickin*  out  o' 
my  liands  like  a  pair  o'  Hosshian's  horse-pistls — and 
I  thought  the  sight  'id  lave  my  eyes,  when  I  seen 
they  wor  two  mortial  legs. 

"  My  jewl,  I  threw  them  down  like  a  hot  pratee 
and  jumpin'  up^  I  roared  out  millia  murther.  '  Oh, 
you  murtherin'  villian/  says  I,  shakin'  my  fist  at  the 
cow — •  Oh,  you  unnath'ral  htufe^^  says  I,  *  you've 
ate  poor  Paddy,  yon  thievin'  cannible,  you're  worse 
than  a  neygar,'  says  I ;  *  and  bad  luck  to  you,  how 
dainty  you  are,  that  nothin'  'id  sarve  you  for  your 
8upper»  but  the  best  piper  in  Ireland.  Weirasthru  ! 
weiragtktm  i  what'U  the  whole  counthry  say  to  such 
an  imnath'nl  murther  ?  and  you  lookin'  as  innocent 
there  as  a  lamb,  and  atin'  your  hay  as  quite  as  if 
nothin*  happened.'  With  that,  I  run  out — for, 
fhroth,  I  didn't  like  to  be  near  her — and,  goin'  into 
the  houscy  I  tould  them  all  about  it. 

'*  *  Arrah !  be  aisy,'  says  my  father. 
*  Bad  luck  to  the  lie  I  tell  you,'  says  I. 

'* '  Is  it  ate  Paddy  ?'  says  they. 

'*  *  Divil  a  doubt  of  it,'  says  I. 

'^  *  Are  you  sure,  Shamus  V  says  my  mother. 

^*  *  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  new  pair  o'  brogues,' 
says  I.  *  Bad  luck  to  the  bit  she  has  left  iv  him 
but  his  two  legs.' 

**  *  And  do  you  tell  me  she  ate  the  pipes  too  V 
tajra  my  father. 
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•  "  *  By  gor,  I  b'lieve  so,*  says  I. 

** '  Oh,  the  divil  fly  away  wid  her/  says  he,  <  what 
a  cruel  taste  she  has  for  music  I' 

"  *  Arrah  I'  says  my  mother,  *  don't  be  cursin' 
the  cow,  that  gives  the  milk  to  the  childher.' 

"  *  Yis,  I  will,*  says  my  father,  *  why  shouldn't  I 
curse  sich  an  unnath'ral  baste  V 

**  *  You  oughtn't  to  curse  any  livin'  thing  that's 
undher  your  roof,'  says  my  mother. 

**  *  By  my  sowl,  thin,'  says  my  ^Either,  *  she  shan't 
be  undher  my  roof  any  more  ;  for  I'll  sind  her  to  the 
fair  this  minit/  says  he,  *  and  sell  her  for  whatever 
she'll  bring.  Go  afi^'  says  he,  '  Shamus,  the  minit 
you've  ate  your  breakquest,  and  dhrive  her  to  the 
feir.' 

"  '  Throth  I  don't  hke  to  dhrive  her/  says  I. 

*' '  Arrah,  don't  be  makin'  agommagh  of  yourself,' 
says  he. 

«  *  Faith,  I  don't,*  says  I. 

"  *  Well,  like  or  no  like,'  says  he,  *  you  must 
W       dhrive  her.' 

•*  *  Sure,  father,'  says  I,  ^  you  could  take  more 
care  iv  her  yourself/ 

**  *  That's  mighty  good,'  says  he,  *  to  keep  a  dog, 
and  bark  myself ;'  and,  faith,  I  rec'llected  the  sayin' 
from  that  hour  ; — •  let  me  have  no  more  words  about 
it,'  says  he,  *  but  be  aff  wid  you.' 

«  So,  aff  I  wint— and  it's  no  He  I'm  teUin',  whin 
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1  say  it  Was  sore  agin  my  will  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  sich  a  villian  of  a  haste*  Bat,  howsomever^  I 
cat  a  hrave  long  wattle,  that  I  might  dhrive  the 
manather  iw  a  thief,  as  she  was,  without  hein'  near 
her,  at  all  at  all. 

**  WeU,  away  we  wint  along  the  road,  and  mighty 
throng  it  wuz  wid  the  hoys  and  the  girls — and,  in 
short,  all  sorts,  rich  and  po(»r,  high  and  low,  crowdin* 
to  the  fair. 

'  God  save  yoa,'  says  one  to  ine* 
'  God  save  yon,  kindly,'  says  L 
*•  *  That's  a  fine  haste  yoa're  dhrivin,*  says  he. 
*'  *  Throth  she  is,'  says  I ;  though  God  knows  it 
wint  agin  my  hdart  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  likes 
of  her. 

"  *  It's  to  the  fair  you're  goin,'  I  suppose,  says 
he,  ^  with  the  baste  T'  (He  was  a  snug-lookin' 
farmer,  ridin'  a  party  little  gray  hack.) 

** '  Faith,  thin,  you're  right  enough,'  says  I,  *  it 
is  to  the  fair  I'm  goin*." 
**  *  What  do  you  expec'  for  her  ?'  says  he. 
"  *  Faith,  thin,  myself  doesn't  know,'    says  I— 
and  that  was  thrue  enough,  you  see,  bekase  I  was 
bewildhered  like  about  the  baste,  entirely. 

**  *  That's  a  quare  way  to  be  goin'  to  market,'  says 
he,  *  and  not  to  know  what  yoa  expec'  for  your  baste.' 
*  Och',  says  I — not  likin'  to  let  him  suspict  there 
any  thing  wrong  wid  her — *  Och,'  says  I,  in  a 


** 
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careless  sort  of  a  way,  *  sore  no  one  can  teU  what  a 
baste  MU  bringy  antil  they  come  to  the  fair/  says  I, 
'  and  see  what  price  is  goin'i' 

**  *  Indeed^  that's  nath'ral  enough/  says  he.  ^  But 
if  yon  wor  bid  a  fair  price  before  you  come  to  the  fair, 
sure  you  might  as  well  take  it,*  says  he. 

"  *  Oh,  Fye  no  objection  in  life/  says  !• 

«'  '  Well,  thin,  what  'ill  you  ax  for  her?'  says  he. 

€(  *  ^Hiy,  thin,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  onraysonable,' 
says  I — (for  the  thmth  was,  you  know,  I  wanted  to 
get  rid  iv  her)—*  and  so  I'll  take  four  pounds  for 
her/  says  I,  *  and  no  lets* 

*'  *  No  less  !'  says  he. 

"  '  Why,  sure  that's  chape  enough,'  oays  I, 

<«  <  Throth  it  is,'  says  he  ;  *  and  I'm  thinkin'  it's 
ijo  chape  it  is,*  says  he  ;  '  for  if  there  wasn't  some- 
thin'  the  matter,  it's  not  for  that  you'd  be  sellin'  the 
fine  milch  cow,  as  she  is  to  all  appearance/ 

**  *  Indeed  thin,'  says  I,  '  upon  my  eonsciience, 
she  is  a  fine  milch  cow/ 

**  *  Maybe,'  says  he,  *  she's  gone  off  her  iooilk, 
in  regard  that  she  doesn't  feed  well  T' 

**  '  Och|  by  this  and  that,'  says  I,  '  in  r^ard  of 
feedin'  there's  not  the  likes  of  her  in  Ireland ;  so 
make  your  mind  aisy— -and  if  you  like  her  for  the 
money,  you  may  have  her.* 

(c  *  Why,  indeed,  I'm  not  in  a  hurry,'  sayd  he, 
*  and  111  wait  to  see  how  they  go  in  the  fair/ 
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^  '  With  all  my  heart/  says  I,  pnrtendin'  to  be  no 
ways  consamed — but  in  tbrotb  I  began  to  be  afeard 
that  the  people  was  seein'  somethin'  unnatb'ral  about 
her,  and  that  we'd  never  get  rid  of  her,  at  all  at  all. 
At  kat  we  kem  to  the  fair,  and  a  great  sight  o' 
peo|de  was  in  it— throth,  you'd  think  the  whole  world 
was  tfaeref  let  alone  the  standins  o'  ging^bread  and 
iligant  ribhins,  and  makias  o'  beautiful  gownds^  and 
pitck-end-toss,  and  merry^^o^-rouns,  and  tints  with 
the  best  ay  dbrink  in  thim,  and  the  fiddles  playin'  up 
t'  ineourage  the  boys  and  girk ;  but  I  never  minded 
thim  at  all,  but  detarmint  to  sell  the  thievin'  rogue 
a?  a  cow  afore  I'd  mind  any  divarshin  in  life ;  so  an 
I  dhny  her  into  the  thick  av  the  Mr,  whin  all  of  a 
•uddiatf  as  I  kem  to  the  door  av  a  tint,  up  sthruck 
the  pipes  to  the  tune  ay  *  Tattherin'  Jack  Welsh,' 
aadf  my  jewU,  in  a  minit  the  cow  cock'd  her  ears, 
and  was  makin'  a  dart  at  the  tint. 

'*  •  Oh,  murther  !*  says  I,  to  the  boys  standin'  by, 

•  hould  her/  says  I,  '  hould  her — she  ate  one  piper 
already,  the  vagabone,  and,  bad  luck  to  her^  she  wants 
Mother  now.' 

'*  ^  Is  it  a  cow  for  to  ate  a  piper  V  says  one  o*  thim. 

*' '  Diyil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it,  for  I  seen  his  corpse 

myself  and  nothin'  left  but  the  two  legs,'  says  I . 

*  and  it's  a  folly  to  be  sthrivin'  to  hide  it,  for  I  sek 
she'U  never  lave  it  aff — as  poor  Paddy  Grogan  kno^ 
to  his  cost,  Lord  be  marciful  to  him.' 
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*<  *  W&o's  that  takin'  mf  name  in  vain  ?^  i«f%  a 
voice  in  the  crowd ;  and  with  that,  shovin'  the  throng 
a  one  side,  who  the  chvil  should  I  see  hut  Paddy 
6rogan»  to  all  appearance* 

''  '  Oh,  hoald  him  too,'  says  I ;  *  keep  him  av  me, 
for  it*8  not  himself  at  all,  hut  his  ghost,'  says  I ; 
'  for  he  was  kilt  last  night  to  my  sartin  knowledger, 
every  inch  av  him,  all  to  his  legs.' 

"  Well,  Sir,  with  that,  Paddy— for  it  wq9  Paddy 
himself,  as  it  kem  out  afther — ^fell  a  laughin',  that 
you'd  think  his  sides  'ud  split ;  and  whin  he  kem  to 
himself,  he  ups  and  he  tould  uz  how  it  was,  as  I 
towld  you  already  ;  and  the  likes  av  the  fim  they 
made  av  me  was  heyant  tellin',  for  wrongfully  mis- 
douhtin'  the  poor  cow,  and  layin'  the  hlame  iv  atin' 
a  piper  an  her. .  So  we  all  wint  into  the  tint  to  have 
it  explained,  and  hy  gor  it  tuk  afull  gallon  o'  sper'ts 
t'  explain  it ;  and  we  dhrank  health  and  long  life  to 
Paddy  and  the  cow,  and  Paddy  played  that  day  he- 
yant all  tellin',  and  many  a  one  said  the  Hkes  was 
never  heerd  before  nor  sence,  even  from  Paddy  him- 
self— and  av  coorse  the  poor  slandhered  cow  was 
dhruv  home  agin,  and  many  a  quite  day  she  had  wid 
us  afther  that ;  and  whin  she  died,  throth  my  fatter 
had  sitch  a  regard  for  the  poor  thing,  that  he  had  her 
skinned,  and  an  iligant  pair  of  breeches  made  out  iv 
her  hide,  and  it's  in  the  fam'ly  to  this  day ;  and  isn't 
it  mighty  remarkable  it  is,  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  yoti 
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now,  bat  it's  as  thrne  as  I'm  here^  and  from  that 
oat,  any  one  that  has  thim  breeches  an,  the  minit  a 
pair  o'  pipes  sthrikes  up,  they  can't  rest,  but  goes 
jiggin'  and  jiggin'  in  their  sate,  and  never  stops  as 
long  as  the  pipes  is  playin' — and  there/'  said  he, 
shipping  the  garment  in  question  that  covered  his 
sinewy  limb,  with  a  spank  of  his  brawny  hand  that 
might  have  startled  nerves  more  tender  than  mine — 
**  there,  there  is  the  very  breeches  that's  an  me  now, 
and  a  fine  pair  they  are  this  minit." 


The  foregoing  story  I  heard  related  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  said  he  was  not  aware  to  whom  the  original 
aatborship  was  attributable. 
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**  Hermoine — Pray  you  sit  by  us, 

And  tell's  a  tale. 
MamUha-^Menj  or  sad  shall't  be  ? 
Her, — As  merry  as  you  will. 
Jfam.-p*A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter ; 

I  have  one  of  sorites  and  goblins," 

Winter's  Talk* 

**  A  8AD  tale's  best  for  winter,"  saith  the  epigraph ; 
and  it  was  hy  the  winter's  hearth  that  I  heard  the 
following  ghost-story f  rendered  interesting  from  the 
air  of  reverential  belief  with  which  it  was  deliyered 
from  the  withered  lips  of  an  old  woman. 

Masses  for  the  sonls  of  the  dead  are  among  the 
most  cherished  items  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant's 
belief ;  and  it  was  to  prove  how  sacred  a  duty  the 
mass  for  the  '*  soul  of  the  fidthfld  departed"  is  con- 
sidered before  the  eternal  judgment-seat,  that  the 
tale  was  told,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  repeat  as 
nearly  as  my  memory  will  serve^  in  the  words  of  the 
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original  narrator.  It  was  a  certain  eve  of  St.  John, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  that  the  old  dame  gave 
as  the  date  of  the  supernatural  occurrence. 

"  Whin  Mary  O'Malley,  a  friend  of  my  mother^s, 
(God  rest  her  sowl  I)  and  it  was  herself  tould  me  the 
story :  Mary  0*Malley  was  in  the  chapel  hearin'  ves- 
pers an  the  blessed  eve  o'  Saint  John,  whin,  you  see, 
whether  it  >a8  that  she  Was  dhrowsy  or  tired  afther 
the  day's  work — for  she  was  all  day  teddin'  the  new- 
cut  grass,  for  'twas  haymakin'  sayson  :  or  whether  it 
was  ordkered*^  and  that  it  was  all  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  repose  of  a  throubled  sowl,  or  how  it 
was,  it  doesn^t  become  me  to  say  $  but,  howsomever, 
Mary  fell  asleep  in  the  chapel,  and  sound  enough 
she  slep',  for  never  a  wink  she  wakened  antil  every 
individhial  craythur  was  gone,  and  the  chapel  doors 
was  locked.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  it's  poor  Mary 
O'Malley  was  freken'd,  and  thrimbl'd  till  she  thought 
she'd  ha'  died  on  the  spot,  and  sure  no  wondher, 
considerin'  she  was  locked  up  in  a  chapel  aU  alone« 
and  in  the  dark,  and  no  one  near  her. 

'*  Well,  afther  a  time  she  recovered  herself  a  little, 
and  she  thought  there  was  no  use  in  life  in  aet^ 
tin'  up  a  phillelew,  sthrivin'  to  make  herself  heerd, 
for  she  knew  well  no  livin'  sowl  was  within  call ; 


,   *  A  reverential  mode  the  Irish  have  of  implying  a  dispen- 
Bation  of  providence. 
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and  80,  on  a  little  considheratioD,  wliin  she  got  over 
the  first  fright  at  being  left  alone  that-a-way,  good 
thoughts  kem  into  her  head  to  comfort  her :  and  sure 
she  knew  she  was  in  God's  own  house,  and  that  no 
bad  sper't  daar  come  there.  So,  with  that,  she  knelt 
down  agin,  and  repeated  her  crados  and  pather-and« 
aves,  over  and  over,  antil  she  felt  quite  sure  in  the 
pnrtection  of  hiy'n — and  then,  wrappin'  herself  up 
in  her  doak,  she  thought  she  might  lie  down  and 
Bthrive  to  sleep  till  momin',  whin — may  the  Lord 
keep  us  !'  piously  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  cross-' 
ing  herself  most  devoutly,  '  all  of  a  suddint  a  light 
shined  into  the  chapel  as  bright  as  the  light  of  day, 
and  with  that,  poor  Mary,  lookin'  upi  seen  it  shinin' 
out  of  the  door  of  the  vesthry^  and  immediately,  out 
walked,  out  of  the  vesthry,  a  priest,  dhressed  in 
black  vestments,  and  going  slowly  up  to  the  althar, 
he  said,  ^ia  there  any  one  here  to  answer  this 
mass?' 

**  Well,  my  poor  dear  Mary  thought  the  life  'id 
lave  her,  for  she  dhreaded  the  priest  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  she  couldn't  say  a  word ;  and  whin  the 
priest  ax'd  three  times  was  there  no  one  there  to 
answer  the  mass,  and  got  no  answer,  he  walked  back 
agin  into  the  vesthry,  and  in  a  minit  all  was  dark 
agin;  but  before  he  wint,  Mary  thought  he  looked 
towards  her,  and  she  said  she'd  never  forget  the  met 
lancholy  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the  look  he  gave  hei 
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quite  pityfol  like ;  and  she  said  she  nerer  heerd 
before  nor  since  such  a  wondherfal  deep  voice. 

"  Well,  Sir,  the  poor  craythnr,  the  minit  the  sper't 
was  gone — ^for  it  was  a  sper^t,  God  be  good  to  ns — 
that  minit  the  craythar  fainted  dead  away  ;  and  so 
I  suppose  it  was  with  her,  from  one  faint  into  an- 
other, for  she  knew  nothin'  more  about  any  thing 
antil  she  recovered  and  kern  to  herself  in  her  mother^s 
cabin  afther  being  brought  home  from  the  chapM 
next  momin'  whin  it  was  opened  for  mass,  and  she 
was  found  there. 

"  I  hear  thin  it  was  as  good  as  a  Week  before  she 
eould  lave  her  bed,  she  was  so  overcome  by  t^9 
mortial  terror  she  was  in  that  blessed  night,  blessed 
as  it  was,  bein'  the  eve  of  a  holy  saint,  and  more  by 
token,  the  manes  of  givin'  repose  to  a  throubled 
sper't ;  for  you  see  whin  Mary  tould  what  she  had 
seen  and  heerd  to  her  clargy,  his  Biver^ee,  undher 
Crod,  was  enlightened  to  see  the  maynin'  of  it  all; 
and  the  maynin'  was  this,  that  he  undherstood  fix)m 
hearin'  of  the  priest  appearin'  in  black  vestmenta, 
that  it  Was  for  to  say  mass  for  the  dead  that  he  kem 
there ;  and  so  he  supposed  that  the  priest  durin'  bis 
lifetime  had  forgot  to  say  a  mass  for  the  dead  that  he 
was  bound  to  say,  and  that  his  poor  sowl  couldn't 
have  rest  antil  that  mass  was  said ;  and  that  heinust 
walk  antil  the  duty  was  done. 

*'  So  Mary's  clargy  said  to  her,  that  as  the  know* 
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•edge  ai  ibis  was  made  through  her«  and  as  his  Ri- 
Terenee  said  the  was  chosen,  he  ax'd  her  would  she 
go  and  keep  another  tigil  in  the  dhapel,  as  hb  Biver- 
eiice  Baid-«-and  thrue  for  him-^-fbr  the  repose  of  a 
sowl.  So  Mary  bein'  a  stout  girl,  and  always  good, 
and  relyin'  on  doin'  what  she  thought  was  her  duty 
in  the  eyes  of  Qod,  said  she'd  watch  another  night, 
bot  hoped  she  wOfoldn't  be  ax'd  to  stay  long  in  the 
ciiapd  aione.  So  the  priest  tould  her  'twould  do  if 
abe  was  there  a  little  afore  twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 
lior  yon  know.  Sir,  thai  people  never  appears  antil 
alther  twelve,  and  from  that  till  cock  crow ;  and  so 
looordiiigly  Maty  wint  on  the  night  of  the  vigil,  and 
before  twelve  down  she  knelt  in  the  chapel,  and 
began  a  eonntm'  of  her  beads,  and  the  craythur,  she 
ihoQgbl  every  minit  was  an  hour  antil  she'd  bo 
nkyaed. 

'*  Well,  she  wasn't  kep'  long ;  for  soon  the  dazzUn' 
light  burst  from  out  of  the  vesthry  door,  and  the  same 
priest  kem  out  that  appeared  afore,  and  in  the  same 
melancholy  voice  he  ax'd  when  he  mounted  the  althar, 
'  is  there  any  one  here  to  answer  this  mass  ?' 

*'  WeUy  poor  Mary  sthruv  to  spake,  but  the  cray- 
thur thought  her  heart  was  up  in  her  mouth,  and 
not  a  word  could  she  say  ;  and  agin  the  word  was 
ax'd  from  the  althar,  and  still  she  couldn't  say  a 
word ;  but  the  sweat  ran  down  her  forehead  as  thick 
as  the  winther's  rain,  and  immediately  she  felt  re* 
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lievedy  and  the  impression  was  taken  aff  her  heart, 
like  ;  and  so,  whin  for  the  third  and  last  time  the 
appearance  said,  '  Is  there  no  one  here  to  answer  this 
mass  V  poor  Mary  mutthered  oat,  '  yis/  as  well  as 
she  could. 

^'  Oh,  often  I  heerd  her  say  the  beautiful  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  lovely  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  sper't, 
as  he  turned  round,  and  looked  kindly  upon  her,  say- 
ing these  remarkable  words—*  It's  twenty  years,' 
says  he,  <  I  have  been  askin'  that  question,  and  no 
one  answered  till  this  blessed  night,  and  ablessin'  be 
on  her  that  answered,  and  now  my  business  on  earth 
is  finished ;'  and  with  that  he  vanished,  before  you 
could  shut  your  eyes. 

*'  So  never  say.  Sir,  it's  no  good  praying  for  the 
dead ;  for  you  see  that  even  the  sowl  of  a  priest 
couldn't  have  pace,  for  forgettin'  so  holy  a  thing  as  a 
mass  for  the  sowl  of  the  faithful  departed." 
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NEW  POTATOES; 


AN    IRISH    MELODY 


**  Great  cry,  and  little  wool." 

Old  Sayings. 

In  the  merry  mouth  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  the 
aforesaid  melody  may  be  heard,  in  all  the  wailing 
intonation  of  its  minor  third,  through  every  street 
of  Dublin. 

We  Irish  are  conversational,  the  lower  orders  par- 
ticularly so  ;  and  the  hawkers,  who  frequent  the 
streets,  often  fill  the  lapses  that  occur  between  their 
crieSf  by  a  current  conversation  with  some  passing 
friend,  occasionally  broken  by  the  deponent  "  labour- 
ing in  her  calling,"  and  yelling  out,  "  Brave  lemons," 
or  "Green  pays,'*  in  some  awkward  interval,  fre- 
quently productive  of  very  ludicrous  efiects. 

Such  was  the  case,  as  I  happened  to  overhear  a 
conyersation  between  Katty,  a  hlaek-eyed  dealer  in 
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**  New  pittayatees  !"  and  her  friend  Sally,  who  had 
"  Fine  fresh  Dahlin-bay  herrings  !'*  to  dispose  of. 
Sally,  to  do  her  justice,  was  a  yery  patient  hearer, 
and  did  not  interrupt  her  friend  with  her  own  cry  in 
the  least ;  whether  it  was  from  being  interested  in 
her  friend's  little  misfortunes,  or  that  Eatty  was  one 
of  those  <*out«and-outer8"  in  story-telling,  who,  when 
once  they  begin,  will  never  leave  ojff,  nor  even  allow 
another  to  edge  in  a  word,  as  '^  thin  as  a  sixpence," 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  Katty,  in 
the  course  of  her  history,  had  it  all  her  own  way, 
Uke  "  a  bull  in  a  chaynee-shop,*'  as  she  would  have 
said  herself. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  following  sketch 
from  nature  came  into  my  possession.  That  it  is 
altogether  slang,  I  premise ;  and  give  all  fastidious 
persons  fair  warnings  that  if  a  picture  from  low  life 
be  not  according  to  their  taste,  they  can  leave  it  unr 
read,  rather  than  blame  me  for  too  much  fidelity  in 
my  outline.  So  here  goes  at  a  scena,  as  the  Italians 
say. 
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Enter  Katty,  with  a  gray  cloak,  a  dirty  cap,  and  a  black  eye  ; 
a  sieve  of  potatoes  on  her  head,  and  a  '*  trifle  o'  8per*t»"  in 
it.    Katty  meaaders  down  Patrick  Street. 

Katty  —  "  My  new    Pittayatees  !  —  My-a-nerv 
Pittayatees  ! — My  new — " 

{Meeting  a  friend,) 

Sally,  darlin',  is  that  you  ? 

Sally — Throth,  it's  myself;  and  what's  the  mat- 
ther  wid  you,  Katty? 

Kat. — 'Deed  my  heart's  bruk,  cryin' — "New pit- 
tayatees'— cryin  afther  that  yagabone. 

Sal. — Is  it  Mike  ? 

Kat. — Throth,  it's  himself  indeed. 

Sal. — And  what  is  it  he  done  ? 

Kat. — Och  !  he  ruined  me  with  his — "  New  pit" 
tayateeS* — ^with  his  goins-an — the  ould  thing,  my 
•  dear — 

Sal. — Throwin*  up  bis  little  finger,  I  suppose*  ? 

Kat. — Yis,  my  darlint :  he  kem  home  th'  other 
nighti  blazin'  blind  dhrunk,  cryin'  out — "  New  pit- 
lay-a-tees!** — roarin'  andbawlin',  that  you'd  think 
he*  rise  the  roof  aff  o'  the  house. 

**  Bad  luck  attend  you  ;  bad  cess  to  you,  you  pot- 
walloppin'  varmint,"  says  he,  (maynin'  me,  i'  yoU 
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plaze) — "  wait  till  I  ketch  you,  you  sthrap,  and  it's 
ril  give  you  your  fill  iv'^ — 'New  pittayaieesT — 
**  your  fill  iv  a  licking,  if  ever  you  got  it,"  aays  he. 

So^  with  that^  I  knew  the  viUian  was  mulvathered* ; 
let  alone  the  heavy  fut  o'  the  miscrayint  an  the  stairs, 
that  a  child  inight  know  he  was  done  for — '^  Mi/  nero 
pittayatees  /" — Throth,  he  was  done  to  a  turn,  like  a 
mutton-kidney. 

Sal. — Musha  !  God  help  you,  Eatty. 

Kat. — Oh,  wait  till  you  hear  the  ind  o'  my — 
**  New  pittayatees  /"— o'  my  throubles,  and  it*s  then 
you'll  open  your  eyes — **  My  new  pittayatees  P* 

Sal. — Oh,  bud  I  pity  you. 

Kat. — Oh,  wait — wait,  my  jewel— wait  till  you 
hear  what  became  o*— *'  My  new  pittayatees  T — 
wait  till  I  tell  you  the  ind  of  it.  Where  did  I  lave 
aflF?     Oh,  ay,  at  the  stairs. 

Well,  as  he  was  comin'  up  stairs,  (knowin'  how  it 
*d  be,)  I  thought  it  best  to  take  care  o*  my — *'  Nen) 
pittayatees  /"—to  take  care  6'  myself;  so  with  that  I 
put  the  bowlt  an  the  door,  betune  me  and  danger, 
and  kep'  listenin*  at  the  key-hole ;  and  sure  enough, 
what  should  I  hear  but — "  New  pittayatees .'" — but 
the  vagabone  gropin'  his  way  round  the  cruked  turn 
in  the  stair,  and  tumblin'  afther  into  the  hole  in  the 
llure  an  the  landin*,  and  whin  he  come  to  himself, 

*  Intoxicated. 
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fa^  gev  a  thanderin'  thump  at  the  door.  *'  Who's 
there  V*  says  I :  says  he — "  New  pittayatees  /"— 
"let  me  in,"  says  he,  **  you  vagabone,  (swarein'  by 
what  I  wouldn't  mintion,)  or  by  this  and  that,  I'll 
massacratf  you,"  says  he,  **  within  an  inch  o* — 
•  New  pittayatees  /'  within  an  inch  o'  your  life," 
says  he.     "  Mikee,  darlint,"  says  I,  sootherin'  him. 

Sal. — Why  would  you  call  sitch  a  'tarnal  vaga- 
bone,  darlint  ? 

iiAT,— My  jew'l,  didn't  I  tell  you  I  thought  it 
best  to  soother  him  with — "  New  pittayatees  !" 
— ^with  a  tindher  word :  so,  says  I,  **  Mikee,  you 
▼illiany  you're  disguised,"  says  I,  **  you're  disguised, 
dear." 

"  You  lie,"  says  he,  **  you  impident  sthrap,  I'm 
not  disguised;  but,  if  I'm  disguised  itself,"  says  he, 
**  I'll  make  you  know  the  differ,"  says  he. 

Oh  I  I  thought  the  life  id  lave  me,  when  I  heerd 
him  say  the  word  ;  and  with  that  I  put  my  hand  an 
— **  3fy  new  pittayatees  /"—an  the  latch  o*  the  door, 
to  purvint  it  firom  slippin' ;  and  he  ups  and  he  gives 
a  wicked  kick  at  the  door,  and  says  he,  **  If  you  don't 
let  me  in  this  minit,"  says  he,  "  I'll  be  the  death  o' 
your—*  New  pittayatees!' — o'  yourself  and  your 
dirty  breed,"  says  he.  Think  o'  that,  Sally  dear,  to 
abuse  my  relations. 

Sal. — Oh,  the  ruffin. 
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KAT.-^Dirty  breed,  indeed!  By  my  sowkins, 
they're  as  good  as  his  any  day  in  the  year,  and  was 
never  behoulden  to — **  New  pittayatees  /" — to  go  a 
beggin'  to  the  mendicity  for  their  dirty — "  New  pit" 
tayatees  r — their  dirty  washins  o'  pots,  and  sarnnts' 
lavins,  and  dogs'  bones,  all  as  one  as  that  cruk'd 
disciple  of  his  mother's  cousin's  sisther,  the  ould 
dhrunken  asperseand,  as  she  is. 

Sal. — No,  in  throth,  Katty  dear. 

Kat.— Well,  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  ay,  I  left  off  at 
— *<  New  pittayatees  /" — I  left  off  at  my  dirty  breed. 
Well,  at  the  word  ''  dirty  breed,"  I  knew  full  well 
the  bad  dhrop  was  up  in  him — and,  faith  it's  soon 
and  suddiot  he  made  me  sensible  av  it,  for  the  first 
word  he  said  was—**  New  pittayatees  P' — the  first 
word  he  said  was  to  put  his  shouldher  to  the  door, 
and  in  he  bursted  the  door,  fallin'  down  in  the  middle 
o'  the  flure,  cryin'  out — **  New  pittayatees  r^^cryin^ 
out,  **  bad  luck  attindyou,"  says  he,  **  how  dar'  you 
refuse  to  lit  me  into  my  own  house,  you  sthrap,"  says 
he,  **  agin  the  law  o'  the  land,"  says  he,  scramblin' 
up  on  his  pins  agin,  as  well  as  he  could ;  and,  as  he 
was  risin',  says  I — '*  New  pittayatees  P* — says  Ito  him 
(screeching  out  loud,  that  the  neighbours  in  the  flure 
below  might  hear  me,)  **  Mikee,  my  darlint,"  says  I. 

*'  Keep  the  pace,  you  vagabone,"  says  he ;  and 
with  that,  he  hits  me  a  lick  av  a — **  New  pittayatees  ! 
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•i— a  lick  av  a  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  down  I 
fell,  (and  small  blame  to  me,)  down  I  fell  an  the  flurc 
cryin* — **  Newpittayatees  T — cryin  out,  "Murther! 
mnrther !" 

Sal.— Oh,  the  hang;in'  bone  villian  ! 

Kat. — Oh,  that's  not  all  I  As  I  was  risin',  my 
jew'l,  he  was  goin'  to  sthrek  me  agin  ;  and  with  that, 
I  cried  out — *' New pittai/atees  /" — I  cried  out,  "Fair 
play,  Mikee,"  says  I ;  '*  don't  sthrek  a  man  down;" 
but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  rayson,  and  was  goin'  to 
hit  me  agin,  whin  I  put  up  the  child  that  was  in  my 
arms  betune  me  and  harm.  "  Look  at  your  babby, 
Mikee,''  says  I.  "  How  do  I  know  that,  you  flag- 
hoj^in'  jade,"  says  he.  (Think  o'  that,  Sally,  jew'l 
— misdoubtin'  my  yartue,  and  I  an  honest  woman, 
MM  I  am.    God  help  me  !  I  !) 

Sai*. — Oh  I  bud  you're  to  be  pitied,  Katty  dear. 

Kat. — Well,  puttin'  up  the  child  betune  me  and 
harm,  as  he  was  risin'  his  hand—"  Oh  !"  says  I 
**  Mikee,  darlint,  don't  sthrek  the  babby  ;"  but,  my 
dear,  before  the  word  was  out  o'  my  mouth,  he 
•thmk  the  babby.  (I  thought  the  life  'id  lave  me.) 
And,  iv  coorse,  the  poor  babby,  that  never  spuk  a 
word,  began  to  cry — "  New  pittayateea  /" — began  to 
cry,  and  roar,  and  bawl,  and  no  wondher. 

Sal. — Oh,  the  haythen,  to  go  sthrek  the  child. 

Kat. — And,  my  jew'l,  the  neighbours  in  the  flure 
below,  hearin'  the  skrimmage,  kem  runnin'  up  the 
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stairs^  cryini'  out — "  New  pittayatees'* — cryin'  out, 
"  Watch,  watch,  Mikee  M'Evoy,"  says  they,  "  would 
you  murther  your  wife,  you  villian  V  **  What's  that 
to  you  V*  says  he  ;  "  isn't  she  my  own?"  says  he, 
"  and  if  I  plaze  to  make  her  feel  the  weight  o'  my — 
*  New pittayatees' — the  weight  o'  my  fist,  what's  that 
to  you  ?"  says  he  ;  "  it's  none  o'  your  business,  any 
how,  so  keep  your  tongue  in  your  jaw,  and  your  toe 
in  your  pump,  and  'twill  be  betther  for  your — *  New 
pittayateea  — 'twill  be  betther  for  your  health,  I'm 
thinldn'/'  says  he  ;  and  with  that  he  looked  cruked 
at  thim,  and  squared  up  to  one  o*  thim — (a  poor 
definceless  craythur,  a  tailor). 

"  Would  you  fight  your  match  ?"  says  the  poor 
innocent  man. 

"  Lave  my  sight,"  says  Mike,  "  or,  by  jingo,  I'll 
put  a  stitch  in  your  side,  my  jolly  tailor,"  says  he. 

"  Yiv  put  a  stitch  in  your  wig  already,"  says  the 
tailor,    **  and  that'll  do  for  the  present  writin'." 

And  with  that,  Mikee  was  goin'  to  hit  him  with  a 
— ''New  pittayatee^'—B,  lift-hander ;  but  he  was 
cotch  howld  iv  before  he  could  let  go  his  blow  ;  and 
who  should  stand  up  fominst  him,  but — "  My  new 
pittayatees" — but  the  tailor's  wife ;  (and,  by  my  sowl, 
it's  she  that's  the  sthrapper,  and  more's  the  pity  she's 
thrown  away  upon  one  o'  the  sort ;)  and  says  she, 
**  let  me  at  him,'^  says  she,  "  it's  I  that's  used  to 
give  a  man  a  lickin'  every  day  in  the  week  ;  you're 
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bowld  an  the  head  now,  you  vagabone,"  says  she  ; 
*'  but  if  1  had  you  alone,"  says  she,  "  no  mattherif 
1  wouldn't  take  the  consait  out  o'  your—*  New  pit- 
tayatees' -^out  o'  your  braggin*  heart ;"  and  that's 
the  way  she  wint  an  ballyraggin'  him  ;  and,  by  gor, 
they  all  tuk  patthem  afther  her,  and  abused  him,  my 
dear,  to  that  degree,  that  I  vow  to  the  Lord,  the  very 
dogs  in  the  sthreet  wouldn't  lick  his  blood. 

Sal.— Oh,  my  blissin'  an  thim. 

Kat.— And  with  that,  one  and  all,  they  begun  to 
cry — "  New  pHtayatees  P^ — they  began  to  cry  him 
down  ;  and,  at  last,  they  all  swore  out,  "  Hell's  bell 
attind  your  berrin,"  says  they,  "  you  vagabone,"  as 
they  just  tuk  him  up  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck,  and 
threw  him  down  the  stairs  ;  every  step  he*d  take, 
you'd  think  he'd  brake  his  neck,  (Glory  be  to  God! ) 
and  so  I  got  rid  o'  the  ruffin ;  and  then  they  left  me 
cryin' — "Newpittayateesr* — cryin'  afther  the  vaga- 
bone—though  the  angels  knows  well  he  wasn't 
desarvin'  o'  one  precious  drop  that  fell  from  my  two 
good-lookin'  eyes  : — and,  oh!  but  the  condition  he 
left  me  in. 

Sal. — Lord  look  down  an  you  ! 

Kat. — And  a  purty  sight  it  id  be,  if  you  could  see 
how  I  was  lyin'  in  the  middle  o'  the  flure,  cryin' — 
"  Neiv  pittayatees  /"—  cryin'  and  roarin',  and  the 
poor  child,  with  his  eye  knocked  out,  in  the  corner, 
cryin' — "  New  pittayatees  /"—and,  indeed,  every  one 
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Id  the  place  was  cryin* — **  New  pittat/ateesP'-^wan 
cryin'  murther. 

Sal. — And  no  wondher,  Katty  dear. 

Kat.— Oh,  hud  that's  not  all.  If  yoa  seen  the 
condition  the  place  was  in  afther  it ;  it  was  turned 
upside  down,  like  a  beggar's  breeches.  Throth^  I'd 
rather  be  at  a  bull- bait  than  at  it — enough  to  make 
an  honest  woman  cry — "  New  pittayatees  /"—to  sec 
the  daycent  room  rack'd  and  ruin'd,  and  my  cap  tore 
aff  my  head  into  tatthers — throth,  you  might  riddle 
bull-dogs  through  it ;  and  bad  luck  to  the  hap'orth 
he  left  me,  but  a  few — **  Nero  pittayatees  T* —a  few 
coppers ;  for  the  morodin'  thief  spint  all  his—''  New 
pittayatees !" — all  his  wages  o'  the  whole  week  in 
makin'  a  baste  iv  himself ;  and  God  knows  but  that 
comes  aisy  to  him  !  and  divil  a  thing  had  I  to  put 
inside  my  face,  nor  a  dhrop  to  dhrink,  barrin'  a  few 
' — "  New  pittayatees  /'* — a  few  grains  o'  tay,  and  the 
ind  iv  a  quarther  o'  sugar,  and  my  eyes  as  big  as  your 
fist,  and  as  black  as  the  pot,  (savin'  your  presence,} 
and  a  beautiful  dish  iv — "  New  pittayatees  /" — dish 
iv  delf,  that  1  bought  only  last  week  in  Temple-bar, 
bruk  in  three  halves,  in  the  middle  o'  the  ruction—- 
and  the  rint  o'  the  room  not  ped — and  I  dipindin' 
only  an — "  Nev) pittayatees" — an  cryin*  a  sieve-full 
o'  pratees,  or  schreechin'  a  lock  o'  savoys,  or  the 
like. 

But  I'll  not  brake  your  heart  any  more»  Sally  dear  ^ 
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— Clod's  good,  and  never  opens  one  door  but  he  shuts 
another,  and  that's  the  way  iv  it ;  an'  strinthins 
the  wake-  with — "  New  pittayatees*' — with  his  pur- 
tection — and  may  the  widdy  andtheorphin's  blessin' 
be  an  his  name,  I  pray ! — And  my  thrust  is  in  Divine 
Providence,  that  was  always  good  to  me — and  sure  I 
don't  despair  ;  but  not  a  night  that  I  kneel  down  to 
say  my  prayers,  that  I  don't  pray  for — **  New  pit- 
tayatees" — for  all  manner  o'  bad  luck  to  attind  that 
vagabone,  Mikee  M'Evoy.  My  curse  light  an  him 
this  blessid  minit ;  and  — 

[^  voice  at  a  distance  calls,  "  Potatoes"'} 
Kat. — Who  calls? — (Perceivemer  customer,) — 
Here,  Ma'am,— Good-bye,  Sally,  darlint — good-bye. 
"  Nerv  pHtay-a-tees." 

lExit  Katty  by  the  Cross  Paddle,'] 
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•*  My  lord  made  himself  much  sport  out  of  him ;  by  his 
authonQr  he  remains  here,  which  he  thiaks  is  a  patent  for 
his  saaciness/' 

**  He  will  lie.  Sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think 
truth  were  a  fool. — Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue." 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

During  a  sojourn  of  some  days  ia  the  county  of 
— — ,  visiting  a  friend,  who  was  anxious  to  afford 


as  much  amusement  to  his  guests  as  country  sports 
could  furnish,  "  the  dog  and  the  gun"  were,  of  coursci 
put  into  requisition  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  shooting-party. 

He  was  a  tall,  loose- made,  middle-aged  man,  rather 
on  the  elder  side  of  middle-age,  perhaps — fond  of 
wearing  an  oil-skinned  hat  and  a  red  waistcoat — 
much  given  to  lying  and  tobacco,  and  an  admirable 
hand  at  filling  a  game-bag  or  emptying  a  whiskey- 
flask;  and  if  game  was  scarce  in  the  stubbles,  Paddy 
was  sure  to  create  plenty  of  another  sort  for  his  mas- 
ter's party,  by  the  marvellous  stories  he  had  ever  at 
his  command.  Such  was  "  Paddy  the  Sport,"  as  the 
country-people  invariably  called  him. 
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Faddy  was  fond  of  dealing  in  mystification,  which 
he  practised  often  on  the  peasants,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings  to  himself — consi- 
dering that  his  office  of  sportsman  conferred  a  rank 
upon  him  that  placed  him  considerably  above  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  respect  that  was  due  to  one  so 
adroit  in  the  use  of  the  gun  as  himself;  and,  by  the 
way,  it  was  quite  a  scene  to  watch  the  air  of  self- 
complacency  that  Paddy,  after  letting  fly  both  bar- 
rels into  a  covey,  and  dropping  his  brace  of  birds  as 
dead  as  a  stone,  quietly  let  down  the  piece  from  his 
shoulder,  and  commenced  reloading,  looking  about 
him  the  while  with  an  admirable  carelessness,  and 
when  his  piece  was  ready  for  action  again,  returning 
his  ramrod  with  the  air  of  a  master,  and  then,  throw- 
ing the  gun  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  walk  forward 
to  the  spot  where  the  birds  were  lying,  and  pick  them 
up  in  the  most  business-like  manner. 

But  to  return  to  Paddy's  love  of  mystification. 
One  day  I  accompanied  him,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
fitter  to  say  he  acted  as  guide,  in  leading  me  across 
a  country  to  a  particular  point,  where  I  wanted  to 
make  a  sketch.  His  dogs  and  gun,  of  course,  bore 
him  company,  though  I  was  only  armed  with  my 
portfolio ;  and  we  beat  across  the  fields,  merrily 
enough,  until  the  day  became  overcast,  and  a  heavy 
jquall  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  shelter  in 
the    first   cottage  we    arrived  at.     Here  the  good 
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▼Oman's  apron  was  employed  in  an  instant  in  dust- 
ing a  three-legged  stool  to  oflFer  to  "  the  gintleman," 
and  **  Paddy  the  Sport"  was  hailed  with  welcome 
by  every  one  in  the  house,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  conversation  in  his  usual  strain  of  banter  and 
mystification. 

I  listened  for  some  time  to  the  passing  discourse  ; 
bat  the  bad  weather  still  continuing,  I  began  amusing 
myself,  until  it  should  clear,  in  making  an  outline 
of  a  group  of  dogs  that  were  stretched  upon  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  in  a  small  green  covered  sketchiug-book 
that  I  generally  carry  about  me  for  less  important 
memoranda.  This  soon  caused  a  profound  silence 
around  me ;  the  silence  was  succeeded  by  a  brokeik 
whispering,  and  Mr.  Paddy,  at  last  approaching  me 
with  a  timidity  of  manner  I  could  not  account  for, 
said  — "  Sure,  Sir,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  your 
while  to  mind  puttin'  down  the  pup  ?**  pointing  to 
one  that  had  approached  the  group  of  dogs, 
and  had  commenced  his  awkward  gambols  with  his 
seniors. 

I  told  him  I  considered  the  pup  as  the  most  de- 
sirable thing  to  notice ;  but  scarcely  were  the  words 
uttered,  until  the  old  woman  cried  out,  '*  Terry,  take 
that  cur  out  o'  that — I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
brings  all  the  dogs  here  :"  and  Terry  caught  up  the 
pop  in  his  arras,  and  was  running  away  with  him. 
when  I  called  after  bim  to  stop  ;  but  'twas  in  vain. 
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He  ran  like  a  hare  from  me;  and  the  old  lady,  sei  - 
ing  a  branch  of  a  furze-bush  from  a  heap  of  them 
that  were  stowed  beside  the  chimney  corner  for  fuel, 
made  an  onset  on  the  dogs,  and  drove  them  yelping 
from  the  house. 

I  was  astonished  at  this,  and  perceived  that  the  air 
of  every  one  in  the  cottage  was  altered  towards  me; 
and,  instead  of  the  civility  which  had  saluted  my  en- 
trance, estranged  looks,  or  direct  ones  of  no  friendly 
character,  were  too  evident.  I  was  about  to  inquire 
the  cause,  when  Paddy  the  Sport,  going  to  the  door, 
and  casting  a  weather-wise  look  abroad,  said,  "  I 
think,  Sir,  we  may  as  well  be  goin' — and,  indeed, 
the  day's  clearin'  up  fine  afther  all,  and  'ill  be  beau- 
tiful yit.  Good-bye  to  you,  Mrs.  Flannerty," — 
and  off  went  Paddy ;  and  I  followed  immediately, 
having  expressed  my  thanks  to  the  aforesaid  Mrs. 
Flannerty,  making  my  most  engaging  adieu,  which, 
however,  was  scarcely  returned. 

On  coming  up  with  my  conductor,  I  questioned 
him  touching  what  the  cause  might  be  of  the  strange 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  the  cottagers,  but  all  his 
answers  were  unsatisfactory  or  evasive. 

We  pursued  our  course  to  thtf  point  of  destination. 
The  day  cleared,  as  was  prophesied — Paddy  killed 
his  game — I  made  my  sketch — and  we  bent  our 
course  homeward,  as  the  evening  was  closing.  After 
proceeding  for  a  mile  or  two,  I  pointed  to  a  tree  in 
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tbe  distance,  and  asked  Paddy  what  very  large  bird 
it  ccmld  be  that  was  sitting  in  it. 

After  looking  sharply  for  some  time,  he  said,  ^*It 
a  bird,  is  it  ? — throth,  it's  a  bird  that  never  flew  yit." 

**  What  is  it  then  V  said  I. 

^*  It's  a  dog  that's  hangin'/'  said  he. 

And  he  was  right — for  as  we  approached,  it 
became  more  evident  every  moment.  But  my  surprise 
was  excited,  when,  having  scarcely  passed  the  sus- 
pended dog,  another  tree  rose  up  in  my  view,  in 
advance,  decorated  by  a  pendant  brace  of  the  same 
breed. 

*'  By  the  powers  I  there's  two  more  o'  thim," 
fdumted  Paddy.  "  Why,  at  this  rate,  they've  had 
more  apoTttn'  nor  myself/'  said  he.  And  I  could 
see  an  expression  of  mischievous  delight  playing 
o?er  the  features  of  Mr.  Paddy,  as  he  uttered  the 
sentence. 

Aa  we  proceeded,  we  perceived  almost  every 
aeeond  bnsh  had  beai  converted  into  a  gallows  for 
the  canine  race ;  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  to 
my  companion,  that  we  were  certainly  in  a  very 
hang-dog  country. 

••  Thiothy  thin,  yon  may  thank  yourself  for  it," 
isid  he,  laughing  outn^t ;  for,  up  to  this  period, 
hb  mirth,  though  increasing  at  every  fresh  execution 
pefceived,  had  been  smothered. 

••  Thank  myself!"  said  I—**  how?" 

p 
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'*  By  my  sowl,  you  frekened  the  whole  conntiy 
this  moruin'/'  said  he,  **  with  that  little  green  book 
o'  yours " 

"  Is  it  my  sketch-book  V*  said  I. 

"  By  gor,  all  the  people  thought  it  was  a  ketch- 
hook,  sure  enough^  and  that  you  wor  goin'  round  the 
counthry,  to  ketch  all  the  dogs  in  it,  and  make  thim 
pay " 

"  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"  Is  it  what  I  mane  you  want  to  know,  sir  7 — 
throth,  thin,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  tell  it  to  a 
gintleman^  at  all  at  all." 

"  Oh,  you  may  tell  me." 

"  By  gor,  Sir,  I  wouldn't  like  offindin'  your 
honour ;  but  you  see,  (since  you  must  know,  sir,) 
that  whin  f/ou  tuk  that  little  green  book  out  iv  your 
pocket,  they  tuk  you  for — savin'  your  presence — by 
gor,  I  don't  like  tellin'  you." 

^*  Tut,  nonsense,  man,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,  (since  you  must  know)  by  dad,  they 
tuk  you— I  beg  your  honour's  pardon — but,  by  dad» 
they  tuk  you  for  a  tax-gatherer." 

"  A  tax-gatherer !" 

''  Divil  a  lie  in  it ;  and  whin  they  seen  you  takin 
off  the  dogs,  they  thought  it  was  to  count  thim,  for 
to  make  thim  pay  for  thim ;  and  so,  by  dad,  they 
thought  it  best,  I  suppose,  to  hang  them  out  o'  the 
way." 
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**  Ha  !  Paddy,'*  said  I,  "  1  see  this  is  a  piece  of 
your  knavery,  to  bewilder  the  poor  people." 

"  Is  it  me  ?"  says  Faddy,  with  a  look  of  assumed 
innoceuce,  that  avowed,  in  the  most  provoking  man- 
ner, the  inward  triumph  of  Paddy  in  his  own  hoax. 

•'  *Twa8  too  much,  Paddy,"  said  I,  "to  practise  so 
far  on  innocent  people." 

•'  Innocent !"  said  Paddy.  "  The/re  just  about 
as  innocent  as  a  coal  o'  fire  in  a  bag  o'  flax." 

'*  And  the  poor  animals,  too !"  said  I. 

'*  Is  it  the  blackguard  curs  ?"  said  Paddy,  in  the 
most  sportsmanlike  wonder  at  my  commiserating  any 
bat  a  spaniel  or  pointer. 

'*  Throth,  thin,  sir,  to  tell  you  thruth,  I  let  thim 
go  an  in  their  mistake,  and  I  seen  all  along  how't 
would  be,  and,  'pon  my  conscience,  but  a  happy 
riddance  the  counthry  will  have  o'  sich  riff-raff 
Tarmint  of  cabin  curs.  Why,  sir,  the  mangy 
mongrels  goes  about  airly  in  the  sayson,  moroding 
through  the  com,  and  murthers  the  young  birds,  and 
does  not  let  them  come  to  their  full  time,  to  be  killed 
in  their  nath'ral  way,  and  ruinin'  gintlemen's  sport 
into  the  bargain,  and  sure  hangin'  is  all  that's  good 
for  them.  * 

So  much  for  Paddy's  mystifying  powers.  Of  this 
coup  he  was  not  a  little  vain,  and  many  a  laugh  he 
bM  made  at  my  expense  afterwards,  by  telling  the 
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story  of  the  **  prater  gmdcmsa  that  wwiiiiatiik  for 
a  tax-gatbcrrr." 

Paddj  beii^  a  profeaied  story-tdleT,  and  a  noto- 
rioDs  har,  it  may  be  natmaD j  infened  that  he  dealt 
hirgely  in  fiory  tales  and  g^oat  atories.  'hdking  of 
fidiies  one  day,  for  the  pnipoee  of  exciting  him  to 
say  something  of  them,  I  inqniied  if  there  were  ouny 
fSuiies  in  that  part  of  the  coontry  t 

'*  Ah  !  no,  sir  V*  said  he,  with  the  air  of  asonow- 
^ng  patriot —  *'  not  now.  There  was  wanst  s  power  of 
foiries  used  to  keep  about  the  place ;  but  sence  the 
rale  qnol'ty— -the  good  onld  families — has  left  it,  and 
the  upstarts  has  kem  into  it — the  foiiies  has  quitted 
it  aU  out,  and  wouldn't  stay  here,  but  ia  gone  far- 
ther bade  into  Connaught,  whore  the  ould  blood  is«" 

"  But»  I  dare  say,  you  ha^  seen  them  some* 
times  r 

**  tfOf  indeed,  sir.  I  never  saw  thim,  banria 
wanst,  and  that  was  whin  I  wss  a  boy ;  but  1  heeid 
them  often/' 

**  How  did  you  know  it  was  fairies  you  h^rd  V* 

**  Oh,  what  else  could  it  be  ?  Sure  it  was  crossin' 
out  over  a  road  I  was  in  the  time  o'  the  ruction,  and 
heard  full  a  thousand  men  marchin'  down  the  road^ 
and  by  dad  I  lay  down  in  the  gripe  o'  the  ditch,  not 
wishin'  to  be  seen,  nor  liken  to  be  thioublesome  to 
thim  ;  and  I  Watched  who  they  wor,  and  was  peepin' 
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out  It  a  turf  o'  rishes,  when  what  should  I  see  bat 
notbin*  at  all^  to  all  appearance,  bat  the  thrampin'  o' 
nin,  and  a  dashing  and  a  jingling  that  yoa'd  think 
the  infanthry,  and  yeomanthry,  and  cavaJthry  was 
ia  it»  and  not  a  sight  ir  anything  to  be  seen,  but 
the  brightest  o'  moonlight  that  ever  kem  oat  o'  the 

"  And  that  was  all  ?" 

*'  BiVil  a  more  ;  and  by  dad  Hwas  more  nor  I'd 
fike  to  see  or  to  hear  agin."  ' 

'*  Bat  yoa  never  absolutely  saw  any  fairies  ?'' 

*'  Why,  indeed,  sir,  to  say  that  I  seen  thim,  that  is 
with  my  own  eyes,  wouldn't  be  thrue,  barrin'  wanst, 
as  I  said  before,  and  that's  many  a  long  day  ago,  whin 
I  was  a  boy,  and  I  and  another  chap  was  watchin'  tarf 
in  a  bog ;  and  whin  the  night  was  fallin'  and  we  wor 
goiii'  home, '  What  would  you  think,'  says  I,  *  Charley, 
if  we  wor  to  go  home  by  old  Shaughnessey's  field, 
and  stale  a  shafe  o'  pays  V  So  he  agreed,  and  oft 
we  ^nnt  to  stale  the  pays  ;  but  whin  we  got  over  the 
finte^  and  was  ereepin'  along  the  furrows  for  fear 
at  bein'  seen,  I  beerd  some  one  runnin'  afther  me, 
and  I  thought  we  wor  cotch,  myself  and  the  boy,  and 
I  turned  round,  and  with  that  I  seen  two  girls 
dhiessed  in  white — throth  I  never  seen  sitch  white 
in  my  bom  days — they  wor  as  white  as  the  blown 
mow.  and  runnin'  like  the  wind,  and  I  knew  at  wanst 
that  they  wor  fairies,  and  J  threw  myself  down  an 
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mf  face,  and  by  dad  I  was  afeard  to  look  up  for  nigh 
half  an  hour." 

I  inquired  of  him  what  sort  of  faces  these  fine 
girls  had, 

''  Oh,  the  diyil  a  stim  o'  their  faytures  I  could  8ee> 
for  the  minit  I  clapt  my  eyes  an  thim»  knowin'  they 
wor  faines,  I  fell  down,  and  dam't  look  at  them 
twicet." 

*'  It  was  a  pity  you  did  not  remark  them/'  said  I. 

"  And  do  you  think  it's  a  fool  I  am,  to  look  twicet 
at  a  fairy,  and  maybe  have  my  eyes  whipt  out  iv  my 
head,  or  turned  into  stones,  or  stone  blind^  which  is 
all  as  one." 

"  Then  you  can  scarcely  say  you  saw  them  ?" 
says  I. 

"  Oh,  by  dad,  I  can  say  I  seen  thim,  and  sware  it 
for  that  matther ;  at  laste,  there  was  somethia'  I 
seen  as  white  as  the  blown  snow." 

**  Maybe  they  were  ghosts,  and  not  fairies,"  said 
I ;  *'  ghosts,  they  say,  are  always  seen  in  white." 

'*  Oh,  by  all  that's  good,  they  wam't  ghosts,  and 
that  I  know  full  well,  for  I  know*  the  differ  betune 
ghosts  and  fairies." 

**  You  have  had  experience  then  in  both,  I  sup* 
pose." 

"  Faix  you  may  say  that.  Oh  I  had  a  wondherfal 
great  appearance  wanst  that  kem  to  me,  or  at  laste 
to  the  house  where  I  was,  for,  to  be  sure^  it  waan^t 
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to  me  it  kern,  why  should  it  ?  But  it  was  whin  I 
was  livin'  at  the  lord's  in  the  next  county,  before  I 
kern  to  live  with  his  honour  here,  that  I  saw  the 
appearance/' 

"  In  what  shape  did  it  come  ?'* 

"  Throth  thin  I  can't  well  tell  you  what  shape ;  for 
you  see  whin  I  heerd  it  comin'  I  put  my  heatt  tindher 

f  f 

the  clothes,  and  never  looked  up,  nor  opened  my 
eyes  until  I  heerd  it  was  gone." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  a  ghost  ?" 

"  Oh,  sure  all  the  counthry  knew  the  house  was 
throubled,  and,  indeed,  that  was  the  rayson  I  had 
for  lavin'  it,  for  when  my  lord  turned  me  off,  he  was 
ezpectin'  that  I'd  ax  to  be  tuk  back  agin,  and  faith 
sorry  he  was,  I  go  bail,  that  I  didn't,  but  I  wouldn't 
stay  in  the  place  and  it  hanted !" 

"  Then  it  wa»  haunted  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  was ;  sure  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  sper't 
kern  to  me." 

"Well,  Paddy,  that  was  only  civil — returning  a 
visit ;  for  I  know  y9u  are  fond  of  going  to  the  spirits 
occasionally." 

"Musha,  bud  your  honour  is  always  jokin'  me 
about  the  dhrop.  Oh,  bud  faith  the  sper  t  kem  to 
me,  and  whin  I  hid  my  head  undher  the  clothes,  sure 
didn't  I  feel  the  sper't  sthrivin'  to  pull  them  aff  o' 
me.  But  wait  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was. — You 
•ecy  myself  and  another  sarvant  was  sleepin'  in  one 
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room,  and  by  the  same  tokeuy  a  thieTin'  rogue  Iif 
wag  the  same  sarvant,  and  I  heerd  a  step  comin' 
down  the  stairs,  and  they  wor  stone  stairs,  and  the 
latch  was  riz,  but  the  door  was  locked,  for  I  turned 
the  key  in  it  myself;  and  when  the  sper't  seen  the 
latch  was  fast,  by  dad  the  key  was  turned  in  the  door, 
(though  it  was  inside,  av  coarse^)  and  the  spex^t 
walked  in,  and  I  heerd  the  appearance  walkin'  about 
the  place,  and  it  kem  and  shuk  me :  but,  aa  I  tould 
youy  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  rowkd  my  head  up  in  the 
clothes ;  well  with  that,  it  went  and  raked  the  fire, 
(£br  I  suppose  it  was  cowld,)  but  the  fire  was  a'most 
gone  out|  and  with  that  it  went  to  the  tnrf4>ncket  to 
see  if  there  was  any  sods  there  to  throw  an  the  fire ; 
but  not  a  sod  there  was  left,  for  weWor  sittin'  up 
late  indeed,  (it  bein'  the  young  lord's  birth-day,  and 
we  wor  drinkin'  his  health,)  and  when  it  couldn't  find 
any  turf  in  the  bucket,  bad  cess  to  me  but  it  began 
to  kick  the  buckets  up  and  down  the  room  for  spite, 
and  divil  sich  a  clatter  I  ever  heerd  aa  the  sper't 
made,  kickin'  the  turf-bucket  like  a  fut-ball  round  the 
place ;  and  whin  it  was  tired  plazin'  itself  that-a*way» 
the  appearance  came  and  ahuk  me  agin,  and  I  roared 
and  bawled  at  last,  and  thin  away  it  wint,  and  slam- 
med the  door  afther  it,  that  you'd  think  it  id  pull 
the  house  down." 

"  I'm  afraid,  Faddy,"  said  I,   "  that  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  troublesome  dream/' 
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''  b  it  a  cDbrame,  your  honour !  That  a  dhrame  i 
By  my  sowl,  that  id  be  a  quare  dhrame !  Oh,  in 
tfaroth  it  was  no  dhrame  it  was,  bnt  an  appearance; 
but  indeed,  afther,  I  often  thought  it  waa  an  appear* 
anoe  for  death,  for  the  young  lord  never  lived  to  aee 
another  birth-day.  Oh,  you  may  look  at  me,  air, 
bnt  it'a  thruth.  Aye,  and  I'll  tell  you  what's  more  s 
the  young  lord,  the  last  time  I  aeenhim  out,  waa  one 
day  he  waa  huntin',  and  he  oame  in  from  the  stablea, 
through  the  back  yard,  and  passed  through  that  very 
room  to  go  up  by  the  back  ataira,  and,  aa  he  wint  in 
through  that  very  door  that  the  appearance  alammed 
afth^  it*-what  would  you  think,  bnt  he  alammed 
the  door  afther  him  the  very  same  way ;.  and  indeed 
I  thrimbled  when  I  thought  iv  iU  He  waa  in  a 
hnrry  to  be  aure;  but  I  think  there  waa  aome 
aMynin'  in  it"-**-— and  Paddy  looked  myaterioua. 

After  the  foregoing  aatiafactory  manner  in  which 
Paddy  ahowed  ao  clearly  that  he  nnderatood  the  dif* 
ferance  between  a  ghoat  and  a  fairy,  he  proceeded  to 
enlighten  me  with  the  further  distinction  of  a  apirit, 
tnm  either  of  them.  This  waa  ao  very  abstruse, 
tiiat  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  the  elucidation  oi  the 
point  out  of  Padd/s  own  hands ;  and  should  you, 
gentle  reader,  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  make 
faia  aeqnaintance,  Paddy,  I  have  no  doubt,  wiU  clear 
np  the  matter  aa  fully  and  clearly  to  your  aatiafaction 
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as  he  did  to  mine*    Bat  I  most  allow  Paddy  to 
proceed  in  his  own  way. 

"  Well,  sir,  before  I  go  an  to  show  yon  the  differ 
betnne  the  fairies  and  sper'ts,  I  must  tell  yon  about 
a  mighty  quare  thrick  the  fairies  was  goin'  to  play  at 
the  lord's  house,  where  the  appearance  kem  to  me, 
only  that  the  nurse  (and  she  was  an  aunt  o'  my  own) 
had  the  good  luck  to  baulk  thim.  You  see  the  way 
it  was,  was  this.  The  child  was  a  man-child,  and  it 
was  the  first  boy  was  in  the  family  for  many  a  long 
day ;  for  they  say  there  was  a  prophecy  standin'  agin 
the  family,  that  there  should  be  no  son  to  inherit : 
but  at  last  there  was  a  boy,  and  a  lovely  fine  babby  it 
was,  as  you'd  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  and  so,  one 
evenin',  that  the  famly,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  and 
all  o'  thim,  was  gone  out,  and  gev  the  nurse  all  sorts 
o'  charges  about  takin'  care  o'  the  child,  she  was  not 
long  alone,  whin  the  housekeeper  kem  to  her,  and 
ax'd  her  to  come  down  stairs,  where  she  had  a  party ; 
and  they  expected  to  be  mighty  pleasant,  and  was  to 
have  great  goins  an ;  and  so  the  nurse  said  she  didn't 
like  lavin  the  child,  and  all  to  that ;  but,  howsomever, 
she  was  beguiled  into  the  thing ;  and  she  said  at  last 
that  as  soon  as  she  left  the  child  out  iv  her  lap, 
where  she  was  hushing  it  to  sleep,  foreninst  the  fire, 
that  she'd  go  down  to  the  rest  o'  the  sarvants,  and 
take  share  o'  what  was  goin'. 
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*'  Well,  at  last  the  child  was  fast  asleep,  and  the 
nurse  laid  it  an  the  hed,  as  careful  as  if  it  was  goolden 
diamonds,  and  tucked  the  curtains  roun'  about  the 
bed,  and  made  it  as  safe  as  Newgate,  and  thin  she 
irint  down,  and  joined  the  divarshin — and  merry 
Enough  they  wor,  at  playin'  iv  cards,  and  dhnnkin' 
punch,  and  dancin',  and  the  like  o'  that 

*'  Bat  I  mast  tell  you,  that  before  she  wint  down 
tt  aUj  she  left  one  o'  the  housemaids  to  stay  in  the 
room,  and  charged  her,  on  her  apparel,  not  to  lave 
the  place  until  she  kem  back ;  but,  for  all  that,  her 
fears  wouldn't  let  her  be  aisy  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
powerfdl  lucky  that  she  had  an  inklin'  o'  what  was 
goin'  an.  For,  what  id  you  think,  but  the  blackguard 
iy  a  housemaid,  as  soon  as  she  gets  the  nurse's  back 
tamed,  she  ups  and  she  goes  to  another  party  was  in 
the  sarvants'  hall,  wid  the  undher-sarvants ;  for  whin 
the  lord's  back  was  turned,  you  see,  the  house  was  all 
as  one  as  a  play-house,  fairly  turned  upside  down. 

**  Well,  as  I  said,  the  nurse  (undher  6od^  had  an 
inklin'  o'  what  was  to  be :  for,  though  there  was  all 
sorts  o'  diyarshin  goin'  an  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
she  could  not  keep  the  child  out  iv  her  head,  and 
she  thought  she  heerd  the  screeches  av  it  ringin'  in 
her  ear  every  minit,  although  she  knew  full  well  she 
was  fiur  beyant  where  the  cry  o'  the  child  could  be 
heerd — but  still  the  cry  was  as  plain  in  her  ear  as  the 
•■r*ring  she  had  in  it ;  and  so  at  last  she  grewn  so 
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onaisy  about  the  child,  that  she  was  goin'  up  stairs 
agin — ^but  she  was  stopped  by  one,  and  another 
coaxed  her,  and  another  laughed  at  her,  till  at  last 
she  grew  ashamed  of  doin'  what  was  right,  (and  6od 
knows,  but  many  a  one  iv  uz  is  laughed  out  o'  doin*  a 
right  thing,)  and  so  she  sat  down  agin—- but  the  Cfy 
in  her  ears  wouldn't  let  her  be  aisy ;  and  at  last  she 
tuk  up  her  candle,  and  away  she  wint  up  ataira, 

*'  Well,  afther  passin'  the  two  first  flights,  aura 
enough  she  heerd  the  child  a  screechin*,  that  id  go 
to  your  heart ;  and  with  that  she  hurried  up  so  haX, 
that  the  candle  a'most  wint  oat  with  the  draught ; 
and  she  run  into  the  room,  and  wint  up  to  the  bed, 
callin'  out  My  lanna  banm,  and  all  to  that,  to  soother 
the  child ;  and  puUin*  open  the  bed-curtain,  to  take 
the  darlin'  up — but  what  would  you  think,  not  a  sign 
o'  the  child  was  in  the  bed,  good»  bad,  or  indiiSerent ; 
and  she  thought  the  life  id  lave  her ;  for  thin  she  was 
afeard  the  child  dhropped  out  o'  the  bed-^though 
she  thought  the  curtains  was  tucked  so  fast  and  so 
dose,  that  no  accident  could  happen ;  and  so  she  run 
round  to  the  other  side,  to  take  up  the  child,  (though* 
indeed,  she  was  afeard  she'd  see  it  with  ita  brains 
dashed  out,)  and  lo  and  behould  you,  divil  a  taste  aT  it 
was  there,  though  she  heerd  it  screechin'  as  if  it  was 
murtherin' :  and  so  thin  she  didn't  know  what  in 
the  wide  world  to  do ;  and  she  run  rootin'  into  every 
corner  o'  the  room,  lookin'  for  it ;  but  bad  cesa  ta 
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tlie  diild  nhe  could  find — ^whin>  all  iv  a  saddint) 
tamin'  her  eyee  to  the  bed  agin,  what  did  she  peiv 
saYe,  but  the  fut-carpet  that  wint  round  the  bed, 
goin'  by  little  and  little  nndher  it,  as  if  some  one 
was  pnlHn'  it ;  and  so  she  made  a  dart  at  the  carpet, 
and  ootchhould  o'  the  ind  iv  it^and,  with  that,  what 
should  she  see,  but  the  baby  lyin'  in  the  middle  o'  the 
fdt-carpet,  as  if  it  was  dhrawin'  down  into  the  flare, 
Bndher  the  bed ;  one  half  o'  the  babby  was  out  o*  sight 
already,  vndher  the  boords,  whin  the  nurse  seen  it, 
and  it  screediin'  like  a  sae-gnll,  and  she  laid  honl'  vf 
k ;  andy  faith,  she  often  towl'  myself,  that  she  was 
obleeged  to  gitea  good  sthrong  pnll  before  she  could 
get  Uie  child  firom  the  fairies — — " 

^  Then  it  was  the  fairies  were  taking  the  child 
tfwayr'  siiid  L 

"Whoekewonlditbe?*  saidP^dy!  "Sure the 
«rpet  wouldn\  be  mnnin'  undher  the  bed  itself,  if 
it  wasn't  pulled  by  the  fairies ! — ^besides,  I  towl*  you 
tbeFe  was  a  prophecy  stannin'  agin  the  male  boys  of 
the  lord's  famly." 

••  I  hope,  howerer,  that  boy  lived  ?** 

•"  Oh  yes,  sir,  the  charm  was  bruk  that  night ;  for 
Hift  •tker  chilAer  used  to  be  tuk  away  always  by  the 
hmm ;  and  that  night  the  child  id  have  been  tuk, 
mily  for  the  nunc,  that  was  givtn  (ondher  God)  to 
Q&dhtntaa'  the  «ereechin^  in  her  cars,  and  arrived 
betiaiea  to  ketch  howlt  o*  the  carpet,  and  baulk  the 
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fairies ;  for  all  knowledgable  people  I  ever  heerd» 
says,  that  if  yon  baulk  the  fairies  tvanst,  they'll  lave 
you  alone  evermore." 

''  Pray,  did  she  see  any  of  the  fairies  that  were 
stealing  the  child?" 

**  No,  sir ;  the  fairies  doesn't  love  to  be  seen,  and 
seldom  at  all  you  get  a  sight  iv  them;  and  that's 
the  di£fer  I  was  speakin'  iv  to  you  betune  fairies  and 
sper'ts.  Now  the  sper'ts  is  always  seen  in  some 
shape  or  other ;  and  maybe  it  id  be  a  bird,  or  a  shafe 
0'  com,  or  a  big  stone,  or  a  hape  o'  dung,  or  the  like 
0'  that,  and  never  know  'twas  a  sper^t  at  allj  antil 
you  wor  made  sinsible  av  it,  some  how  or  other ; 
maybe  it  id  be  that  you  wor  comin'  home  from 
a  friend's  house  late  at  night,  and  you  might  fall 
down,  and  couldn't  keep  a  leg  undher  you,  and  not 
know  why,  barrin'  it  was  a  sper't  misled  you— and 
maybe  it's  in  a  ditch  you'd  find  yourself  asleep  in 
the  momin'  when  you  woke." 

''  I  dare  say,  Paddy,  that  same  has  happened  to 
yourself  before  now  ?  " 

^'  Tbroth,  and  you  may  say  that,  sir ;  but  the 
Commonest  thing  in  life  is  for  a  sper't  for  to  take  the 
shape  iv  a  dog — ^which  is  a  favourite  shape  with 
sper'ts — and,  indeed,  Tim  Mooney,  the  miller,  in  the 
next  town,  was  a' most  firekened  out  iv  his  life  by  a 
sper't  that-a-way ;  and  he'd  ha'  been  murthered,  only 
he  had  the  good  loock  to  have  a  rale  dog  wid  him—- 
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and  a  rale  dog  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  agin 
sper'ts." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Paddy  ?" 
**  Bekase,  sir,  the  dog's  the  most  sinsible,  and  the 
bowldest  baste,  barrin'  the  cock>  which  is  bowldher 
for  his  size  than  any  o'  God's  craythurs;  and  so, 
whin  the  cock  crows,  all  evil  sper'ts  vanishes ;  and 
the  dog  bein',  as  I  said,  bowld,  and  sinsible  also,  is 
mighty  good;  besides,  you  couldn't  make  a  cock 
your  companion — it  wouldn't  be  nath'ral  to  rayson, 
you  know— and  therefore  a  dog  is  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  man  to  have  with  him  in  throuble- 
Bome  places :  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  though  sper'ts 
dhreads  a  dog,  a  fairy  doesn't  mind  him—for  I  have 
heerd  o'  fairies  ridin'  a  dog,  all  as  one  as  a  monkey — 
and  a  lanthem  also  is  good,  for  the  sper't  o'  darkness 
dhreads  the  light.  But  this  is  not  tellin'  you  about 
Mooney  the  miller : — he  was  comin'  home,  you  see, 
from  a  neighbour's,  and  had  to  pass  by  a  rath ;  and 
when  he  just  kem  to  the  rath,  his  dog  that  was  wid 
him  (and  a  brave  dog  he  was,  by  the  same  token) 
began  to  growl,  and  gev  a  low  bark ;  and  with  that, 
the  miller  seen  a  great  big  baste  of  a  black  dog  comin' 
np  to  thim,  and  walks  a  one  side  av  him,  all  as  one 
as  if  he  was  his  masther ;  with  that  Mooney's  own 
dog  growled  agin,  and  runs  betune  his  master's  legs, 
and  there  he  staid  walkin'  on  wid  him,  for  to  purtect 
liim ;  and  the  miller  was  frekened  a'most  out  iv  his 
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life,  and  his  hair  stood  up  sthrait  an  his  head,  that 
ne  was  ohleeged  to  put  his  hand  up  to  his  hat,  and 
shove  it  down  an  his  head,  and  three  times  it  was 
that  way,  that  his  hair  was  risin'  the  hat  aff  his  head 
with  the  fright,  and  he  was  ohleeged  to  howld  it  down, 
and  his  dog  growlin'  all  the  time,  and  the  hlack  thief 
iv  a  dog  keepin'  dodgin'  him  along,  and  his  eyes  like 
coals  o'  fire,  and  the  terrihlest  smell  of  sulphur^  I 
hear,  that  could  he,  all  the  time,  till  at  last  they  came 
to  a  little  sthrame  that  divided  the  road ;  and  there, 
my  dear,  the  sper*t  disappeared,  not  bein'  able  to  pass 
runnin'  wather ;  for  sper'ts^  sir^  is  always  waken'd 
with  wather." 

"  That  I  beheve,'*  said  I ;  "  but,  I  timik,  Paddy, 
you  seldom  put  spirits  to  so  severe  a  trial." 

*'Ah  thin,  but  your  honour  will  you  never  give 
over  jeerin'  me  about  the  dhrop.  But,  in  throth^  what 
Fm  tellin'  you  is  thrue  about  it — ^runnin'  wather 
desthroys  sper^ts.' 

"  Indeed,  Paddy,  I  know  that  is  your  opinion." 

"Oh!  murther,  murther!-*there  I  made  a  slip 
agin,  and  never  seen  it  till  your  honour  had  the  ^* 
vantage  o'  me.  Well,  no  matther,  it's  good  any  way ; 
but,  indeed,  I  think  it  has  so  good  a  good  name  iv  its 
own  that  it's  a  pity  to  spile  it,  baptizin*  it  any  more." 

Such  were  the  marvellous  yams  that  Paddy  was 
constantly  spinning.  Indeed  he  had  a  pride,  I  rather 
think ,  in  being  considered  equally  expert  at  ^*  the  long 
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bow^  as  at  the  rifle  ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  bouncer  to 
astonish  his  hearers  with,  he  endeavoured  that  his 
iHrdinary  strain  of  conversation,  or  his  answer  to  the 
eommonest  question^,  should  be  of  a  nature  to  sur- 
prise them.  Such  was  his  reply  one  morning  to  his 
master*  when  he  asked  Paddy  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  being  so  hoafse, 

"  Indeed,  sir/'  answered  Paddy,  "  it's  a  cowld  I 
got,  and  indeed  myself  doesn't  know  how  I  co^jt^j^ 
oowld,  barrin'  that  1  slep*  in  a  ^eld  last  night,  and 
forgot  to  shut  the  gate  afther  me." 

*'Ah,  Paddy,"  said  the  s(][uire|  "the  old  story — 
you  were  drunk  as  usual,  and  couldn't  find  your  way 
home.  You  are  a  shocking  fellow,  and  you'll  never 
get  on,  as  long  as  you  give  yourself  up  to  whiskey." 

**  Why  thin,  your  honour,  sure  that's  the  rayson 
I  ought  to  get  an  the  fasther ;  for  isn't  a  '  spur  in 
the  head  worth  two  in  the  heel/  as  the  ould  sayin' 
is?" 

Here  a  laugh  from  the  squire's  guests  turned  the 
scale  in  Paddy's  favour. 

"  I  give  you  up,  Paddy/'  said  the  master— 
•'  you're  a  sad  dog — worse  than  Larry  Lanigan." 

''Oh,  murtherl  Is  it  Lanigan  you'd  be  afther 
comparin'  me  to/'  said  Paddy.  ''  Why,  Lanigan  is 
the  complatest  dhrinker  in  Ireland—by  my  sowkins 
—more  whiskey  goes  through  Lanigan  than  any  other 
in  the  county.    Is  it  Lanigan?    Faiks,  that*s 
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the  lad  could  take  the  consait  out  iv  a  gallon  o 
sper'ts,  without  qnittin'  it.  Throth,  Lanigan  is  just 
the  Tery  chap  that  id  go  to  first  mass  every  momin' 
in  the  year,  if  holy  wather  was  whiskey.'' 

This  last  reply  left  Paddy  in  possession  of  the 
field,  and  no  further  attack  was  made  upon  him  on 
the  score  of  his  love  of  "the  dhrop!"  and  this 
triumph  on  his  part  excited  him  to  exert  himself  in 
creating  mirth  for  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
shooting  party.  One  of  the  company  retailed  that 
well-known  joke  made  hy  Lord  Norhury,  viz.  when  a 
certain  gentleman  declared  that  he  had  shot  twenty 
hares  hefore  breakfast,  his  lordship  repHed,  that  he 
musi  havejired  at  a  wig. 

Here  Paddy  declared  that  he  thought  ''  it  was  no 
great  shootin'  "  to  kill  twenty  hares,  for  that  he  had 
shot  seventy-five  brace  of  rabbits  in  one  day. 

"  Seventy-five  brace !"  was  laughed  forth  from 
every  one  present. 

**  Bad  loock  to  the  lie  in  it,"  said  Paddy. 

"  Oh,  be  easy,  Paddy,'*  said  his  master. 

**  There  it  is  now ;  and  you  won't  b'live  me  1 
Why  thin,  in  throth  it's  not  that  I'm  proud  iv  it,  I 
tell  you,  for  I  don't  think  it  was  any  great  things  iv 
shootin'  at  all  at  all." 

Here  a  louder  burst  of  mernment  than  the  former 
hailed  Paddy's  declaration. 

"Well  now,"  said  Paddy,  ••if  yiz  be  qniet,  and 
listen  to  me.  Til  explain  it  to  your  satisfaction.  Tou 
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lieCf  it  was  in  one  ir  the  islans  aff  the  shore  there/' 
and  he  pointed  seawards^-*' it  was  in  one  o'  the  far 
islans  out  there,  where  rahhits  kre  so  plinty,  and 
ninnin'  so  thick  that  you  can  scarcely  see  the  grass/' 

*'  Because  the  island  is  all  sand,"  siaid  his  master. 

"  No,  indeed,  now ! — though  you  thought  you  had 
me  there,"  said  Paddy,  very  quietly.  **  It's  not  the 
sandy  islan^  at  all,  hud  on^  farther  out," 

«  Which  of  them  ?" 

'*Do  you  know  the  little  one  with  the  hiack 
rock?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well  if  8  not  that.    But  you  know " 

"  Arrah !  can't  you  tell  his  honor,"  said  a  peasant 
who  was  an  attendant  on  the  party,  to  carry  the 
game—*'  can't  you  tell  his  honor  at  wanst,  and  not 
be  delayin' 

Paddy  turned  on  this  plebeian  intruder  with  the 
coolest  contempt,  and  said,  "  Hurry  no  man's  cattle. 
get  a  jackass  for  yourself — "  and  then  resumed—^ 
'  'Well,  sir,  bud  you  know  the  islan  with  the  sharp 
beadkn' " 

'•Yes." 

*•  Well,  it's  not  that  either ;  but  if  you " 

•*  At  this  rate,  Paddy,"  said  the  squire,  "  we  shall 
ne? er  hear  which  island  this  wonderful  rabbit  burrow 
is  in.  How  would  you  steer  for  it  after  passing 
Innismoyle  V* 
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''  Why,  thiny  you  should  steer  about  nor-west,  and 
when  you  cleared  the  black  rocks  you'd  have  the 
sandy  islan  bearin'  over  your  larboard  bow,  and  thin 
you'd  see  the  islan  I  spake  ay«  when  you  run  about 
as  far  as ** 

"  Pooh  1  pooh  !'*  said  the  squire^  "  you*re  dream- 
ing, Paddy ;  there's  no  such  island  at  all." 

"  By  my  sowl,  there  is,  beggin'  your  honor's  par- 
don." 

**  It's  very  odd  I  never  saw  it.** 

**  Indeed  it's  a  wondher,  sure  enough." 

"  Oh  I  it  can't  be,"  said  the  squire.  "  How  big 
18  it?" 

''Oh!  by  dad,  it's  as  big  as  ever  it'H  be,"  said 
Paddy,  chuckling. 

This  answer  turned  the  laagh  i^ainst  the  squire 
again,  who  gave  up  farther  cross-questioning  of  Paddy, 
whose  readiness  of  converting  his  answers  into  jokes 
generally  frustrated  any  querist  who  was  hardy 
enough  to  engage  with  t^&ddy  in  the  hope  of  puzzling 
him. 

*'  Paddy,"  said  the  squire,  "  after  that  wonderful 
rabbit  adventure  perhaps  you  would  favour  the  gen- 
tlemen with  that  story  you  told  me  once,  about  a 
fox  ?" 

Indeed  and  I  will,  plaze  your  honor,"  said  Paddy, 

though  I  know  full  well  the  divil  a  one  word  iv  it 
you  b'live,  nor  the  gintlemen  won't  eitheiv  thougli 
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you're  axin'  me  fbr  it — ^but  only  want  to  laugh  at 
me,  and  call  me  a  big  liar,  whin  my  back's  turned." 
**  Maybe  We  wouldn't  wait  for  your  back  being 
tomedy  Paddy,  to  honour  you  with  that  title." 

**Ohf  indeed,  Fm  not  a&yia*  you  wouldn't  do  it 
as  soon  foreninst  my  face,  your  honour,  as  you  often 
did  before,   and   ynil  agin,   plajEe    God,  and  wel- 

kim " 

*^  Well,  Paddy,  say  no  more  about  that  but  let's 
have  the  story.'* 

*'  Sure  I'm  losin'  no  tim^,  only  tellin'  the  gintle- 
men  before  hand,  that  it's  what  they'll  be  callin*  it,  a 
Ue-Huad  indeed  it's  ancommon,  sure  enough ;  but 
you  see,  gintlemen,  you  must  remimber  that  the 
fox  is  the  cu^uiin'est  baste  in  the  world,  barrin'  the 

wian * 

Here  Paddy  was  questioned  why  he  considered  the 
wren  as  cunning  a  batte  as  the  fox. 

<'  Why,  sir,  bekase  all  birds  build  their  nest  wid 
one  hole  to  it  only,  excep'n  the  wran ;  but  the  wran 
builds  two  holes  to  the  nest,  and  so  that  if  any  inimy 
comes  to  disturb  it  upon  one  door,  it  can  go  out  an 
the  other.  But  the  fox  is  'cute  to  that  degree,  that 
there's  many  mortial  a  fool  to  him — and,  by  dad,  the 
fox  eould  buy  and  sell  many  a  Christian,  as  you'll 
woon  see  by-and-by,  when  I  tell  you  what  happened 
to  a  wood-ranger  that  I  knew  wanst,  and  a  dacent 
man  he  was^  and  wouldn't  say  the  thing  in  a  lie. 
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'*  Weill  yon  see,  he  kern  home  one  night,  mighty* 
tired 'for  he  was  out  wid  a  party  in  the  domain, 
cock-shootin'  that  day  ;  and  whin  he  got  back  to  his 
lodge,  he  threw  a  few  logs  o*  wood  an  the  fire,  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  an  he  tnk  whatever  little 
matther  he  had  for  his  supper ;  and,  afther  that,  he 
felt  himself  so  tired,  that  he  wint  to  bed.  But  you're 
to  understhan'  that,  though  he  wint  to  bed,  it  was 
more  for  to  rest  himself  like^  than  to  sleep,  for  it  was 
airly ;  and  so  he  jist  went  into  bed,  and  there  he 
divarted  himself  lookin'  at  the  fire,,  that  was  blazin' 
as  merry  as  a  bonfire  an  the  hearth. 

*  *  Well,  as  he  was  lyin'  that-a-way,  jist  thinkin'  o* 
notbin'  at  all,  what  should  come  into  the  place  but  a 
fox.  But  I  must  tell  you,  what  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before,  that  the  ranger's  house  was  on  the  bordhers 
0*  the  w6o<|,  and  he  had  no  one  to  Ihre  wid  him  but 
himself,  barrin'  the  dogs  that  he  had  the  care  iv,  that 
was  his  only  companions^  and  he  had  a  hole  cut  an  the 
^oor,  with  a  swingin'  boord'  to  it,  that  the  dogs  might 
go  in  or  out  accordin'  as  it  plazed  thim ;  and,  by  dad, 
the  fox  came  in,  as  I  tould  you,  through  the  hole  in 
the  door,  as  bould  as  a  ram,  and  walked  oyer  to  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  foreninst  it. 

**  Now,  it  was  mighty  provokin'  that  all  the  dogs 
was  out— they  wor  rovin'  about  the  wood,  you  see, 
lookin'  for  to  catch  rabbits  to  ate,  or  some  other  mis- 
chief, and  so  it  happened  that  there  wasn't  as  much  aa^ 
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one  ihdmdaal  dog  in  the  place ;  and^  by  gor,  Til  go 
bail  the  fox  knew  that  right  well,  before  he  put  his 
nose  inside  the  ranger's  lodge. 

'•  Well,  the  ranger  was  in  hopes  some  o'  the  dogs 
id  come  home  and  ketch  the  chap,  and  he  was  loath 
to  stir  hand  or  fut  himself,  afeard  o'  freghtenin'  away 
the  fox ;  but,  by  gor,  he  could  hardly  keep  his  timper 
at  all  at  all,  when  he  seen  the  fox  take  his  pipe  aff 
o'  the  hob,  where  he  left  it  afore  he  wint  to  bed,  and 
puttin'  the  bowl  o'  the  pipe  into  the  fire  to  kindle 
it,  (it's  as  thrue  as  I'm  here,)  he  began  to  smoke 
foreninst  the  fire,  as  nath*ral  as  any  other  man  you 
ever  seen. 

*' '  Musha,  bad  luck  to  your  impidence,  you  long- 
tailf  d  blaguard,'  says  the  ranger,  *  and  is  it  smokin' 
my  pipe  you  are  ?  Oh,  thin,  by  this  and  by  that,  if 
I  had  my  gun  convaynient  to  me,  it's  fire  and  smoke 
of  uiother  sort,  and  what  you  wouldn't  bargain  for, 
Fdgiye  yoa,'  says  he.  But  still  he  was  loath  to  stir, 
hopin'  the  dogs  id  come  home ;  and,  '  by  gor,  my  fine 
fellow,'  says  he  to  the  fox,  '  if  one  o'  the  dogs  comes 
home,  salpethre  wouldn't  save  you,  and  that's  a 
■throng  pickle.' 

''■  So,  with  that,  he  watched  antil  the  fox  wasn't 
mindin'  him,  but  was  busy  shakin'  the  cindhers  out  o' 
the  pipe,  whin  he  was  done  wid  it,  and  so  the  ranger 
tiiong^t  he  was  goin*  to  go  immediately  afther  gitten' 
an  air  o'  the  fire  and  a  shough  o'  the  pipe ;  and  so, 
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says  he,  *  Faiks,  my  lad,  I  won't  let  you  go  so  aisy  as 
all  that,  as  cunnin'  as  you  think  yourself;'  and. with 
that  he  made  a  dart  out  o'  hed,  and  run  over  to  the 
door,  and  got  hetune  it  and  the  fox ;  and  '  now/  says 
he,  '  your  bread's  baked,  my  buck,  and  maybe  my 
lord  won't  have  a  fine  run  out  o'  you.  and  the  dogs  at 
your  brlsh  every  yard,  you  morodin'  theif,  and  the 
divil  mind  you/  says  he,  '  for  your  impidence— *for 
Bure,  if  you  hadn't  the  impidence  of  a  highwayman's 
horse,  it's  not  into  my  very  house,  undher  my  nose^ 
ya'd  daar  for  to  come;'  and  with  that,  he  began  to 
whistle  for  the  dogs ;  and  the  fox,  that  stood  eyin' 
him  aU  the  time  while  he  was  spakin',  began  to  think 
it  was  time  to  be  joggin'  whin  he  heard  the  whistle— 
and  says  the  fox  to  himself,  '  Throth,  indeed,  you 
think  yourself  a  mighty  great  ranger  now,'  says  he, 
'  and  you  think  you're  very  cute,  bat  upon  my  tail, 
and  that's  a  big  oath,  I'd  be  long  sorry  to  let  sitch 
a  mallet-headed  bog-throtter  as  yourself  take  a  dirty 
advantage  o'  me,  and  I'U  engage,'  says  the  fox^  *  I'll 
make  you  lave  the  door  soon  and  suddint;'  and  with 
that,  he  turned  to  where  the  ranger's  brogues  was 
lyin'  hard  by  beside  the  fire,  and,  what  would  you 
think,  but  the  fox  tuk  up  one  o'  the  brogues,  and 
wint  over  to  the  fire  and  threw  it  into  it. 

"  <  I  think  that  '11  make  yon  start,'  says  the  fox. 

"  '  Divil  resave  the  start,'  says  the  ranger — '  that 
won't  do,  my  buck/  says  he;  '  the  brogue  may  bum 
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to  ciiulhers,'  says  he,  *  but  ont  o'  this  1  won't  stir;' 
and  thiQ}  puttin'  his  fingers  into  his  mouthy  he  gev  a 
blast  iv  a  whistle  you'd  hear  a  mile  off)  and  shouted 
for  the  dogs. 

"« So  that  won't  do/ says  the  fox.  *  Well,  I  must 
thry  another  offer/  says  he;  and,  with  that,  he  tuk 
up  the  other  brogue^  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  too. 
'  "  *  There,  now,*  says  he,  *  you  may  keep  the  other 
eompany/  says  he;  *  and  there's  a  pair  o'  ye  now>  as 
the  divil  said  to  his  knee^buckles/ 

" '  Oh,  you  thievin'  varmint/  says  the  ranger,  *  you 
won't  lave  me  a  tack  to  my  feet ;  but  no  matther,' 
says  he, '  your  head's  worth  more  nor  a  pair  o'  brogues 
to  me,  any  day;'  and,  by  the  Piper  o'  Blessintown, 
you're  money  in  my  pocket  this  minit,'  says  he;  and 
with  that,  the  fingers  was  in  his  tnouth  agin,  and  he 
was  goin'  to  whistle,  whin,  what  would  you  think, 
but  up  sits  the  fox  an  his  hunkers,  and  puts  his  two 
forepaws  into  his  mouth,  makin'  game  o'  the  ranger 
•>-*(bad  luck  to  the  lie  I  tell  you). 

**  Well,  the  ranger,  and  no  wondher,  although  in 
a  rage  he  was,  couldn't  help  laughin'  at  the  thought 
o'  the  fox  mockin'  him,  and,  by  dad,  he  tuk  sitch  a  fit 
o'  laughin',  that  he  couldn't  whistle,  and  that  was  the 
'cuteness  o'  the  fox  to  gain  time ;  but  whin  his  first 
laugh  was  over,  the  ranger  recovered  himself,  and  gev 
another  whistle ;  and  so  says  the  fox,  ^  By  my  sowl/ 
says  he, '  I  think  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  my  health  to 
stay  here  much  longer^  and  I  mustn't  be  thriflin'  with 
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that  blackguard  ranger  any  more/  says  he,  '  and  I 
must  make  him  sinsible  that  it  is  time  to  let  me  go; 
and  though  be  hasn't  understan*in'  to  be  sorry  for  his 
brogues,  I'll  go  bail  I'll  make  him  lave  that/  says  he, 
'before  he'd  say  sparable^— and,  with  that,  what  do 
you  think  the  fox  done  7  By  aU  that's  good— and 
the  ranger  himself  towld  me  out  ir  his  own  mouthj, 
and  said  he  would  never  have  b'lieved  it,  only  he 
seen  it — the  fox  tuk  a  lighted  piece  iv  a  log  out  o'  the 
blazin'  fire,  and  run  over  wid  it  to  the  ranger's  bed, 
and  was  goin'  to  throw  it  into  the  sthraw,  and  bum 
him  out  of  house  and  home ;  so  when  the  ranger 
seen  that,  he  gev  a  shout  out  iv  him — 

"'Hillool  hilloo!  you  murdherhin'  villian/  says 
he,  '  you're  worse  nor  Captain  Ilock;  is  it  goin'  to 
burn  me  out  you  are,  you  red  rogae  iv  a  Ribbonman  V 
and  he  made  a  dart  betune  him  and  the  bed,  to  save 
the  house  from  bein'  burned;  but,  my  jew'l,  that  was 
all  the  fox  wanted^and  as  soon  as  the  ranger  quitted 
the  hole  in  the  door  that  he  was  standin'  foreninst, 
the  fox  let  go  the  blazin'  faggit,  and  made  one  jump 
through  the  door,  and  escaped. 

''  But  before  he  wint,  the  ranger  gev  me  his  oath, 
that  the  fox  turned  round  and  gev  him  the  most  con- 
temptible look  he  ever  got  in  his  life,  and  showed 
every  tooth  in  his  head  with  laughin' ;  and  at  last  he 
put  out  his  tongue  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say— 
'  You've  missed  me,  Uke  your  mammy's  blessin','  and 
oflf  wid  him  ! — like  a  flesh  o'  lightenin'." 
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>■  ValdiuB  oblmtat  popQlnm.  meliusque  mor&tur, 

QuunTsniuinopeB  renim,  ougaquB  ouiohb."     Her.  A,  P. 

It  is  well  remuked  bj  Hi.  Addiaon,  in  his  jasUy 
celebrated  paper  on  the  ballad  of  "  The  CbildreD  ia 
the  Wood,"  of  which  Mr.  Godwin  hu  lately  giren  ns 
■o  admirable  an  amplification  in  hia  novel  of  "Clondea- 
ley,"  that  "  tfaoae  only  who  are  endowed  with  tne 
greatneia  of  lonl  and  genius  can  divest  themseWes 
of  the  little  images  of  ridicnle,  and  admire  nature 
in  her  simplicity  and  nakedness "  of  beanty,    V« 
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tnu^  tlmctee,  tbal  we  sbaD  not  only  be  forgiven 
bat  conuBCBdedbj  oar  most  thinking  public,  for  the 
ntl  and  dihgenee  vith  vhidi  ve  have,  according  to 
the  Hocalian  pveeep^  deroted  afeej^eas  nights  and 
dap  to  the  leintiy  of  mmmb  of  thoee  precioos  gems 
of  taste  «nd  geM%  vUdi  adom  iHiat  may,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  be  lonMd  **  our  Bational  literatnre/* 
and  vhid^accoidhgte  Aenolian  of  the  grave  Scotch 
politician  qnotcd  above,  mores  and  influences  the 

r 

<*  And  widdi  St  win  te 

more  than  any  other  species  of  writing  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  researches  of  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Edward  Buntingi  and  the  elegant 
adaptations  of  llr.  Mooie^  we  confess  that  we  indulge 
in  a  pleasing  beUef,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  most 
of  the  reliques  whidi  will  be  found  embalmed  in  the 
following  paper,  are  rescued  from  the  dulling  gripe  of 
forgetfulness,  and  reserved  as  a  m^/xa  cc  oei^a  pos- 
session for  ever,  to  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Your  ballad-  singer,  let  Us  tell  you,  is  a  person  of 
no  despicable  renown,  whatever  you,  reader,  gentle  or 
simple,  may  think --ay,  or  say  to  the  contrary.  It 
may  be  that  you  rejoice  in  possessing  the  luxury  of 
a  carriage,  and  so — rolling  along  our  metropolitan 
world,  escaping  the  jar  and  jostle  of  us  wayfaring 
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pedefltriansy  by  the  slidiDg  smoothness  of  patent  axles 
and  Macadam — you  have  heard  but  the  distant  mur^- 
mnr  of  the  ballad  straini  and  asked^  perhaps  in  a 
wondering  tone,^- 


«  WhAt  means  that  fiiiot  htUoo  1 


i» 


Or,  haply,  yon  are  an  equestrian  exquisite,  and  your 
charger  has  taken  fright  at  the  admiring  auditory 
thronging  round  the  minstrdyand  spared  your  ftashion- 
able  ears  nearly  at  the  expense  of  your  still  more 
fashionable  neck,  starched  into  the  newest  stiffness ; 
or  you  may  diance  to  be  a  dandy  of  inferior  grade^ 
and  only  ride  that  homely  yet  handy  animal,  yclept  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  shanks* s  mare^  and  are  forced  to  be 
contented  with  the  ^*bare  ground,"  eonsohng  yours^ 
for  this  contact  with  mere  citizens,  by  staring  every 
woman  you  meet  out  of  countenance,  and  preserving 
yourself  from  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  dross  of 
humanity  that  surrounds  you  by  the  purifying  inflii* 
enee  ^  a  cigar.  To  each  and  all  of  you,  then,  we  eon- 
fidently  affirm,  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  any 
o^nnion  on  the  subject ;  and  we  enjoin  you,  theiefove^ 
to  a  sacred  silence,  while  we  sing,  "stiainaneverheaNl 
before"  to  the  merry  and  hearty.  .  You  may,  if  you 
like  it,  go  on  reading  this  article,  and  enlighten  your 
benighted  understandings^  ov  t«m4»ver  tQ  the  next, 
and  remain  in  your  ''fatcooteiitedignovaooe^' ofthe 
■obSmity  and  beauty  of  otv  national  minstrelsy. 
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Your  ballad-monger  is  of  great  antiquity.  Homer 
himself,-— 

'<  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  shore, 
The  father  of  soul-moring  poesy  "••*«• 

sat  by  the  way  side,  or  roved  from  town  to  towo«  and 
san^ 

*<  His  own  bright  rhapsodies." 

But  if  this  be  going  too  far  back,  and  you  are  inclined 
to  tax  us  with  affectation  for  so  classical  an  authority 
for  Bartle  Corcoran's  vocation,  we  shall  jump  over  a 
handful  of  centuries,  and  bring  you  down  *'at  one  fell 
swoop  *'  to  the  middle  ages,  citing  the  troubadours 
and  jongleurs  as  examples  of  the  ballad-monger*s 
craft.  To  be  sure,  all  sentimental  young  ladies  will 
psy  shame  upon  us  at  this,  and  think  of  L.  £.  L.  and 
the  Improvisatrice,  and  remember  the  fatal  fame  of 
^oul  de  Couci,  But,  gentle  young  ladies,  start 
uot-r-our  ballad-singers  are  the  true  descendants  of 
those  worthies, the  troubadours ;  some};hing  the  worse 
for  the  wear  perhaps,  just  the  least  in  the  world 
degenerated  or  so,  like  many  another  romantic  thing 
of  the  same  day. 

For, instance,  your  gentle  page  oi  fayre  ladye  is, 
in  modem  times,  a  pert  servant-boy,  with  a  snub 
jQOse,  vying  in  brilliancy  with  the  scarlet  collar  that 
overflaps  his  blue  jacket*  Your  faithful  bower- 
woman  has  rather  a  poor  representative  in  the  roguish 
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petite  maitregse  of  a  French  maid,  who  is^  for  all  the 
worlds  like  a  milliner^s  doll»  except  in  the  article  of 
silence.  Tour  gallant  knight  himself  no  longer  be- 
strides  a  prondly-prandng  war-horse,  sheathed  *'  in 
complete  steel/'  with  spear  in  rest,  ready  to  ^'  answer 
all  comers"  in  the  Hsts,  at  the  behest  of  his  ladye  loTe. 

No. Your  warrior,  now-a-days,  is  no  longer 

a  '*  gintleman  in  the  tin  clothes,'*  as  Jerry  Sullivan 
describes  him,  but  a  very  spruce  person,  in  superfine 
scarlet,  ready  to  answer  all— -invitations  to  dinner. 
Your  warder,  or  warden,  is,  in  fact,  now  a  mere  hall- 
porter,  and  the  high-sounding  "  donjon-keep*' — 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Newgate. 

And  now,  having,  we  think,  successfully  proved 
that  your  ballad-singer  comes  from  an  '*  ould  ancient 
fiunily,"  we  trust  we  have  influenced  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  our  readers  in  his  favour ;  and  hoping  for 
a  patient  reading,  we  shaU  plunge  directly  into  oar 
subject,  first  asking  pardon  for  this  somewhat  lengthy 
introduction,  in  which  our  anxiety  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  ancient  and  respectable  craft  of  ballad- 
•in^ng  has  betrayed  us. 

When  the  day  begins  to  wane,  and  the  evening  air 
is  fresh,  (if  anything  can  ever  be  fresh  in  a  city,) 
and  people  are  sauntering  along  the  streets,  as  if  the 
business  of  all  were  over — of  all,  save  the  lamphghter; 
hcy  the  only  active  being  amongst  a  world  of  loungers, 
skipping  along  from  lamp  to  lamp^  which  one  by  one 
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"  Start  into  light"  with  perspectiye  regnkrity,  telling 
of  the  flight  of  the  *^  flaming  minister''  up  the  long 
street  before  you — ^then  we  say,  it  is  pleasant  to  roam 
along  the  quays,  for  instance,  and  halt  at  the  foot  of 
each  bridge,  or  branch  off  intoCi^pel-istreetorParlia^ 
ment- street,  or  proceed  farther  westward  to  the  more 
vocal  neighbourhood  of  Bridge  or  Barrack-streets,  and 
listen  to  the  ballad  singers  of  aUdenomumtions  that, 
without  fail,  are  labouring  in  their  vocation  in  these 
quarters. 

Music,  they  say,  souads  ftweete«t  upon  water ;  and 
hence  the  reason^  we  suppose,  of  the  ballad-singer 
choosing  the  vicinity  of  the  river  for-  hia  trade ;  and^ 
like  that  oth^  notorious  songster,  the  nightingale, 
he,  too,  pr^ers  the  evening  for  his  strains.  BaUad* 
singers,  to  be  sure,  may  be  heard  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  making  tuneful  the  comers  of  every  street  in 
the  city,  and  moving  the.  vocal  air  '^  to  testify  their 
hidden  residence ;''  but,  l^  the  initiated  in  ballads^ 
they  are  detected  at  once  for  scurvy  {pretenders.  No 
ballad-singer  of  any  eminence  in  his  or  her  profession 
ever  appears  until  the  sun  is  weU  down )  your  shei 
ballad-singers,  in  particular,  are  all  *'  aoiaids  that  love 
the  moon  ;"  and  nadeed  the  choicest  amongst  them^ 
like  your  very  fashionable  people  at  a  party,  do  not 
condescend  to  favour  their  Mends  by  tbek  presence! 
until  a  good  while  after  the  others  have  made  their 
mUr(e* 
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The  amateur  ia  balladg  well  knows  where  he  may 
expect  to  find  good  entertainment,  just  as  one  calcu- 
lates the  sort  of  party  he  may  expect  to  meet  by  the 
address  on  the  card  cf  invitation.  Your  amateur, 
for  instance,  would  no  more  lose  his  time  in  listening 
to  a  performance  in  Merrion-square,  than  an  officer 
of  the  guards  would  go  to  a  rout  in  Skinner's-row. 
No,  no — Merrion-square  is  far  too  genteel  for  any 
thing  good  in  the  ballad  Une.  But  oh!  sweet 
High-street,  and  Corn-market— Cutpurse-row,  too — 
(by  the  bye,  always  leave  your  watch  and  sovereigns 
at  home,  and  carry  your  pocket  handkerchief  in  your 
hat,  when  you  go  a  larking  in  search  of  ballad  min- 
strelsy,)— and  so  on  to  Thomas-street.  Your  des- 
perate explorer,  who  with  a  Columbian  courage, 
pants  for  greater  and  more  western  discoveries,  will 
push  on  to  the  Cross-poddle,  (as  far  as  which  point 
we  once  ventured  ourselves,  and  fished  for  city  trout 
in  the  Brithogue,)  double  the  cape  of  Tailor's  close, 
turn  the  comer  of  Elbow-alley,  and  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  Fumbally's-lane,  rife  in  the  riches  of 
ballad  lore,  returning  to  the  civilised  haunts  of  men  by 
the  purlieus  of  Patrick's-close,  Golden-lane,  and  so  on 
through  Squeezegut-alley,  until  he  gets  into  port — 
that  is,  Kevin 's-port— and  there,  at  the  corner  of 
CA^a^^ Vlane,  it  is  hard  if  he  don't  get  an  honest 
hap'orth  of  ballad.  They  are  generally  loving  and 
pathetic  in  this  quarter,  Kevin-street,  as  if  the  music 

R 
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of  the  region  were,  with  an  antithetical  peculiarity, 
of  a  different  turn  from  the  hard-hearted  saint 
whose  name  it  bears.  Saint  Kevin-street  is  en- 
deared to  us  by  many  tender  recollections,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  iro7i  entered  oar  sole  aa  we  listened, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  following  touching  effusion :  — 

"  Oh  Jtmmt-a  Jim-my  I  lOve  you  well, 
i  Love  3^ou  beU^er  nor  my  tonguE  Can  tell- 
I  love  you  well  but  I  darnot  show  it. 
I  loVe  you  well  but  let  no  one  Wow  it.** 

What  a  beautiful  union  of  affection  and  delicacy  in 
the  last  line! — the  generous  confidence  of  a  devoted 
heart,  with  the  tender  timidity  of  the  blushing  maid, 
shrinking  at  the  thought  of  the  discovery  of  her 
passion  to  the  multitude  :  with  the  sincerity  of  a 
Juliet,  she  openly  avows  her  flame — 

*•  I  love  you  well ;" 
but  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  be,  as  Moore  says, 

** Curtain'd  from  the  sight 

Of  the  gross  world,'* 

Bhe  cautiously  adds, 

'•  But  let  no  one  know  it.** 

This  is,  perhaps,  an  inferior  specimen  of  the  ama- 
tory ballad,  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  early  impressions 
made  on  our  young  imaginations,  we  hope  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  giving  it  place  even  before  those  of 
loftier  pretensions  : — 
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'^  On  revient  toujours  > 

A  868  premiers  amours." 

'  The  ballad^  though  coming  generally  under  the 
denomination  of  l3rric  poetry,  may  be  classified  under 
yarious  heads.  Frjst,  in  order  due,  we  class  the  ama- 
tory ;  then  there  are  the  political  and  the  polemical; 
though,  indeed,  we  should  follow,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  the  order  adopted  in  the  favourite  corporation 
phrase  of  "  church  and  state,"  and  so  we  shall  ar- 
range our  ballads  more  fitly  by  giving  the  polemicals 
the  /WW  ;  the  order  will  then  stand  thus  :— 

^     AMATORY, 
POLEMICAL, 
PATRIOTIC, 
BACCHANALIAN, 
DESCRIPTIVE, 
POLITICAL, 

and 

NON-DESCRIPTIVE. 

Sometimes,  in  the  amatory,  the  bewitching  bhntr« 
dishments  of  the  fair  are  pourtrayed  with  a  force  and 
vivid  simplicity  which  Catullus  might  envy ;  thus, 
in  depicting  the  *'  taking  ways,*'  of  Miss  Judith 
O'Reilly,  who  had,  it  would  seem,  a  penchant  for 
leading  soft-hearted  youths  *'  the  other  way,"  a» 
Mr.  Moore  delicately  expresses  it,  the  miofltrel  de* 
scribes  the  progress  of  the  potent  spell : — 
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*'  Och  Judj  Riley  you  use  me  viley. 
And  like  a  child  me  do  coax  and  decoy, 
Its  myself  thats  tfainkin  while  you  do  be  winkin 
So  soft  upon  me,  you  will  my  heart  destroy**' 

Again,  the  poet  often  revels  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  joint  attractions  of  his  mistress's  beauties  and 
accomplishments ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  tells 
you  she  is 

"  As  lovely  as  Diania," 

he  exalts  in  announcing  that 

"  She  plays  on  the  piania.*' 

While  in  the  description  of  a  rurinl  swain  by  his 
innamorata,  we  are  informed  that 

"  Apollo's  Gooldin  hair  with  his  could  not  compare 
Astonished  were  All  the  behoulders." 

Sometimes  our  ballad  bards  become  enamoured  of 
the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  and  leaving  the  ima- 
gery of  the  heathen  mythology,  of  which  they  are  so 
fond,  and  which  they  wield  with  a  richness  and  faci- 
lity peculiar  to  themselves,  they  give  us  a  touch  of 
the  natural,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following,  ''  The 
Star  of  sweet  Dundalk ;"  and  observe,  Dundalk  being 
a  seaport,  with  a  very  just  and  accurate  perception 
of  propriety,  the  poem  has  been  headed  with  a  ship 
in  full  sail. 
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THE  STAR  OF  SWEET  DUND-ALK. 

''  In  bMOteona  spring  vrlieD  birds  do  mug, 
Andobeeretob  mertle  ahade, 
And  ahephecd'B  iWtuni  Bumades  the  P1tn«a, 
Tq  find  their  lunba  that  stKayed." 

This  novel  Application  of  sereniuling  must  Rtrike 
every  one  with  admiration. 

"  nig^  Roden's  Grove  I  chanced  to  rove 
To  lake  a  nirial  walk, 
when  to  laj  light  appeared  in  White 
the  star  of  sweet  dondalk." 

The  lady  hanng,  most  Inddly  for  the  rhyme,  ap- 
peared in  vhitei  the  perambolating  lover  addreaaes 
ber ;  anA  iftw  having  "  atrnggled  for  to  talk"  to 
thia  most  res^mdent  "  Star  of  sweet  Dondalk,"  he 
aMtmafaerfaeia  bewildered,  and  ijiat  hie  heart  ia 
Ue«diBg,  aad  Aoa  oontiDaes ; — 

"  You(  be*uleons  face  my  woonds  encrue 
And  SKin  more  white  than  chaLK, 
Makes  me  regret  the  daj  i  met 
TLa  STir  of  sweet  daadalh.^' 
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But  the  lady  yeiy  prudently  replies*— 

*'  Now  sir  if  I  would  bat  cumplj^ 
And  give  to  you  mj  HanD, 
Perhaps  tbat  jou  would  prove  untrue 
Be  pleased  to  understand" 

How  polite ! ! — Here  she  divides  our  admiration  ! 
for  we  know  not  whether  most  to  applaud  her  dis- 
cretion or  her  good  manners.  At  length  he  only 
requests  to  become  her  '^  slave,  poor  swain,  and 
friend."  This  proposition  is  listened  to,  but  still 
she  is  intent  on  *'  minding  her  business,  as  she 
ought  to  do,"  like  the  celebrated  0*Bafferty,  and 
insists  on  first  *'  milking  her  cow  9"  after  which  we 
are  favoured  with  this  information  : — 

«  When  she  bad  done 

Tben  off  we  come 
and  carelessly  did  walk, 

and  slowly  paced 

To  ber  sweet  pLace 
.  Convaynient  to  sweet  Dundalk.'- 

She  then  brings  him  into  her  father's  house, 
which  is  *^  as  white  as  chalk,"  and  (of  course) 
**  nigh  hand  to  sweet  Dundalk ;"  and  we  discover  at 
last,  that  he  has  a  warm  shebeen-house,  and  a  drop 
of  comfort  for  the  traveller  :  so  our  hero  calls  for 
a  glass  to  drink  the  health  of  this  "  Star  of  sweet 
Dundalk,"  and  enable  him,  doubtless,  to  see  her 
charms  double ;  but  she  stiUf  "  minding  her  busi- 
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jiess,'*  0*Bafferty-like,  hands  him  a  glass ;  and  verj 
datifolly  to  her  father,  though^  we  regret  to  say, 
very  unsentimentally  to  her  lover,  the  aforesaid  glass 

'*  She  mark'd  it  up  in  chalk ;" 

and  as  thismnst  at  once  destroy  all  romantic  interest 
in  the  **  Star  of  sweet  DundaLk,"  we  shall  say  no 
more  about  a  heroine  that  so  unworthily  degenerates 
into  an  avaricious  bar-maid.  But,  by  way  of  counter- 
poise, we  shall  give  an  example  of  a  '^holier  flame** 
— and  after  the  money-loving  Dundalker,  it  is  really 
*' refreshing*^  to  meet  an  instance  proving  the  utter 
devotedness  of  the  female  heart,  when  once  imbued 
with  the  tender  passion.  Can  there  be  a  more  dis- 
interested love  than  this? 

*'  Oh  Thady  Brady  joa  are  my  darlin, 
You  are  my  looking-glass  from  night  till  morning, 
I  love  you  betther  without  one  far^fin 
Than  Brian  Gallagher  wid  house  and  garden." 

What  fitness,  too,  there  is  in  the  simile,  ''you 
are  my  looking-glass;" — the  dearest  thing  under 
the  sun  to  a  woman. 

In  the  POLEMICAL  line,  the  ballad  in  Ireland  is 
perfectly  national ;  and  no  other  country,  we  believe, 
sings  polemics ;  but  religion,  like  love,  is  nourished 
by  oppression  ;  and  hence  a  cause  may  be  assigned 
why  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  en 
joyed,  with  peculiar  zest,  the  ballads  that  praised 
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Uieir  persecuted  faith.  But  of  the  many  fatal  te^ 
suits  of  the  relief  bill,  uot  the  least  deplorable  is  the 
^*  dark  oblivion"  into  which  this  exalted  class  of  com- 
position is  fast  passing  away.  We  rejoice  to  rescue 
from  the  corroding  fangs  of  time  a  specimen  in 
praise  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  hitting  hard  at  such 
ultra  Protestants  as  busied  themselves  *'  in  the  con- 
vartin'  line/'  for  the  good  of  their  brethren : 

"  The  bleseed  Vergin  that  we  prize 
The  fairest  fair  above  the  skies 
On  her  the  Heretics  tells  lies 
When  they  would  make  convArsions." 

But  of  the  polemical,  we  candidly  confess  that  we 
are  but  ill  prepared  to  speak  at  large ;  whether  it  be 
that,  unlike  the  gentle  Desdemona,  we  do  not 
"seriously  incline,"  or  our  early  polemico-ballad 
hunting  essays  were  not  successful,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  decide.  But  one  evening,  at  the  comer 
of  Maiy^ s-abbey — an  appropriate  place  for  religious 
strains  —we  heard  a  female  ballad-hawker  (the  men, 
by-the-bye,  do  not  deal  in  this  line  ;  the  Frenchman 
was  right  when  he  said  a  woman's  life  was  taken  up 
between  love  and  religion) — and  whether  it  was  that 
we  could  not  fairly  hear  \he  lady,  in  consequence  of 
the  windows  of  Ladly'i  )avem  being  open,  and  let- 
ting out,  along  with  a  stream  of  very  foul  air,  some 
very  queer  air  also,  that  was  let  out  of  a  fiddle ;  or 
that  we  chanced  to  fall  upon  an  infelicitous  passage 
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in  her  chant,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  first  audible 
ooQpiet  was 

<<  Tran-a-sub-a-stan-a-si-a-ey-a-shin 
Is  de  fait  in  which  we  do  Diffind/' 

and  this  fairly  bothered  us.  Such  a  jaw-breaker 
and  peace-breaker  as  transubstantiation — quod  yersu 

dicere  non  est— actually  done  into  verse!  ! We 

took  to  our  heels^  and  this  polysyllabic  polemical 
gave  us  a  distaste  for  any  more  controversial 
cantatas. 

In  the  POLITICAL  line,  no  land  abounds  in  ballads 
like  our  own  sweet  Emerald  Isle.  In  truth,  every 
Irishman  is,  we  verily  believe,  by  birth ,  a  politician. 
There  are  many  causes  assigned  for  this ;  and  your 
long-headed  philosopher  could,  no  doubt,  write  a 
very  lengthy  article  on  that  head.  But  it  is  not 
our  affidr  at  present;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say, 
politicians  they  are,  and  the  virus  breaks  put  in 
divers  and  sundry  ballads,  varying  in  style  and 
subject,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  disease  in 
the  sufferer.  Some  abound  in  laments  for  Ireland's 
forlorn  condition,  bat  many  more  are  triumphant 
effusions  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  *'  men  of 
the  people."  We  remember  one  ould  dowager  in 
particular,  rather  thick  in  the  wind,  who  wheezed 
out  many  a  week's  work  in  asthmatic  praises  of 
Itichard  Sheil  and  Daniel  0*Connel]»  Esquires  ; 
bat,  after  the  exertion  of  puffing  out  one  line,  she 
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vas  obliged  to  pause  for  breath  before  giving  the 
following  one ;  and  a  comical  effect  was  sometimes 
produced  by  the  lapses,  as  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  the  Scotch  precentor.  At  last  when 
she  did  come  to  the  burthen  of  her  song,  she 
threatened  with  a  significant  shake  of  her  head, 
which  one  eye,  and  a  bonnet  both  black  and  fiercely 
cocked,  rendered  particularly  impressive,  that 

*^  They  {the  parliament)  had  better  take  care  about  what  they 
are  at 
For  Shiel  is  the  lad  that  will  give  them  the  chat ! 
With  a  BallTnamona,  eroo ! — Ball  jnamona,  eroo ! 
BaUynamena,  eroo !— Brave  Shiel  and  O'Connell  for  me  !*' 

There  was  a  Patagonian  fair  one  of  the  craft,  who 
patronised  Mr.  O'Connell  in  particular,  always  got 
drunk  on  the  strength  of  his  success,  and  generally 
contrived  to  have  a  long  chorus  or  burthen  to  her 
song,  and  when,  with  some  difficulty,  she  picked  her 
way  through  the  difficulties  of  articulation  in  each 
verse,  it  was  very  diverting  to  observe  the  com- 
placency with  which  she  dropt  into  the  chorus,  and 
seemed  to  repose  herself,  as  it  were,  upon  its  easy 
monotony,  which  ran  thus : — 

"  Consillar  och  hone  !  och  hone !  och  hone ! 
consular  och  hone !  and  och  hone-i-o  ! 
ConSillur  och  bone  !  och  hone !  och  hone ! 
And  its  you  that  can  stand  alone-i-o  !" 

But  the  "  Shan  Van  Vogh!" — was  the  grand  popu- 
lar effusion  in  the  great  agitator's  praise,  when  he 
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threatened  to  take  the  House  of  Commons  by  storm 
at  the  first  election.  Of  this  we  may  venture  to 
give  two  verses : — 

"  Into  parliament  you'll  go,  says  the  Sban  Van  Vogh, 
To  extricate  our  woe,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh ; 
Our  foes  you  will  amaze 
And  all  Europe  you  will  Plaze, 
And  owld  Ireland's  now  at  Aise, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Voglu 

**  Our  worthy  brave  O'Connell,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh, 
To  have  you  in  we're  longing,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh  : 
Sure  you  we  well  have  tried. 
And  you're  always  at  our  side, 
And  you  never  tuk  a  bribe, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh.* 

But  the  following  is  one  which  we  cannot  resist 
giving  in  full,  we  vouch  for  its  being  a  true  attested 
copy ;  and  those  who  do  not  like  to  read  it,  may 
adopt  the  practice  of  the  country  {schoolmaster  when 
he  meets  a  word  that  proves  a  jaw-breaker,  id  est, 
to  "  schkip  and  go  on." 

O'CONNELL'S  FAREWELL  MEETING  IN  THE  CORN- 
EXCHANGE. 

*'  As  O'Connell  and  Shiels  wor  convarsin  about  the  rent. 
Jack  lawless  stepped  in  and  asked  him  what  news. 
Saying  are  you  preparing  to  So  into  Parliamint. 
Where  a  loyal  Catqolic  he  can't  be  re/used, 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  whan  Catholios  will  tike  their  aeats ; 
No  Laws  can  prevant  tham  Bruns-wi«^rs  are  deranged 
In  the  Def  ince  of  Britain  their  loj^alty  and  aid  was  lent 
T^  conversation  passed  in  the  Com  Exchange. 
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"  Brave  O'Gorman  Mahon  spoke  as  the  Association  did  bc^. 

Saying  GentlemEn  i  Pray  don't  think  me  rude. 

In  This  month  of  February  how  the  bigots  the  will  grinn 

Like  Paul  Pry  I>anie/  he  drops  in  you  think  tcili  he  intrad. 

The  Lawyers  of  the  Minstry  tAey  cant  prevent  his  entry, 

We  know  a  war  with  him  They'll  wage. 

In  spite  of  t^ir  Dexterity  loe'll  have  religious  liberty 

This  conversation  passed  in  the  Com  Exchange 

*'  Farewell  Dearest  Danyel  Hibemias  confidential  firind 
Our  blessin  Go  along  wid  you  unto  the  british  shore, 
Nobility  and  Gintery  to  Parliamint  will  you  attind, 
Xitewise  be  accompanied  wit/i  The  blessings  of  the  Poor. 
Our  (oes  within  the  house  as  mute  as  any  mouse, 
To  see  the  Agitator  Triumphantly  arranged. 
No. . .  .or  factious  clan  shall  daunt  the  people's  man ; 
This  conversation  passed  in  the  Com  Exchange. 

"  TAe  worthys,  of  Hi&eraia*s  lie  may  fortune  On  those  heroes 
smile, 

ilnd  every  frind  in  Parliamint  That  does  support  the  claime. 

Brave  Grattan  Plunket  and  Bufdet  Brave  ilnglissy. 

We'll  never  forget  this  hero's  memory  in  our  brest  Shall  ever 
rEitt. 

Here's  to  maTchless  Sheel'  and  gallant  Steall,  and  Noble  Daw- 
son of  Dundalk 

llie/oes  o/ religious  liberty  tha  will  assail 

For  the  rites  o/  millions  The  contind,  may  God  protect  dear 
Dan  our  FrinD. 

Pray  /or  his  Sa/e  return  to  oul<2  Ireland  agin." 

These  are  no  contemptible  specimens  of  the  politi- 
cal, but  they  only  bear  on  our  "  internal  resources," 
as  the  parliamentary  phrase  is,  and  evidently  were 
the  work  of  the  "  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment," in  ballad  aflfairs.    But  be  it  known  unto  all 
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men  by  these  presents,  that  we  have  had  our  **  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs"  also^  and  the  political  chances 
and  changes  of  Europe  hare  been  descanted  upon  by 
the Thomas-street  muses  of  ourBalladian  Parnassus; 
Bonaparte  was  the  "  God  of  their  idolatry/'  and 
his  victories  have  been  the  theme  of  their  hope  and 
triumph,  ingeniously  conveyed  in  drollery  or  sar- 
casm, as  his  downfal  was  of  their  most  doleful  ditties, 
of  which  we  well  remember  the  mournful  burthen  of 
one, 

**  From  his  throne,  och,  hoch,  bone, 
Like  a  spalpeen  he  was  hurled." 

Yet  even  in  their  *  flat  despair,*  they 

**  Cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind," 

and  each  verse  of  another  cantata,  we  have  often  lis- 
tened to  with  pensive  delight,  recording  his  by^gone 
glories,  although  it  was  wailingly  wound  up  with  this 
dismal  though  euphonious  couplet, 

'*  But  he's  gone  orer  saes  and  the  high  mount-i-ayn-ya 
He  is  gone  far  awaj  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Helenia." 

We  hope  our  readers  properly  appreciate  the  fertility 
of  invention  and  boldness  of  execution,  that  produced 
for  the  occasion  so  novel  and  so  able  an  example  of 
the  callida  junctura  of  Horace,  upon  which  Bishop 
Hurd  has  written  so  much,  as  is  evinced  in  this 
truly  musical  variety  of  the  common-place  word 
mountain. 
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'  Subsequently,  howeyer^  a  strain  of  jubilee  fdr  tbe 
re-establishment  of  Napoleon's  dynasty,  was  long 
and  loudly,  though  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely, 
indulged  in;  and  we  well  remember  hearing  the 
detail  of  anticipated  glories,  ^'  many  a  time  and  oft," 
in  a  certain  song,  whose  exultant  chorus,  *' piercing 
the  night's  dull  ear,"  promised  great  things  to  the 
drooping  Bonapartists  i 

"  When  the  young  King  of  roome  from  the  court  of  Vianna 
Will  bring  his  father  back  from  the  isle  of  St.  Helanna !" 

As  an  example  of  the  patriotic,  we  picked  up  a 
morgeau  in  the  **  west  end,"  one  evening  while  we 
stood  amongst  many  admiring  and  apostrophising 
auditors,  which  is  quite  too  rich  to  give  en  masse  to 
our  readers ;  we  would  not  surfeit  them  with  the 
good  things  of  the  ballad  world,  and  they  must  be 
content,  therefore,  with  some  extracts  from  "  the 
bran  new  ballad,"  called,  by  way  of  title,  ^  The 
Wild  Irishman,"  which  an  herculean  Hibernian, 
with  a  Yoice  like  thunder,  was  pouring  from  his 
patriotic  throat;  he  commenced  by  informing  his 
audience  that 

"  When  God  made  the  sowl  of  a  wild  Irishman 
He  filled  him  with  lore  and  creations  wide  span 

And  gev  him  perfictions  that  never  is  seen 
Jn  statue  he's  matchless— an  augel  in  face. 

(Our friend  certainly  was  an  exception,) 
The  invy  of  mankind  in  iligance  and  grace 
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At  football  and  hurlin'  agility's  sons 
(And  her  daughters  so  fair,  all  as  spotless  as  nuns) 
When  victorious — all  mercy — Oh,  Erin  the  g^reen. 


if 


Erin  the  green's  forlorn  condition  was  very  feelingly 
depicted  in  the  two  succeeding  stanzas  ;  and  fearing 
there  was  no  human  probability  of  her  situation 
being  bettered,  the  saints  were  thus  characteristically 
invoked. 

«  Oh  St  Patrick,  acushla!  St.  Bridget  asthore! 
Collum  cuil  0  mavourneen  your  mast^er  implore, 
To  look  down  with  compassion  on  Erin  the  green." 

This  appeal  to  **  the  maather^*  is  quite  irresistible. 

But  in  this  it  will  be  perceived  there  is  a  mixture 
of  the  political  mingled  with  the  patriotic ;  a  tint  of 
devotion  to  party  tinged  the  love  of  country.  The 
poem  having  its  birth  in  the  Liberty,  it  is  possible 

* 

that  the  poet,  influenced  by  the  loealities,  wrought 
his  verses  as  the  weaver  works  his  stufl;  and  so  his 
production  is  skot^  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  with  two 
materials,  and  reminds  us  of  the  alternate  flickering 
of  green  and  red  that  we  see  in  the  national  tabinet 
dresses  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 

Of  the  BACCHANALIAN,  some  falsely  imagine 
*'  Patrick*s  Day"  to  be  an  example ;  English  people, 
in  particular,  suppose  "  Patrick's  Day,"  in  words  and 
musiCy  must  be  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Irish  song — 
whereas,  in  neither  is  it  a  happy  specimen ;  as  for 
the  words,  there  i»  amongst  them  a  couplet  that 
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pronounces^  at  once>  damning  sentence  against  the 
wl^ola  composition. 

"  And  we  will  be  merry 
And  drinking  of  sherry.** 

Bah  !  sherry  indeed  ;  no  Irish  hallad  lanreat  ever 
wrote  two  such  lines,  it  is  the  production  of  a  bung- 
ler, especially  when  we  consider  that  any  but  a 
thorough  blockhead  could  have  so  easily  rhymed  it 
thus : — 

**  And  we  will  be  frisiry 
A  drinking  of  whiskey 

On  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning." 


u 


Gkirryowen,"  that  much  superior  air,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  national  one  instead,  is 
disfigured,  in  like  manner,  by  a  word  which  grates 
harshly  upon  the  ear  of  the  connoisseur:  — 

"  Then  come  my  boys  we'll  drink  brown  ale 
We'll  pay  the  reckoning  on  the  nail 
And  devil  a  man  shall  go  to  jail 
From  Garryowen  my  glory." 

We  confess  we  cannot  bear  this  ale  ;  something  ails 
us  at  the  sounds  and  it  disturbs  our  association  of 
ideas;  ale,  at  once,  refers  us  to  England;  and  portly 
John  Bulls  and  Bonifaces,  instead  of  muscular 
Paddies,  present  themselves  to  our  "  mind's  eye;"  it 
is  a  pity,  for  the  other  lines  are  good,  particularly  the 
third,  which  displays  that  noble  contempt  of  the  laws 
80  truly  characteristic  of  our  heroes  of  the  south. 
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But  here  follows  a  touch  ef  the  trtie  Bacchanalian^ 
in  which  oar  national  hevenige  is  Yictoriouslj  Tindi- 
cated: — 

**  The  ovXd  ladies  love  coniao 
The  saflora  all  brag  of  their  irtm 
It's  a  folly  to  talk,  Padd  j  whack 
Knows  there's  nothing  like  whiskey  for  fbn 
They  may  talk  of  two  birds  in  a  bnsh^ 
But  I'd  rather  have  one  in  the  hand, 
For  if  rum  is  the  pride  of  the  Sob 
Tis  whiskey's  the  pride  of  the  land." 

What  a  logical  deduction  ir*her6  drawn  from  a  pro- 
▼erfo  that  is  '*  somewhat  musty/'  afl  our  fiiend  Hamlet 
says^*'  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 
Argal,  whiskey  is  much  better  drinking  than  rum 
The  inference  is  as  dear  as  ditch  water. 

The  bard  next  proceeds  to  exult  in  our  superiority 
over  other  nstioiiB  in  the  native  tipplei  which  he  thus 
felidtouslj  illustrates: — 

"  The  Dutchnlsn  he  has  a  big  but 
Full  of  gin,  and  the  munseers  drinks  port 
To  the  dinl  I  pitch  such  rot-g^t. 
For  to  drink  it  wouldn't  be  any  tpoH 
Tib  the  jni6e  of  the  shamrock  at  horns 
That  is  brew'd  in  brave  Bacchus's  still, 
Bates  the  world,  and  its  of  sweet  lanishowen 
I  wish  ihM  I  now  had  lay  fiU." 

Here  is  a  happy  adaptation  of  dassieal  knowledge 
to  the  subject  in  hand;  Bacchus's  s^t7/  is  a  great  hit. 

8 
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Bams  himself  indulges  in  a  sitaiikr  liberty,  when 
he  uses  his  national  dialect  to  name  the  fount  of 
Castaly: — 

**  Castalia's  frtim,  an'  a'  that." 

But,  as  the  Bacchanalian  must  be  an  uninteresting 
theme  to  our  fair  readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  specimens  already  given  in  that  line,  and 
hurry  on  to  the  next  in  order  of  succession,  viz. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

We  Irish  are  fond  of  dUating  on  whatsoever  sub- 
ject we  treat,  (perchance,  indeed,  at  this  moment  we 
are  giving  a  practical  example,)  and  in  the  descrip- 
tive line  of  ballad,  there  is  ^*  ample  verge"  for  in- 
dulging in  this  natural  propensity,  whether  it  concern 
places  or  persons,  men  or  manners,  town  or  country, 
morning,  noon,  or  night.  As  a  specimen  in  the 
heal  line,  a  brilliant  one  exists  in  that  far-famed 
ditty  that  so  pathetically  sets  forth  how 

**  A  Sailor  coorted  a  Fanner*8  daughter 
That  lived  ContMij^nieot  to  the  Isle  of  Man.' 

Here,  though  with  that  native  delicacy  which 
always  characterises  true  genius,  the  name  of  the 
false  fair  one  is  withheld,  her  **  local  habitation"  is 
considered  matter  of  importance ;  and  vdth  admirable 
precision  it  is  laid  dowuy  as  seamen  say,  in  the  most 
chart-like  fashion, 

**  Convaynient  to  the  Isle  of  Man." 
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An  additional  interest  is  thus  excited  for  the  he- 
iroine,  who  most  have  been  (as  far  as  we  conld  gather 
from  our  yisit  to  Douglas,  at  the  late  regatta)  either 
a  mermaid  or  some  amphibious  charmer,  whom,  with 
much  critical  judgment,  the  poet  has  selected  as  the 
**  desaver"  of  a  nayal  hero. 

Another  fetidtous  specimen  exists  in  a  very  old 
and  favourite  ballad,  giving  **  the  whole,  fall,  thrue, 
^nd  particular  account"  of  how  a  certain  highway  hero 
fdlfils  his  criewel  fate.  The  description  of  the  entire 
trial,  including  the  examination  of  witnesses,  is  very 
graphically  given ;  and  when  sentence  of  death  is  at 
length  pronounced  against  him,  you  are  thus  most 
affectingly  informed,  in  the  first  person : — 

**  When  tbey  did  Bintence  me  to  Die, 
The  Judge  and  the  jury  they  riz  a  Marnfol  cry ; 
My  TindAer  Wife  she  did  roar  and  Bawl 
While  the  bittAer  Tears  from  her  Eyes  did  fall, 
Oh  I  the  corse  o'  Jasos  light  an  yez  all  I " 

When  he  comes  to  the  gallows  he  gives  a  very 
exemplary  exhortation  to  *'  the  throng ;  **  and  with  a 
sort  of  a  predictive  consciousness  that  he  shall  live 
in  verse,  though  he  must  die  in  fact,  he  addresses  to 
the  multitude,  vivd  voce,  this  posthumous  appeal : — 

"  And  now  Fm  dtad,  and  let  my  disgrace 
Be  nerer  threw  in  my  Childher's  face. 
For  they  are  Yoong  and  desarres  no  blame 
Altho'  their  Father  is  come  to  shame," 
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This  sudden  adoption  of  the  first  person  is,  howef^er* 
by  no  means  a  singular  species  of  metabasis ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  it  a  fsvourite  figure  of  speech  in 
such  compositions ;  for  example,  in  "  Thamanm 
Hulla:'* 

''  I  have  heerd  the  town  dock  give  its  luual  wftming 
I  am  asiup,  and  don't  waken  me*" 

And  again,  m  the  far-famed  "  Fanny  Blair.*'  The 
victim  of  Fanny's  false-swearing,  after  giving  this 
admonitory  couplet  to  all  "sportin*  young  blades*^ — 

*'  Beware  of  yonng  women  that  foUys  [follows]  bad  rules 
For  that's  why  I'm  cat  off  in  the  flower  of  my  blume," 

concludes  by  very  piously  ejaculating, 

''  And  now  it's  your  blessin  dear  parents  I  crave 
Likewise  my  dear  mother  that  did  me  consave." 

He  hadf  it  would  SMm,  a  supernumerary  parent  on  this  occasion.) 

'<  And  now  I  am  (iMd  and  laid  in  the  mould 
The  Lord  may  have  mercy  on  my  poor  sinfiil  Sot;l ! " 

The  renowned  "  Brian  O'Lynn  "  has  been  the  hero 
of  description  to  a  great  extent ;  his  apparel  even 
has  been  deemed  worthy  of  note.  Pew  of  our 
readers,  we  trust,  have  had  their  education  so  utterly 
neglected  as  to  be  still  in  ignorance  of  the^T'^^  stanza 
of  this  incomparable  efiusion : — 

«  Brian  O'Lynn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
So  he  boughc  him  a  sheepskin  to  make  him  a  pair; 
With  the  skinny  side  out  and  the  wooHy  side  in, 
They  are  pleasant  and  cool,  says  Brian  O'Lynn  f  ** 
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Bat  Brian  is  anxious  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  vorld, 
and  laments  the  want  of  that  most  necessary  appen* 
dage  to  **  ginteel  dothin'  "-^a  watch  :  but  how  to 
eome  by  it  is  the  question* .  At  last  Brian  hits  upon 
an  expagementf  (as  a  literartf  friend  of  ours  says^) 
which»  for  originality  of  invention,  leaves  rail-roads 
and  steam-^»rriages  far  behind*  It  is  with  satisfac* 
tion  that  we  daim  the  modest  merit  of  first  intro* 
dndng  to  public  regard  and  admiration  the  following 
inimitable  stanza  :-— 


**  Brian  O'Lynn  had  no  wotcK  to  put  on^ 

So  he  scooped  out  a  turnip  to  make  him  a  one  ; 

He  next  pot  a  cricket  clane  undAer  the  e^kin, 

'  Whoo !  they'll  think  it  is  tickin*,*  says  Brian  0*Lynn. 


M 


BarissimuB  Briney  1     What  can  surpass  this  ? 

But  the  personal  attractions  of  the  fair  form  the 
most  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  poet*s  fancy,  and 
give  a  wider  scope  to  his  invention  in  the  discovery 
of  apt  imafi;es :  par  exemple — 

*'  Her  waist  is  taper. 
None  is  completer 

Like  the  tanefal  nine  or  the  lambs  at  play ; 
And  her  two  ^es  shinin 
Like  rowlin  diamonds, 
And  her  hreath  as  sweet  as  the  lowers  in  May." 

Wo  cannot  too  much  admire  the  richness  and 
perspicuity  of  this  dMcrq^ioa  i  rich  in  the  display 
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of  the  lady's  charms,  which  combine  the  united 
beauties  of  the  ^'  tuneful  nine"  with  the  innocent 
frolicsomeness  of  the  <'  lambs  at  play  ;"  and  per« 
spicuous  even  to  the  agreeable  fact  that  she  has  two 
eyeSf  and  both  are  bright. 

But  we  must  not  venture  to  trespass  too  far  on  thy 
patience,  gentle  reader.  On  this  subject  we  could 
never  tire  of  writing,  nor  shouldst  thou  of  readings 
hadst  thou  but  the  felicity  of  being  tinctured,  like 
ourselves,  with  the  true  ballad  passion.  But  we 
must 

"  Lure  the  tassel-gentle  back  agin/' 

and  therefore  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion  for  the 
present. 
The  NON-DEscRiPT  last  claims  our  exemplifying 
otice>  and  indeed  our  memory  abounds  with  illus- 
trations in  point ;  we  shaU,  however,  content  our- 
selves with  one  which  we  look  upon  as  choice,  and 
deserving  to  be  marked  with  three  B*s,  as  Dominie 
Sampson  says,  denoting  the  rarest  excellence  :  — 

''  The  Rhyme  for  the  Ram  :" 

which  rhyme  is  declared  to  be  a  mystery  far  beyond 
the  poet's  comprehension,  hitherto  undiscovered,  and 
to  be  classed  only  with  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
such  arcana  of  nature.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  rhyme  for  silver ^  which  our 
countryman  overcame  at  once  by  adducing  chUdher  as 
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a  satisfactory  Bolution;  bat  the  bard  on  this  occasion 
soars  to  snblimer  flights  : 

**  No  one  could  discover 

From  Calais  to  Dover 
The  bouse  of  Hanover  and  the  town  of  Dunleer. 

Nor  they  who  belie  us, 

And  freedom  deny  us, 
Ould  Mr.  M  *s  could  never  come  near ; 

For  no  Methodist  preacher. 

Nor  nate  linen  blacher, 
The  keenest  of  teacbers^nor  the  wisdom  of  man ; 

Nor  Joanna  Southcoat, 

Nor  FitzGarild  the  pote  [poet] 
Nor  tver  yit  wrote  a  fit  rhyme  for  the  Ram." 

What  a  wide  range  the  muse  has  taken  here  in 
search  of  this  rhymatical  treasure  !  In  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  between  Calais  and  Dover,  she  is  too 
straitened:  next  she  throws  herself,  with  as  little 
success,  upon  the  munificence  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, which,  by  the  most  perfect  association  of  ideas 
in  the  world,  reminds  her  of  the  town  of  Dunleer. 
The  new  light  is  next  appealed  to  unavailingly ;  and 
the  madam  of  man  very  naturally  reminds  her  of 
Joanna  Southcote,  who  is  surpassed  in  the  climax 
by  that  still  greater  humbug,  Fitzgerald  the^^o^e. 

This  we  fearlessly  put  forward  as  the  most  brilliant 
specimen  of  the  non-descript  in  the  world. 


g^mviti  l^tritA 


I 


NOTICE. 


A  BOOK;  entitled  "  Popular  Stories  and  Legends 
of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland^  with  Illustrations^ 
by  Samuel  Lover/^  &c.  &c.  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  Dublin^  with  the  authorship  of  which 
book  I  am  totally  unconnected. 

Six  illustrations  for  the  volume  were  supplied 
by  me,  and  those  who  are  ansWerable  for  the 
work  should  have  let  the  public  distinctly  un- 
derstand that  so  far  only  was  I  concerned,  and 
not  have  imputed  to  me,  by  a  questionable  use 
of  my  name,  an  authorship  which  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  disavow. 

From  the  duplicity  of  this  title,  many  have 
been  induced  to  imagine  that  the  work,  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  is  my  Second  Series  of  Legends 
and  Stories ;  and  this  very  name,  too,  has  been 
assumed,  with  a  mere  transposition,  the  book 
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being  entitled  ^  Stories  and  liegends,"  aUhongh 
tiere  is  not  a  nmgle  Ugemd  n  iU 

I  lesve  the  Public  to  cdl  sodi  ocmduct  by 
its  rigbt  name. 


The  very  great  popfolsritj  with  wbicb  Babny 
(yRsiRDON^  THK  Nayi6Ator»  WHS  fiivoured 
on  its  appearance  m  the  DaUin  UniTersity 
Magazine,  has  induced  me  to  add  it,  along  with 
LiTTi^  Fairi^Ti  from  the  same  qoarter,  to 
the  following  Collecticm  of  Tales,  which^  with 
these  exceptions,  I  place,  finr  the  first  time, 
before  the  Pablip»  in  hope  of  their  continued 
indulgence. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlb  Riadbb,  I  send  up  mj  card,  and  I 
hope  you  wiU  not  say  you  are  "  not  at  home." 

It  ia  some  time  since  I  paid  you  a  visit,  and 
you  received  me  then  so  well,  though  quite  a 
stranger,  that  I  am  tempted  to  hope  you  «ill 
not  drop  my  acquaintance,  now  that  you  know 
who  I  am. 

It  ia  no  easy  matter  to  have  a  card  presented 
to  you,  seated  as  you  are  in  the  Temple  of 
Public  Favour : — Critics  are  the  lacqueys  that 
line  the  hall  leading  to  the  sanctuary,  and  it  is 
not  every  one's  card  they  will  send  in ;  while, 
sometimes  an  unfortunate  name  gets  so  roughly 
handled  amongst  them,  as  to  be  rendered  quite 
illegible. 

However,  they  were  extremely  obliging  to  me, 
the  last  time  I  needed  their  good  offices,  and  as 
I  have  done  nothing  since  to  offend  them,  I 
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hope  they  won't  keep  me  standing  at  the  door, 
in  these  Easterly  ^nds,  till  I  catch  a  Spring 
cough,  though,  I  dare  say,  my  friends  in  the 
Row  would  be  well  pleased  if  I  were  driven 
into  a  r<£pid  contumption. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  trust  they  will  know 
me  again  as  I  stand  in  the  crowd,  although  a 
slight  alteration  has  taken  place  in  my  ccwtame 
since  last  I  appeared  before  them.  I  then  wore 
a  caubeen,  being^only  a  raw  recruit,  but  as  I  was 
permitted  at  once,  to  rise  from  the  awkwArd 
squad,  and  since  then  have  been  promoted,  on 
the  strength  of  my  first  exercise,  to  the  rank  of 
third  editioa,  I  gratefully  cany  the  honor  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  hope  I  may, 
for  the  future,  be  permitted  to  wear  the  feather 
in  my  cap. 
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countrymen  where  a  better  may  be  fomid»  and  one 
equally  tending  to  produce  a  similar  result^  and  I 
consider  a  deep-seated  spirit  of  emulation  to  origi- 
nate this  peculiarity.  Phrenologbts  might  resolve 
it  by  supposing  the  organ  of  the  love  of  approbation 
to  predominate  in  our  Irish  craniums,  and  it  may 
be  so ;  but  as  I  am  not  in  the  least  a  metaphysician, 
and  very  little  of  a  phrenologist,  I  leave  those  who 
choose,  to  settle  the  point  in  question,  quite  content 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  with  which  I  started, 
viz.  the  unwillingness  of  an  Irishman  to  be  outdone* 
This  spirit,  it  is  likely,  may  sometimes  lead  men 
into  ridiculous  positions ;  but  it  is  equally  probable, 
that  the  desire  of  surpassing  one  another  has  given 
birth  to  many  of  the  noblest  actions,  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  inventions ;  let  us,  therefore,  not 
fall  out  with  it. 

Now,  having  vindicated  the  motive  of  my  country- 
men, I  will  prove  the  total  absence  o£  national 
prejudice  in  so  doing,  by  giving  an  illustration  of 
the  ridiculous  consequences  attendant  upon  ^this 
Hibernian  peculiarity. 

Bamy  O'Reirdon  was  a  fisherman  of  Kinsale,  and 
a  heartier  fellow  never  hauled  a  net  or  cast  a  line 
Jnto  deep  water:  indeed  Bamy,  independently  of 
being  a  merry  boy  among  his  companions,  a  lover 
of  good  fun  and  good  whiskey,  was  looked  up  to, 
rather,  by  his  brother  fishermen,  as  an  intelligent 
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fellow,  and  few  boats  brought  more  fish  to  market 
than  Bamy  O'Reirclon's  ;  his  opinion  on  certain 
points  in  the  craft  was  considered  law,  and  in  short, 
in  his  own  little  community,  Bamy  was  what  is 
commonly  called  a  leading  man.  Now,  your  leading 
man  is  always  jealous  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  and  the  leader  of  a  nation  is 
less  incensed  at  a  rival's  triumph,  than  the  great  man 
of  a  village.  If  we  pursue  this  descending  scale, 
what  a  desperately  jealous  person  the  oracle  of  oyster- 
dredgers  and  cockle-women  must  be!  Such  was 
Bamy  O'Reirdon. 

Seated  one  night  at  a  pubHc  house,  the  common 
resort  of  Bamy  and  other  marine  curiosities,  our 
hero  got  entangled  in  debate  with  what  he  called  a 
strange  sail — that  is  to  say,  a  man  he  had  never  met 
before,  and  t^hom  he  was  inclined  to  treat  rather 
magisterially  upon  nautical  subjects;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  stranger  was  equally  inclined  to  assume 
the  high  hand  over  him,  till  at  last  the  new-comer 
made  a  regular  out-break  by  exclaiming,  *'  Ah,  tare- 
an-ouns,  lave  off  your  balderdash,  Mr,  0*Reirdon,  by 
the  powdhers  o'war  its  enough,  so  it  is,  to  make  a 
dog  bate  his  father,  to  hear  you  goin'  an  as  if  you 
war  Curlumberus  or  Sir  Crustyphiz  Wran,  when 
ivery  one  knows  thedivil  a  farther  you  ivir  wor,  nor 
ketchin'  crabs  or  drac^'  oysters.'* 

"Who  towld  you  that,  my  Watherford  Wond- 
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her  T'*  rejomed  Bamy :  **  what  the  dickins  do  you 
know  about  sayfarin'  farther  nor  fishm'  for  sprats  in 
a  bowl  wid  you  grandmother  ?" 

'*  Oh,  baithershin,''  says  the  stranger. 

"  And  who  made  you  so  bowld  with  my  nam^?" 
demanded  O'Reirdon. 

''  No  matther  for  that/'  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  if 
you'd  like  for  to  know,  shure  its  your  cousin  Molly 
Mullins  knows  me  well,  and  maybe.  I  don't  know 
you  and  your's  as  well  as  the  mother  that  bore  you, 
aye,  in  throth ;  and  shure  I  know  the  tery  thoughts 
o'  you  as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  o'  you,  Bamy 
O'Reirdon." 

"By  my  soul  thin  you  know  betther  thoughts 
than  your  own,  Mr.  Whippersnapper,  if  that's  the 
name  you  go  by.^' 

^'  No,  it's  not  the  name  I  go  by ;  IVe  as  good  a 
name  as  your  own,  Mr.  O'Reirdon,  for  wimt  of  a 
betther,  and  that's  O'Sullivan." 

''Throth  there's  more  than  there's  good  o'  them," 
said  Bamy. 

**  Good  or  bad,  I'm  a  cousin  o'  your  own  twice 
remored  by  the  mother's  side/' 

**  And  is  it  the  Widda  O'Sullivan's  boy  you'd  be 
that  left  this  come  Candlemas  four  years  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"Troth  thin  you  might  know  betther  manners  to 
your  eldhers,  though  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  any  how. 
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agin ;  but  a  little  thravellin*  puts  us  beyant  pursdvea 
sometimes,"  said  Bamy,  rather  contemptuously^ 

"  Throth,  I  nivir  bragged  out  o'  myself  yit,  and 
it's  what  I  say,  that  a  man  that's  only  a  fishin'  aff 
the  land  all  his  life  has  no  business  to  compare  in 
the  regard  o'  thracthericks  wid  a  man  that  has  sailed 
to  Fmgal." 

This  silenced  any  further  argument  on  Bamy's 
part.  Where  Fingal  lay  was  all  Greek  to  him ;  but» 
unwilling  to  admit  his  ignorance,  he  covered  his 
retreat  with  the  usual  address  of  his  countrymen, 
and  turned  the  bitterness  of  debate  into  the  cordial 
flow  of  congratulation  at,  seeing  his  cousin  again. 

The  liquor  was  freely  circulated,  and  the  oonversa^ 
don  began  to  take  a  different  turn,  in  order  to  lead 
from  that  which  had  nearly  ended  in  a  quarrel  between 
O'Reirdon  and  his  relation. 

The  state  of  the  crop^,  county  cess,  road  jobs,  &c. 
became  topics,  and  Tarious  strictures  as  to  the  utilitj 
of  the  latter  were  indulged  in,  while  the  merits  of  the 
neighbouring  fanners  were  canvassed. 

"Why  thin,"  said  one,  "that  field  o*  whate  o* 
Michael  Cpghlao,  is  the  finest  field  o'  whate  mortial 
eyes  was  ever  set  upon— divil  the  likes  iv  it  myself 
ever  seen  fiur  or  near.'* 

"Throth  thin  sure  enough,"  said  another,  "it 
promises  to  be  a  fine  crap  anyhow,  and  myself  can't 
help  thinldn'  it  quare  that  Mickee  Ccfghlao,  that's  a 
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plain  spoken^  quite  (quiet)  man,  and  simple  like, 
should  hare  finer  craps  than  Pether  Kelly  o'  the  big 
fiurm  bejant,  that  knows  all  about  the  great  sajcrets 
o*  the  airth,  and  is  knowledgeable  to  a  degree,  and 
has  all  the  hard  words  that  iver  was  coined  at  his 
fingers'  ends." 

"  Faith,  he  has  a  power  o'  hkuthogue  about  him 
sure  enough,''  said  the  former  speaker,  ''if  that 
could  do  him  any  good,  but  he  isn't  fit  to  hould  a 
cAndle  to  Michael  Coghlan  in  the  regard  o'  farmin'." 

''  Whj,  blur  an  angers,"  rejoined  the  upholder  of 
sdence,  "  sure  he  met  the  Scotch  steward  that  the 
Lord  bejant  has,  one  day,  that  I  hear  is  a  wondher- 
ful  edicated  man,  and  was  brought  over  here  to 
show  us  all  a  patthem — well,  Pether  Kelly  met 
him  one  day,  and,  by  gor,  he  discoorsed  him  to 
that  degree  that  the  Scotch  chap  hadn't  a^word  left 
in  his  jaw." 

''  Well,  and  what  was  he  the  betther  o'  having 
more  prate  than  a  Scotchman  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"Why,"  answered  Kelly's  friend,  "I  think  it 
stands  to  rayson  that  the  man  that  done  out  the 
Scotch  steward  ought  to  know  somethin'  more  about 
farmin'  than  Mickee  Coghlan." 

''Augh!  don't  talk  to  me  about  knowing,"  said 
the  other,  rather  contemptuously.  "  Sure  I  gey  in 
to  you  that  he  has  a  power  o'  prate,  and  the  gift  o' 
the  gabj  and  all  to  that.    I  own  to  you  that  he  has 
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the-o-ry  and  the  che-miS'thery,  but  he  hasn't  the 
crap8,  Now^  the  man  that  has  the  craps,  is  the  man 
for  my  money." 

"You're  right,  my  boy,"  said  O'Reirdon,  with  an 
approying  thump  of  his  brawny  fist  on  the  table, 
**it's  a  little  talk  goes  far — doirC  is  the  thing." 

•*  Ah,  yiz  may  run  down  lamin'  if  yiz  like,"  said 
the  undismayed  stickler  for  theory  yersus  practice, 
''but  lamin'  is  a  fine  thing,  and  sure  where  would 
the  world  be  at  all  only  for  it,  sure  where  would  the 
staymers  (steam  boats)  be,  only  for  lamin'  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  O'Reirdon,  "  and  the  divil  may  care 
if  we  never  seen  them ;  I'd  rather  dipind  an  wind 
and  canvass  any  day  than  the  Ukes  o'  them.  What 
are  they  good  for,  but  to  turn  good  sailors  into 
kitchen-maids,  all  as  one,  bilin'  a  big  pot  o'  wather 
and  oilin'  their  fire-irons,  and  throwin'  coals  an  the 
fire  ?  Augh !  thim  staymers  is  a  disgrace  to  the  say ; 
they're  for  all  the  world  like  ould  fogies,  smokin' 
from  momin'  till  night,  and  doin*  no  good.*' 

"  Do  you  call  it  doin*  no  good  to  go  fiusthei  oor 
ships  ivir  wint  before  ?" 

'*  Pooh ;  sure  Solomon,  queen  o'  Sheba,  said  there 
was  time  enough  for  all  things/* 

"Throe  for  you,"  said  CSullivan,  ''fair  and 
«wy  goes  far  in  a  day^  is  a  good  ould  sayin'." 

"Well,  maybe  you'll  own  to  the  improvemint 
the/re  makin'  in  the  haibour  o'  Howth,  beyant  in 
Dublin,  is  some  good/ 


»» 
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"We'll  see  whether  it  'ill be  an  improyemmt  first,*' 
said  the  obdurate  O'Reirdon. 

"Wbj,  man  alive,  sure  jou'll  own  it's  the  greatest 
o'  good  it  is,  takin  up  the  big  rodks  out  o'  the  bottom 
o'  the  harbour," 

"Well,  an'  where's  the  wondher  of  that?  sure  we 
done  the  same  here." 

"  Oh  yis,  but  it  was  whin  the  tide  was  out  and  the 
rocks  was  bare ;  but  up  in  Howth,  thej  cut  away  the 
big  rocks  from  under  the  say  intirely." 

"  Oh,  be  aisy ;  why,  how  could  they  do  that  V* 

"Aye,  there's  the  matther,  thaf  s  what  lamin'  can 
do ;  and  wondherful  it  is  intirely !  and  the  way  it  is, 
is  this,  as  I  hear  it,  for  I  never  seen  it,  but  hard  it 
described  by  the  lord  to  some  gintlemin  and  ladies 
one  day  in  his  garden  where  I  was  helpin'  the 
gardener  to  land  some  salary  (celery).  You  see  the 
ingineer  goes  down  undher  the  wather  intirely,  and 
can  stay  there  as  long  as  he  plazes." 

"  Whoo !  and  what  o'  that  ?  Sure  I  heerd  the 
long  sailor  say,  that  come  from  the  Aysthern 
Ingees,  that  the  Ingineers  there  can  a'most  Hve 
undher  wather ;  arid  goes  down  lookin'  for  dimonds, 
and  has  a  sledge-hammer  in  their  hand,  brakein* 
the  dimonds  when  they're  too  big  to  take  them  up 
whole,  all  as  one  as  men  brakein'  stones  an  the  road." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  beyant  that ;  but  the 
way    the  lord's   ingineer  goes  down  is,    he   has  a 
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little  bell  wid  him,  and  while  he  has  that  Httle  bell 
to  ring,  hnrt  nor  harm  can't  come  to  him." , 

"Arrah  be  aisy." 

"  Divil  a  He  in  it." 

"Maybe  it's  a  blessed  bell,"  said  O'Reirdon, 
crossing  himself.* 

**  No,  it  is  not  a  blessed  bell." 

"  Why  thin  now  do  you  think  me  sitch  a  bom 
nafhral  as  to  give  in  to  that ;  as  if  the  ringin'  iv  a 
bell,  barrin'  it  was  a  blessed  bell,  could  do  the  like. 
I  tell  you  it's  unpossible." 

"  Ah,  nothings  unpossible  to  God." 

"  Sure  I  wasn't  denyin'  that ;  but  I  say  the  bell 
is  unpossible." 

"Why,"  said  O' Sullivan,  "you  see  he's  not 
altogether  complate  in  the  demonstheration  o'  the 
mashine ;  it  is  not  by  the  ringin'  o'  the  bell  it  is 
done,  but " 


€€ 


But  what?"  broke  in  O'Reirdon  impatiently. 
"  Do  you  mane  for  to  say  there  is  a  bell  in  it  at  all 
atalir 

*  There  is  a  relic  in  the  po:t9es8ion  of  the  Macnamara 
family,  in  the  county  Clare,  calkd  the  "blessed  bell  of  the 
Macnamara's  ;* '  sometimes  used  to  swear  upon  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme urgency,  in  preference  to  the  Testament:  for  a  violation 
of  truth,  when  sworn  upon  the  blessed  bell,  is  lo<>ked  upon  by 
the  peasantry  as  a  sacrilege,  placing  the  offender  beyond  the 
pale  cf  salvation. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  O'SuUivan. 

"  I  towld  jou  so/'  said  the  promulgator  of  the 
story. 

"Aye,"  said  O' Sullivan,  "but  it  is  not  by  the 
ringin'  iv  the  bell  it  is  done." 

"Well,  how  is  it  done,  then?"  said  the  other, 
with  a  half  offended,  half  superciUous  air. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  O'Sullivan,  as  he  returned  the 
look  with  interest,  ''it  is  done  intirely  be  jommethry." 

"Oh!  I  undherstan'  it  now,"  said  0*Reirdon, 
with  an  inimitable  affectation  of  comprehension  in 
the  Oh ! — "but  to  talk  of  the  ringin'  iv  a  bell  doin' 
the  like  is  beyant  the  beyants  intirely^  barrin',  as  I 
said  before,  it  was  a  blessed  bell,  glory  be  to  God  I" 

"  And  so  you  tell  me,  sir,  it  is  jommethry,"  said 
the  twice  discomfited  man  of  science. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  0*Sullivan,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, which  rose  in  proportion  as  he  saw  he  carried 
the  listeners  along  with  him — "  jommethry." 

"Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  There's  them 
that  won't  hear  rayson  sometimes,  nor  have  belief 
in  lamin' ;  and  you  may  say  it's  jommethry  if  you 
plaze ;  but  I  heerd  them  that  knows  betther  than 
iver  you  knew  say " 

"Whisht,  whisht!  and  bad  cess  to  yon  both," 
said  O'Reirdon,  "what  the  dickens  are  yiz  goin*  to 
fight  about  now,  and  sitch  good  liquor  before  yiz  ? 
Hillo !  there,  Mrs.  Quigley,  bring  uz  another  quart 
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Augh !  yiz  may  talk  till  you're  black-  iik'  tbe  fece 
adbont  jXM^f  kit&iioi£s>  msd  your'  ^t«yin«rsr  And  bell 
7ia^\  «id  gttsby^  anidf  ma^^i^EMMib ;  Imt  lMit^§  lofig 
life  audi  mx^^  t6  Hk  titeilrttiait-  iiv^ted  dw  iitf- 
puM  (httpieritfl)  qta^rr*' ;  iJuct  iral^  tik0  rail  kwitShl 
ittidntion/*'^dad  Ifi^  took  »  Msg  ^  ift  iSMe  tef^ 
jMut  teViiel/  widdi  [SPtftJiigfy  ittcBcati^  ilk^  iAie 
iskttwms  6t  ifd  dinAeBJsflidifta^  tm&^  li  terf  ligteeabto 
memttt»  tb  suicli  M  Bemiy. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  and  other  quarts,  it 
would  not  be  iA  ea^  mMe^  to  pursue  the  conver- 
sation that  followed.  Let  us,  therefore,  transfer 
our  story  to  (he  succeeding  morning,  when  Bamy 
O'Reirdon  strolled  forth  from  his  cottage,  rather 
later  than  usual,- with  his  ^s  bearing  ^e-witness  to 
the  carouse  of  tha'prededinif  i^fat  He  liad  not  a 
head-ache,  howevef ;  tlf&ethet  it  was  th^t  Bamy  was 
too  <laperfeEccd  a;  cfltapaigner  undei^  tbe  h$xkbiet^fit 
Bacdni^  (NT  tfuri;  Mril*  Quigle/s^  boast  was  ajiJit  one^ 
namely,  ''that  of  all  the  drink  in  her  houses  thni^ 
wtalH  m  YmAtbAa  in  a  hogriiead  rf  it,^  is  Yosti  to 


*  Uotil  the  aatimUatidn  of  enrreney,  weights  and  meafures 
between  England  and  Ireland,  the  Irish  qoart  was  a  nneh 
smaller  meatnre  than  the  EagDsh.  This  part  of  the  asrimila- 
tion  pleaMd  Pat  ezeaedingly,  and  he  has  ■•  anzle^  to  na?  • 
Ikol  repealed* 

V 
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determii^  but  I  rather  incfine  to  the  stremgdi  of 
Bamy's  head. 

The  above-quoted  declaration  of  Mrs.  Quigley  im 
the  favourite  inducement  held  out  hy  every  boon 
companion  in  Irdand  at  the  head  of  his  own  table* 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of  it,  my  boys  I  ifs  the  right  sort^ 
There's  not  a  head^udie  in  a  hogshead  of  it." 

This  sentiment  has  been  very  seductively  rendered 
by  Moore,  with  the  most  perfect  unconsciousness  oa 
his  part  of  the  likeness  he  was  instituting,    Who  doe^ 

not  remember— 

*^  Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  lip^ 
Twill  chase  the  pensive  tear ; 
Tis  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip^ 

Bat,  ob,  'tis  more  sincere  : 
Like  her  delushre  beam, 

'Twill  steal  away  the  mind ; 
But,  like  affection's  dream. 
It  leaves  no  sting  behind." 

Is  not  this  very  elegantly  saying,  "  There's  not  a  head« 
ache  in  a  hogshead  of  it  ?"  But  I  am  forgetting  my 
story  all  this  time. 

Bamy  sauntered  about  in  the  sun,  at  whidi  he 
often  looked  up,  under  the  shelter  of  compressed 
ftushy  brows  and  long-lashed  eyelids,  and  a  shadow- 
ing hand  across  his  forehead,  to  see  ''what  time 
o'  day"  it  was ;  and,  from  the  frequency  of  this 
action,  it  was  evident  the  day  was  hanging  heavily 
with  Barny.     He  retired  at  last  to  a  sunny  nook 
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in  a  neighbouring  field,  and  stretcbing  himself  at  full 
length,  basked  in  the  snn,  and  began  **  to  chew  the 
cud  o£  sweet  and  bitter  thought.'*     He  first  reflected 
on  bis  own  undoubted  weight  in  his  little  community^ 
but  still  he  could  not  get  over  the  annoyance  of  the 
preceding  night,  arising  from  his  being  silenced  by 
O'Sullivans  "9,  chap,"  as  he  said  himself,  "that  lift 
the  place  four  years  agon  a  brat  iv  a  boy,  and  to  think 
iT  his  comin'  back  and  outdoin'  his  elders,  that  saw 
him  runnin'  about  the  place,  a  gassoon,  that  one  could 
tache  a  few  months  before ;"  'twas  too  bad.     Bamy 
saw  his  reputation  was  in  a  ticklish  position,  and 
began  to  consider  how  his  disgrace  could  be  retrieved. 
The  very  name  of  Fingal  was  hateful  to  him  ;  it  was 
a  plague  spot  on  his  peace  that  festered  there  incu- 
rably.   He  first  thought  of  leaving  Kinsale  altogether ; 
but  flight  impHed  so  much  of  defeat,  that  he  did  not 
long  indulge  in  that  notion.     No ;  he  would  stay, 
**in  spite  of  all  the  O'Sullivans,  kith  and  kin,  breed, 
seedy  and  generation."  But  at  the  same  time  he  knew 
he  should  never  hear  the  end  of  that  hateful  place, 
Fingal ;  and  if  Bamy  had  had  the  power,  he  would 
have  enacted  a  penal  statute,  making  it  death  to  name 
the  accursed  spot,  wherever  it  was ;  but  not  bemg 
gifted  with  such  legislative  authority,  he  felt  Kinsale 
was  no  place  for  him,  if  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
flouted  every  hour  out  of  the  four-and-twenty,  by  man^ 
woman,  and  child,  that  wished  to  annoy  him*    What 
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yrto  to  be  dme  ?  H^  was  in  the  perpl^dng  akiuttieny 
to  use  kis  own  word^  ^*  of  the  cat  in  the  thtipe  shop/* 
he  ^<fai*t  know  whidi  waj  to  diooae»  At  hat,,  aftas 
timing.  himseKoTet  ilk  the  sun  senrenltimn^  mmm 
idea  struck  hinu  CbuUn't  he  go  to  Fingal  hinneHt' 
and  then  he*d  be  equal  to  that  upstart^  O'SBUxnou. 
)^o  sooner  was  the  thought  engendferadt,  thaKBamj' 
sprang  to  his.  feet  a  new  mstut  htii  egre  hdghtaMdl. 
Us  step  became  onm  rmm.  da3tiiiq^--'4i£i  waOnd^  oncti 
and  felt.  hiiQsieiJf  to^  h»  aU  ofttt  Bmay  (X^Bmdtmi  onoe 
more.    "  Bochadrd  waa  himadf  agaiftJ' 

But  whi^pewaaF&igBl?r^tfae9ewafftiienLbw.  That: 
was  a  profeuBd  mjsterj  to  Bamj;.  wdiiel^.  notil^ 
discovered,  musthiaJd  him.  ilr  the  vSe  bondage  of  in-* 
feriority.  The  plainrdealhig  reader  waUsa7;^''eadxhi't 
he  ask?"  No>.no;  th«t  woiddneTOtd^fiirBumji-^- 
that  would  be  an  open  admiasioii:  of  ignarwu^.  his. 
spul  w»s  tbonre,  and*  Qonsequenlfy»  Banij  stt  fais: 
brains  to  wo^k.  to  deyiae^  nuMsuresof  aomka^nk  die' 
hidden  knowled^  hp  some:  dxcnilnnsi  i^ute^  tibstr- 
woqldi  nojt  betraj  the  end  he  wis  woridng  ibri  To 
this  pmpojae^.  fiftj  stategems  were  raised  and  dt^ 
molished  iti.balf  asam^  nmmtes^  in  the  fertile  bnan^ 
of  Bamy,  as  he  strided  ak»g  the  Aore,^  and  as  ke^ 
was  working  haitd  at  the  fiftj^fifst^  it  was  knodced  all 
to  pieces  b  j  his  jostling  against  some  one  whom  he 
i|e?ei^  pereeiyed  he  was:  approadnng,  so  immefsedt 
was.  he  in.hifl  8peoilatiana».  and  on  looking  up>  who^ 
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should  it  proTe  lo  be  but  lus  ftiend  "Ae  long  ««0oi 
from  the  Ayvthem  Injees/'  tliis  iMts  njuite  n  god- 
send to  Bamy^  imd  mnidh  bepnd  wbut  he  eotddhato 
hqiedfor.  Of  «fl  themen  under thtt ^8«b» the lomg 
sailor  was  the  man  in  a  million  for  Banrr^B  -tieit  at 
that  miiMLte^  and  iMccordingly  he  made  a  Innd  of  him, 
and  Ihoii^t  it  the  grea;te8t  eatoh  Jie  ever  made  in 
hsBfife. 

Bamy  wid  the  bug  sailor  w««  in  dose  eom« 
paaifawihip  ftfr  the  remainder  of  the  day^  irhnh  was 
dosed,  as  the  preceding  one,  in  a  caronse  4  but  oii 
tUs  oeeaskm,  there  wa^  only  a  diiet  }>erformanoe  in 
honour  of  the  jolly  god,  and  the  treat  was  tit  Barnes 
expense.  What  the  nature  of  ihtnt  oonvei^ation 
during  tSie  pciiod  was,  I  will  not  dikte  on,  birt  l^eep 
it  «s  profimnd  a  seoret  as  Bamy  himsdf  did,  teid 
OQOlent  ifljrself  with  saying,  that  Bamy  looked  a 
much  happier  man  the  next  day.  Instead  of  wearmg 
his  hat  douehed^and  casting  his  e^  on  the  ground, 
he  wdked  about  with  his  usud  unconcern,  and  gave 
his  mod  and  passing  word  of  ^  fiwilkud^*  to  every 
friend  he  met(  hemlled  his  quid  of  tobaoco  about  in 
his  jaw  with  an  air  of  superior  enjoyment,  and  if 
disturbed  in  hn  narcotio  amnsement  by  a  queatfon, 
he  took  his  own  good  time  to  eject  "  the  ieperoui 
distilment*'  before  he  answered  the  querist,  with  a 
happy  composure,  that  bespoke  a  man  quite  at  ease 
witl^  himself.      It  was  in  this  agreeable  spirit  that 
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Bafny  bent  hb  ooune  to  the  hooae  of  Petar  KeDy^^ 
the  owner  of  the  ''l»g  fivm  htywai,**  before  alluded 
to,  in  order  to  put  in  pncdee  a  plan  he  had  fcnrmecl 
for  the  fhlfilment  of  his  detennimtioii  of  nvaDii^ 
O'Sallirau 

He  thoo^t  it  probable  that  Petar  Kelly,  being  eae 
of  the  '^  snuggest*'  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  ivoold 
be  a  likely  person  to  join  him  in  a  ''spec,''  as  be 
called  it,  (a  fiivourite  abbieviatkm  of  his  for  the  fnord 
speculation),  and»  accordingly,  when  he  readied  the 
''big  farm-houae,"  he  accosted  its  owner  with  the 
us^al  "Grod  saye  you."  "God  save  you  kindly, 
Bamy,"  returned  Peter  KeQy,  "an*  what  is  it  brings 
you  here,  Bamy,"  asked  Peter,  "this  fine  day,  in* 
stead  o'  bein'  out  in  the  boat  ?"— "Oh»  111  be  in  the 
boat  soon  enough,  and  its  fax  enough  too  Til  be  out 
in  her ;  an'  indeed  it's  partly  that  same  is  bringin' 
me  here  to  yourself." 

*'Why,  do  you  want  me  to  go  along  wid  you^ 
Bamy?" 

'« Troth  an'  I  don't,  Mr.  Kelly«  You're  a  know« 
ledgeable  man  an  land,  but  I'm  afeard  its  a  bad 
bargain  you'd  be  at  say." 

"  And  what  wor  you  talking  about  me  and  yirar 
boat  for?" 

"Why,  you  see,  air,  it  was  in  the  regard  of  a  little 
bit  o'  business^  an'  if  you*d  come  wid  me  and  take  a 
turn  in  the  praty  field,  I'll  be  behouldin'  to  you,  and 
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inaj  be  you'll  hear  somethin'  that  won't  be  displazin' 
to  you.'* 

*'  An'  weUdm,  Bamy/*  said  Peter  Kelly. 

When  Bamy  and  Peter  were  in  the  "praty  field,** 
Bamy  opened  the  trenches  (I  don't  mean  the  potato 
trenches),  but,  m  military  parlance,  he  opened  the 
tr^iches  and  laid  siege  to  Peter  Kelly,  setting  forth 
the  eztensiye  profits  that  had  heen  realized  by  various 
f  <  specs"  that  had  been  made  by  his  neighbours  in 
exporting  potatoes.  "  And  sure,"  said  Bamy,  ''  why 
shouldn't  you  do  the  same,  aud  they  here  ready  to 
your  hand  ?  as  much  as  to  say,  why  don't  you  profit 
by  me,  Peter  Kelly  f  And  the  boat  is  below  there 
in  the  harbour,  and,  I'll  say  this  much,  the  divil  a 
betther  boat  is  betune  this  and  herself." 

"  Indeed,  I  brieve  so,  Bamy,"  said  Peter,  "  for, 
oonsidhering  where  we  stand,  at  this  present,  there's 
no  boat  at  all  at  all  betune  us,"  and  Peter  laughed 
with  infinite  pleasure  at  his  own  hit. 

'*  Oh  I  well,  you  know  what  I  mane,  any  how,  an', 
aa  I  said  before,  the  boat  is  a  darlint  boat,  and  as  for 
him  that  commands  her — I  b'lieye  I  need  say  nothin' 
about  that,"  and  Bamy  gave  a  toss  of  his  head  and 
a  sweqp  of  his  open  hand,  more  than  doubling  the 
laudatory  nature  of  his  comment  on  himself. 

But,  as  the  Irish  saying  is,  ''to  make  a  long  stoiry 
short*"  Bamy  prevailed  on  Peter  Kelly  to  make  an 
export;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  venture  they  did 
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not  agree*  Baiaj  ha4  pr^i^Q^  pptfttoef ;  Beiiar 
said  there  were  enougli  of  them  already  where  be  mm 
going;  and  Bar&j  rejpiny^  thi^t  "paiif»  nareso 
good  in  tljuemseke^  tberf»  lEHBTff  9Qdd  be  too  woch  o' 
thw  wj  wher^."  9^t  Pe(»r  ^^Wg  lk  koowledgeaUe 
man«  «Qd  np  to  ^^  t}ie  ^'eajcreta  o'  the  jiirdiy  mi 
imd^rstandipg  the  the-o-rjr  aad  the  ebe^mAa^tiiiij/^ 
oyerroled  JBaro/e  propontioiit  and  iHienxAmdvpom 
a  cargo  ofecalpefin/B  (which  name  they  gpre  to  ^idj^ed 
mackerel)^  as  4  pref(^reUe  merchandise^  qvute  forget- 
ting thi^t  PuhliQ  Bay  hemoga  were  a  qnueh  better 
and  as  ch^^p  a  eonm^pdity,  at  &^  command  of  thi^ 
FingaljapSp  But  hi  m^Vf  similar  mstakes  the  in^ 
genious  Mr.  Ke%  h^  heen  penllekd  by  odier 
speculators.  But  that  is  ncather  here  nor  there,  fmd 
it  was  all  qne  to  Barij^y  whether  his  boat  was  freighted 
with  potatoes  or  ecalppensy  so  long  as  be  had  the 
honour  mi  glory  0f  becoming  a  navigator^  and  being 
as  good  as  O'Sulliyan. 

Acoordiugly  the  boat  was  laden  and  all  get  in 
readiness  for  putting  to  sea,  asid  nothing  w«8  no# 
Wimtjiig  but  Bam/s  orders  to  haul  op  the  gaff  and 
ahal^e  out  the  gib  of  his  hoo)cer. 

But  this  order  Bamy  refrained  to  give,  and  f^r  the 
first  time  in  his  Ufb  exhibited  a  disinclination  to 
leave  the  shore.  One  of  his  fipllow-boatmen,  at  last, 
said  to  him>  ''Why  thin,  Bamy  O'Eeirdon,  what  the 
divil  is  come  over  you^  at  all  at  all  ?    What's  the 
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maynin'  of  your  loitberm'  about  here,  and  the  hoat 
ready  and  a  lonely  fine  breeze  aff  o'  the  land  V 

**  Oh !  never  you  mind ;  I  b'Heye  I  know  my  <fmxk 
bnnnesa  any  how^  an'  it's  hard,  so  it  is,  if  a  luui 
can't  ordher  his  own  boat  to  sail  when  he  plazes.**  ; 
^^(Ni!  I  was  only  thinkin'  it  quaie-««nd  a  pity 
more  betokoi,  as  I  said  before,  to  lose  the  beautifid 
breeze,  and  -^p*^" 

^  Welly  jast  ksep  your  thoughts  to  yourself^  ? 
yoa  piaze^  and  stay  in  the  boat  as  I  bid  you,  and 
don't  be  out  of  her  on  your  apperl,  by  no  manner  o? 
mooeSy  for  one  minit,  for  you  see  I  don't  know  when 
H  may  be  plazin'  to  me  to  go  aboord  an'  set  sail." 

'^Well,  aH  I  can  say  is,  I  never  seen  you  afeard  to 
go  to  aay  before." 

"  Who  says  I'm  afeard  ?"  said  O'Reirdon ;  **  you'd 
betthor  not  say  that  agin,  or  in  throth  111  give  you  a 
leatb^^in'  that  won't  be  for  the  g6od  o'  your  health 
— throth,  for  three  sthraws  this  minit  I'd  lave  you 
that  your  own  mother  wouldn't  know  you  with  the 
lickin'  Pd  ^te  you ;  but  I  scorn  your  dirty  insinua- 
tion ;  no  man  ever  seen  Bamy  O'Reirdon  afeard  yet, 
any  how.  Howld  your  prate,  I  tell  you,  and  look  up 
to  your  betthers.  Whi^  do  you  know  iv  navigatbnf 
may  be  you  tMnk  if  s  as  easy  for  to  sail  an  a  voyage 
as  to  go  a  start  fishin',"  and  Bamy  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  shore. 

The  next  day  passed  without  the  hooker  sailing, 
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andBarny  gave  a  most  sufficient  reason  for  the  delay, 
bj  declaring  that  he  had  a  wamin'  given  him  m  a 
dhrame,  (Glory  be  to  God,)  and  thfit  it  was  given  to 
him  to  understand  (under  Heaven)  that  it  wouldn't 
be  looky  that  day. 

Well,  the  next  day  was  Friday,  and  Bamy,-  of 
<K>urse9  would  not  sail  any  more  than  any  other  sailor 
who  could  help  it,  on  this  unpropitious  day.  Qa 
Saturday,  however,  he  came,  running  in  a  great  hurry 
down  to  the  shore,  and,  jumping  aboard,  he  gave 
orders  to  make  all  sail,  and  taking  the  helm  of  the 
hooker,  he  turned  her  head  to  the  sea,  and  soon  the 
boat  was  cleaving  the  blue  waters  with  a  velocity 
seldom  witnessed  in  so  small  a  craft,  and  scarcely 
conceivable  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  speed  of 
a  Kinsale  hooker. 

"  AVhy,  thin,  you  tuk  the  notion  mighty  suddinty 
Bamy,"  said  the  fisherman  next  in  authority  to 
0'B.eirdon,  as  soon  as  the  bustle  of  getting  the  boat 
under  way  had  subsided. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it's  plasdn'  to  you  at  last,*'  said 
Bamy,  "  throth  one  'ud  think  you  were  never  at  aasf 
befoi  you  worm  such  a  hu^  to  be  off;  «xZ 
£EUigled  a'most  as  a  child  with  a  play-toy." 

*'  Well,"  said  the  other  of  Bamy's  companions,  for 
there  were  but  two  with  him  in  the  boat,  "  I  was 
thinkin'  myself,  as  well  as  Jimmy,  that  we  lost  two 
fine  days  for  nothin',  and  we'd  be  there  a'most,  may 
be^  DOWy  if  we  sail'd  three  days  agon." 
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Don't  Vlieye    it,"  said    Bamy,  prnphatieallj* 

Now,  don't  70U  know  yourself  that  there  is  some 
days  that  the  fish  won't  come  near  the  lines  at  al]» 
and  that  we  might  as  well  be  castin'  our  nets  an  th« 
dhry  land  as  in  the  say,  for  all  we'll  catch  if  wd 
start  an  an  unlooky  day ;  and  sure  I  towld  you  I  was 
waitin'  only  till  I  had  it  given  to  me  to  undherstao.' 
that  it  was  looky  to  sail,  and  I  go  bail  we'll  be  ihere 
sooner  than  if  we  started  three  days  agon,  for  if  yom 
don't  start,  with  good  look  before  you,  faiz  maybe 
it's  never  at  all  to  the  end  0'  your  thrip  you'll  come." 

*^  Well,  there's  no  use  in  talkin'  about  it  now^  any 
how ;  but  when  do  you  expec'  to  be  there  ?" 

''  Why,  you  see  we  must  wait  antil  I  can  tdl  how 
the  wind  is  like  to  hould  on,  before  I  can  make  up  my 
mind  to  that." 

*'  But  you're  sure  now,  Bamy,  that  you're  up  to 
the  ooorse  you  have  to  run  ?" 

"  See  now,  lay  me  alone  and  don't  be  craas^ 
questionin'  me — tare-an-ouns,  do  you  think  me  sitdi 
a  bladdherang  as  for  to  go  to  shuperinscribe  a  thing 
I  wasn't  aiquil  to  ?" 

*'  No ;  I  was  only  goin'  to  ax  you  what  coorse 
you  wor  goin'  to  steer  ?" 

.  ''  You'll  find  out  soon  enough  when  we  get  there 
—and  so  I  bid  you  agin'  lay  me  alone,-— just  keep 
your  toe  in  your  pump.  Shure  I'm  here  at  the 
belm,  and  a  woight  an  my  mind,  and  it  s  fitther  for 
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you,  J  im,  to  mind  your  own  business  and  lay  me 
to  mini  mine ;  away  wid  yoa  there  and  be  hasidy, 
hasd  tangiit  tbat  ioresheet  there,  we  most  run  cikiBe 
an  the  wiad;  be  bandy,  boya;  mike  everytlnng 
dhraw.'* 

Theae  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  hooker  aoon 
passed  to  windward  of  a  dbip  that  left  the  haibour 
before  ber,  but  ooold  not  hold  on  a  wind  with  the 
same  tenaeity  as  Hie  hooker,  whose  qualities  in  tilui 
pBiticalsr  render  it  pecnharly  suitable  ior  the  par* 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied,  namely,  pilot  and  fidimg 
boats. 

We  have  sud  a  diip  left  the  harbour  before  tha 
hooker  had  set  sail,  and  it  is  now  fitting  to  inform 
the  reader  that  Bamy  had  contrived,  in  tl]«  course  of 
his  last  meeting  with  the  "  long  sailor,"  to  ascertain 
that  this  ship,  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  was  going 
to  the  very  place  Bamy  wanted  to  reach.  Baniy'a 
{dan  of  action  was  dedded  upon  in  a  moment ;  he 
had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  sailing  ot 
the  ship  and  follow  in  her  course.  Here  was,  at 
once,  anew  mode  of  navigation  discovered. 

The  stars,  twinkling  in  mysterious  brightness 
through  the  silent  gloom  of  night,  were  the  iSrat 
encouraging,  because  visible  guides  to  the  advento* 
rous  mariners  of  antiquity.  Since  then,  the  sailor, 
encouraged  by  a  bolder  science,  relies  on  the  unseen 
agency  of  nature,   depending  on  the  fidelity  of  an 
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atom  of  iron  to  the  mjstic  law  that  claims  its  homage 
la  the  north.  This  is  one  refinement  of  science  upon 
another.  But  the  heautiful  simplicity  of  Batny 
(yReirdoB's  philosophy  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
To  fdloTPi^  the  ahip  that  is  going  ta  the  same  place;. 
Ik  not  this  naiigirtion  made  easy  2 

But  Bamy^  lika  many  a  great  nan  before  hinir 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  how  mneh  credit  he  "vmsf 
eatided  to  for  his  iufentiiMiy  for  he  cEd  not  divulge  to» 
kis  eompaoions  the  origiBidify  of  hta^  proceeding ;  he* 
wished  them  to  beHe^e  he  was  only  proceeding  in 
the  commonplace  maoiser,  and  had  no  ambition  to  be 
diatingoished  as:the  happy  projector  of  sa  simple  a. 
practice. 

fear  this  purpose  he  went  to-  windward  of  the 
ship  and  ^bea  fell  off  again,  allowing  her  to  pas9 
hiin^flB  he  did  not  wirii.  eren  those'on  board  the*  ship 
lo  siqipaBe  he  was  following  in  tiieir  waike ;  for  Bamy; 
Kke  sUt  people  tiiat  are  quite  foil  of  one  scheme^  an^ 
ftne^e^ry  body  is  watching  Ihem^.  dreaded  lest  $njf 
one  duxdd  fothom  his.  motiyes.  All  tfast  da^ 
Bamy  hdd  on  the  aame  course  as  his  leader^^  keeping 
9t  m  respectfid  ^stsnoe,  howerer^  ^  for  fear  'twmdd 
kdt  Uke  dodgMigr  her/'  as  ha  said  to  himself;  but 
aeaigllkt  closed  ie^  aa.  dosed.in  Buny  with  the  ship, 
andkept  a  sharp  look^yut  that  she  should  not  give 
him  ttae  slqp*  in:  the  dark.  The  nesl  nncaiiig'dBwn* 
adL  and  fonmd  the  hooker  and  ship  eompeafona-  still; 
and  thne  natters  proceeded  for  fous  daysr  during 
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the  entire  of  which  time  they  had  not  seen  land  since 
their  first  losing  sight  of  it,  although  the  weather  was 
clear. 

"  By  my  sowl,"  thought  Bamy,  "  the  channel 
piust  he  mighty  wide  in  these  parts,  and  for  the  last 
day  or  so  we've  been  goin'  pnrty  free  with  a  flowin' 
sheet,  and  I  wondher  we  aren*t  dosin'  in  wid  the 
shore  by  this  time  ;  or  maybe  it's  farther  off  than  I 
thought  it  was."  His  companions,  too,  began  to 
question  Bamy  on  the  subject,  but  to  their  queries 
he  presented  an  impenetrable  front  of  composure, 
and  said,  ''  it  was  always  the  best  plan  to  ke^  « 
good  bowld  offin'."  In  two  days  more,  howerer,  the 
weather  began  to  be  sensibly  warmer,  and  Bamy  and 
his  companions  remarked  that  it  was  "  goin'  to  be 
the  finest  sayson — God  bless  it — that  ever  kem  ^ut 
o'  the  skies  for  many  a  long  year,  and  maybe  it's  the 
whate  wouldn't  be  beautiful,  and  a  great  plenty  of 
it."  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  week  that  the  ship  which 
Bamy  had  hitherto  kept  a-head  of  him,  showed 
symptoms  of  bearing  down  upon  him,  as  he  thoug|hty 
and,  sure  enough,  she  did ;  and  Bamy  began  to  con- 
jecture what  the  deuce  the  ship  could  want  with  him» 
and  commenced  inyenting  answers  to  the  questions 
he  thought  it  possible  might  be  put  to  him  in  case 
the  ship  spoke  to  him.  He  was  soon  put  out  of  sus- 
pense  by  being  hailed  and  ordered  to  run  under  her 
lee,  and  the  captain,  looking  over  the  quarter,  asked 
Bamy  where  he  was  going. 
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^*  Faith  then,  I'm  gom'  an  my  husiness/'  said 
Bamy. 

But  where  V*  said  the  captain. 
'Why,  sure,  an  it's  no  matther  where  a  poor  maH 
like  me  id  be  goin'/'  said  Bamy. 

*'  Only  I'm  curious  to  know  what  the  deuce  you've 
been  following  my  ship  for,  for  the  last  week  V* 

"  FoUyin'  your  ship ! — ^Why  thin,  blur  an  agers^ 
do  yon  think  it's  follyin'  yiz  I  am  ?'* 

'*  If  8  very  like  it,"  said  the  captain. 

"Why,  did  two  people  niver  thravel  the  same 
road  before  ?" 

*'  I  don't  say  they  didn't ;  but  there's  a  great 
differenoe  between  a  ship  of  seven  hundred  tons  and 
a  hooker," 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matther,"  said  Bamy,  "  the 
same  hi^  road  sarves  a  coach  and  four,  and  a  low«r 
back  car ;  the  thravellin'  tinker  an'  a  lord  a'  horse* 
back." 

*< That's  very  trae,"  said  the  captain,  "but  the 
cases  are  not  the  same,  Paddy,  and  I  can't  conceive 
what  the  devil  brings  you  here." 

"  And  who  ax'd  you  to  consayve  any  thing  about 
it?"  asked  Bamy,  somewhat  sturdily. 

«  D — n  me,  if  I  can  imagine  what  you're  about, 
my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  my  own 
notion  is,  that  you  don't  know  where  the  d— 1  you're 
going  yourself/* 
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'*.  O  bitithershin  P*  laid  Barmy,  Drith  a  Umgh  of 
derision. 

'<  Why  then  do  you  object  to  teHf  said  iher  cap- 
tain. 

''Arrah  sure,  captab^  an?  don't  yro  know  tkaH 
•ottietimes  resMls  is.  boond  to  saii  miAer  a&iytfti 
ordhemr*  said  Bamy>,  ttidest7onting:  ta  foil  the  qw»» 
tion  by  badnuig^; 

There  was  a  muTersallsuC^vfiniatheideck  of  the 
ship,  at  the  idea  of  a-  iishin^boflt  saiMng^  mder  sec^t 
ixrdars :  ft)r,  by  this  time,  the  whole  biioadsidje  of  the 
vessel  was  crowded  with  grinning  moittha  and  iMm-* 
dering  eyes-  at  Baniy  and  his  boat* 

"QK  it'a(  a  thrifle  mdces  fools  ladgi^.*'  said 
Bamy, 

''Take  cure,,  my  fine  Moin;.  that  yon  doi^f  be 
langhing  at  the  wivng.  side  of  your  nufuilt  boftfW 
kng^  foE  Fve  a  notioa  that  yoofra  cuvsediy  m  tlM 
wrong  box,  as  cunning  a  fellow  as  you  think  J^MIf* 
self.  D-^n  your  stupid  head,  caa't  y«i»t^  what 
brings  you  here  ?' 

*'  Why  thin,  by  gcfr,  one  id  thiufc  tlkef  whdb  my 
bebnged  tb  yon,  you're  sf&  m^tf'  boM  iia*  ffsin 
questions  an  it.  Why  tatv-an-ouDfS,  amre  Fve  aef 
much  right  to  be  here  as  ytm,  though  I  haven't  as 
big  a  ship  norso  fine  a  edat-^but  maybe  I  can  take 
as  good  sailinf  out  o'  the  one>  and  has  as  bowld  a 
heart  under  th'  other." 
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"  Very  well,'*  said  the  captain,  "  I  see  there's  no 
use  in  talking  to  you,  so  go  to  the  d— I  your  owp 
way."  And  away  hore  the  ship,  leaving  Bamy  in 
indignation  and  his' companions  in  wonder. 

"  An'  why  wouldn't  you  tell  him  V*  said  they  to 
Bamy. 

f*  Why  don't  you  see,"  said  Bamy,  whose  ohjeet 
was  now  to  hlind  them,  "  don't  you  see,  how  do  I 
know  hut  maybe  he  might  be  goin'  to  the  same  place 
himself,  and  maybe  he  has  a  cargo  of  scalpeena  as  wdl 
as  uz,  and  wants  to  get  before  us  there." 

"Thrue  for  you,  Bamy,"  said  they.  "  By  dad 
you're  right."  And  their  inquiries  being  satisfied, 
the  day  passed  as  former  ones  had  done,  in  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  ship. 

In  four  days  more,  however,  the  provisions  in 
the  hooker  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  scalpeens  for  sustenance^  and 
Bamy  then  got  seriously  uneasy  at  the  length  of  the 
voyage^  and  the  likely  greater  length,  for  any  thing 
he  could  see  to  the  contrary,  and,  urged  at  last  by 
his  own  alarms  and  those  of  his  companions,  he  was 
enabled,  as  the  wind  was  hght,  to  gaiii  on  the  ship, 
7nd  when  he  found  himself  alongside  he  demanded 

parley  with  the  captain. 

The  captain,  on  hearing  that  the  "  hardy  hooker," 
|s  she  got  christened,  was  under  his  lee,  came  on 
deck,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  Bamy  cr«ed  out-— 

X 
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"  Why,  thin,  hlur  an  agers,  captain  dear,  do  you 
expec'  to  be  there  soon  ?" 

"  Where  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  you  know  yourself,"  said  Bamy. 

''  It's  well  for  me  I  do,"  said  the  captain. 

"Thrue  for  you,  indeed,  your  honor,"  said  Bamy, 
in  his  most  insinuating  tone ;  "  but  whin  will  you 
be  at  the  ind  o*  your  voyage,  captain  jewel?" 

''I  dare  say  in  about  three  months,"  said  tbit 
captain. 

"  Oh,  Holy  Mother !"  ejaculated  Bamy ;  "  three 
months ! — arrah,  its  jokin'  you  are,  captain  dear,  and 
only  want  to  freken  me." 

'^  How  should  I  frighten  you  ?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Why,  thin,  your  honor,  to  tell  God's  thmth,  I 
heerd  you  were  goin'  thercy  an'  as  I  wanted  to  go 
there  too,  I  thought  I  couldn't  do  better  nor  to  folly 
a  knowledgable  gintleman  like  yourself,  and  save 
myself  the  throuble  iv  findin'  it  out." 

^'  And  where  do  you  think  I  am  going  ?"  said  the 
captain. 

*'  Why,  thin,"  said  Bamy,  "  isn't  it  to  Fmgal?" 

"No,V  said  the  captain,  "  'tis  to  BengaW^ 

"Oh!  Gog^s  blakey !"  said  Bamy,  "what'll  I  do 
now  at  all  at  all?" 
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CHAP.  II. 

HOMEWAEDnBOUND. 
**'  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. ' 

OLD   SAYING. 

Th£  captain  ordered  Baxny  on  deck,  as  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  him  on  what  he, 
very  naturally^  considered  a  most  extraordinary  ad- 
yeoXXBte.  Heaven  help  the  captain !  he  knew  little 
of  Irishmen,  or  he  would  not  have  heen  so  asto- 
nished. Bamy  made  his  appearance.  Puzzling 
question,  and  more  puzzling  answer,  foUowed  in 
quick  succession  hetween  the  commander  and  Bamy, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  dilemma,  stamped  ahout, 
thumped  his  head,  squeezed  his  cauheen  into'  all 
manner  of  shapes,  and  vented  his  despair  anathema- 
tically — 

"  Oh !  my  heavy  hathred  to  you,  you  tamal  thief 
iv  a  long  sailor,  it's  a  purty  scrape  yiv  led  me  into. 
By  gor,  I  thought  it  was  JVngal  he  said,  and  now  I 
hear  it  is  ^tngal.  Oh !  the  divil  sweep  you  for 
navigation,  why  did  I  meddle  or  make  wid  you  at 
all  at  all !  And  my  curse  light  on  you,  Teny  O'Sul- 
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Uvan,  why  did  I  iver  come  acrass  you,  you  onlooky 
vagabone,  to  put  sitch  thoughts  in  my  head  ?  An' 
so  its  Bingel,  and  not  Ftngal,  you're  goin*  to,  cap- 
tain." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Paddy.'* 

"  An'  might  I  he  so  howld  to  ax,  captain,  is  Bin- 
gal  much  farther  nor  Fingal  ?" 
"  A  trifle  or  so,  Paddy.''       - 
"  Och,  thin,  millia  murther,  weirasthru,  how  'ill 
I  iver  get  there,  at  all  at  all?"   roared  out  poor 
Bamy. 

''By  turning  about,  and  getting  biack  the  road 
you've  come,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"Is  it  back?  Oh!  Queen  iv  Heavfen !  an*  how 
will  I  iver  get  back  ?"  said  the  bewildered  Bamy. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  your'ebrfrse  it  appears?** 
: .    ''Oh  faix  I  knew  it,  iligant,  as  long  as  your  hcmor 
was  before  me." 

"  But  you  don't  know  your  course  back  V* 
'*Why,  indeed,  not  to  say  rightly  all  out,  your 
honor." 

"  Can't  you  steer  ?"  said  the  captain. 
"  The  divil  a  betther  hand  at  the  tiller  in  all  Kin- 
sale,"  said  Bamy,  with  his  usual  brag. 

**  Well,  so  far  so  good,"  said  the  captain.  "  And 
you  know  the  points  of  the  compass — you  have  a 
compass,  I  suppose  ?" 

"A  compass!  by  my  sowl  an'  it's  not  let  alone  a 
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compass,  but  a  pair  a  compasses  I  have^  that  my 
brother  the  carpinthir,  left  me  for  a  keepsake  whin 
he.wint  abroad;  but,  mdeed,  as  for  the  points  o' 
thim  I  can't  say  much,  for  the  childher  spylt  thim 
iutirely,  rootin'  holes  in  the  flure." 

'*  What  the  pkgue  are  you  talking  about  ?"  asked 
the  captain. 

<<  Wasn't  your  honor  discoorsin'  me  about  the 
points  o'  the  compasses  V 

"  Confound  your  thick  head  1"  said  the  captain. 
'^  Why,  what  an  ignoramus  you  must  be,  not  to  know 
what  a  compass  is,  and  you  at  sea  all  your  life  ?  Do 
you  ey^  know  the  cardinal  points  ?" 

"  Th^  jcardinals !  faix  an'  its  a  great  respect  J 
have  for  them,  your  honor.  Sure,  ar'n't  they.be- 
longin' to  the  Pope  ?" 

'*  Confound  you,  you  blockhead  I"  roared  the 
captain  in  a  rage — '*  'twould  take  the  patience  of  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  intp 
the  bargain,  to  keep  one's  temper  with  you^  Do  you 
know  the  four  points  of  the  wind  ?" 
"  By  my  sowl  I  do,  and  more." 
^*  Well,  nefver  mind  more,  but  let  us.atick  to  four. 

■ 

You  re  sure  you  know  the  four  points  pi  the  wind?" 
"  By  dad  it  would  be  a  quare  thing  if  a  si^arin' 
man  didn't  know,  somethin'  about  the  wind  any 
how.  Why,  captain  dear,  you  must  take  me  for  a 
nath'ral  intirely  to  suspect  me  o'  the  tike  o'   not 
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knowin'  all  about  the  wind.    B  j  gor,  I  know  ia  modi 
o'  the  wind  almost  as  a  pig.'' 

"  Indeed  I  believe  so/'  htughed  out  the  captain, 

*'  Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  plaze,  and  I  see-by  ^ 
the  same  that  you  don't  know  about  the  pig,  with  aD 
your  edication,  captain." 

"  Well,  what  about  the  pig  ?" 

*'  Why,  sir,  did  you  never  hear  a  pig  can  see  the 
wind?" 

I  can't  say  that  I  did.*' 

Oh  thin  he  does,  and  for  that  rayson  who  has  a 
right  to  know  more  about  it  ?" 

"You  don't  for  one,  I  dare  say,  Paddy;  and 
maybe  you  have  a  pig  aboard  to  give  yon  informa- 
tion." 

"  Sorra  taste  your  honor,  not  as  much  as  a  rasher 
o'  bacon;  but  it's  maybe  your  honor  never  seen  a 
pig  tossin'  up  his  snout,  consaited  like,  and  mnning 
like  mad  afore  a  storm." 

"  Well,  what  if  I  have  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  when  they  see  the  wind  a 


€( 


comin'." 
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Maybe  so^  Paddy,  but  all  this  knowledge  in 
piggery  won't  find  you  your  way  home ;  and,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  give  up  all  thoughts  of  en- 
deavouring to  find  your  way  back,  and  come  on  board. 
You  and  your  messmates,  I  dare  say,  will  be  useful 
hands^  with  some  teaching;   but,  at  all  events,  I 
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^tnnot  leave  you  here  on  the  open  sea,  with  every 
chance  of  being  lost." 

"  Why  thin,  indeed,'  and  I'm  behowlden  to  your 
h(mor ;  and  its  the  hoighth  o*  kindness,  so  it  is,  your 
olier;  and  its  nothin'  else  but  a  gentleman  you  are^ 
every  inch  o'  you ;  but  I  hope  its  not  so  bad  wid  ns 
jet,  as  to  do  the  likes  o'  that«" 

"  I  think  it's  bad  enough,"  said  the  captain,  "  when 
you  are  without  a  compass,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
your  course,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues 
from  land.'* 

''An'  how  many  miles  would  that  be,  captain?" 

"  Three  times  as  many." 

''I  never  lamed  the  rule  o'  three,  captain,  and 
maybe  your  honor  id  tell  me  yourself." 

"  That  is  rather  more  than  ^yb  hundred  miles." 

"Five  hundred  miles !'^  shouted  Bamy.  "Oh! 
the  Lord  look  down  on  us !  how  'ill  we  iver  get 
back ! !" 

"  That's  what  I  say,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and, 
therefore,  I  recommend  you  come  aboard  with  me." 

*'And  where  'ud  the  hooker  be  all  the  time?" 
■aid  Bamy. 

"  Let  her  go  adrift,"  was  the  answer. 

"Is  it  the  darlint  boat?  Oh,  by  dad,  I'll  never 
hear  o'  that  at  all.'* 

"Well,  then,  stay  in  her  and  be  lost.  Decide 
upon  the  matter  at  once,  either  come  on  board  or  cast 
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off;**  and  the  captain  was  turning  away  as  he  spoke; 
when  Barny  called  after  him/^'Arrah»  thin,  your 
honor,  don't  go  jist  for  one  minit  antil  I  ax  you  one 
word  more.  If  I  wint  wid  yon,  whin  would  I  be 
home  agin  7" 

"  In  about  seven  months." 

'^Oh,  thin,  that  puts  the  wig  an  it  at  wanst.  I 
darVt  go  at  all." 

'*  Why,  seven  months  are  not  long  passing." 

*'Thrue  for  you,  in  throth,"  said  Bamy,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Faix  it's  myself  knows, 
to  my  sorrow,  the  half-year  comes  round  mighty 
suddint,  and  the  Lord's  agint  comes  for  the  thrifle  o* 
rint;  and  faix  I  know,  by  Molly,  that  nine  mon^s 
is  not  long  in  goin'  over  either,"  added  Barhy  with  a 
grin.  ' 

"  Then  what's  your  objection,  as  to  the  time  ?" 
asked  the  captain! 

I 

"  Arrah,  sure,  sir,  what  would  the  woman  that 
owns  me  do  while  I  was  away  ?  and  maybe  its  break 
her  heart  the  craythur  would,  thinkin'  I  was  lost 
intirely  ;  and  who'd  be  at  home  to  take  care  o'  the 
childher,  and  aim  thim  the  bit  and  the  sup,  whin  I'd 
be  away  ?  and  who  knows  but  it's  all  dead  they'd' be 
afore  I  got  back?  Och  hone!  sure  the  heart  id 
fairly  break  in  my  body,  if  hurt  or  harm  kem  to  them, 
through  me.  So,  say  no  more,  captain  dear,  only 
^ve  me  a  thrifle  o'  directions  how  I'm  to  make  at 
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ofier  at  getdn'  home,  and  it9  myself  that  wl\  pray 
for  you  night,  noop,  and  mornjin'  for  that  same." 

"Well,  Paddy,"  said  the  captain,  "as  you  are 
determined  to  go  back,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say,  you 
must  attend  to  me  well  while  I  give  you  as  simple 
instructions  as  I  can.  Tou  say  you  know  the  four 
points  of  the  wind,  north,  south,  east,  and  west." 
"  Yis,  sir." 

"How  do  vou  know  them?  for  I  must  see  that 
you  are  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake.  How  do  you 
know  the  points  ?" 

**  Why,  you  see,  sir,  the  sun,  God  bless  it,  rises  in 
the  aist,  and  sets  in  the  west,  which  stands  to  raison ; 
and  when  you  stand  bechuxt  the  aist  and  the  west, 
the  north  is  fominst  you." 

**  And  when  the  north  is  fominst  you,  as  you  say,' 
is  the  east  on  your  right  or  your  left  hand  ?" 
On  the  right  hand,  your  honof ." 
Wiell,   I  see    you  know    that  much  however. 
Now,"  said  the  captain,  "  the  moment  you  leave  the 
ship,  you  must  steer  a  north-east  course,  and  tou  will 
make  some  land  near  home  in  about  a  week,  if  the 
wind  holds  as  it  is  npw,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  so ;  but, 
mind  me,  if  you  turn  out  of  your  course  in  the 
smallest  degree,  you  are  a  lost  man." 
**  Many  thanks  to  your  honor !" 
"  And  how  are  you  off  for  provisions?" 
**  Why  thin  indeed  in  the  regard  o'  that  same 
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we  are  in  the  hoighth  o'  distress^  for  exceptin'  the 
scalpeens^  sorra  taste  passed  our  lips  for  these  fimr 
days." 

"  Ob !  you  poor  devils  I"  said  the  commander^  in 
a  tone  of  sincere  commiseration^  'Til  order  you 
some  provisions  on  board  before  you  stftrt." 

*'  Long  life  to  your  honor !  and  Fd  like  to  drink 
the  health  of  so  noble  a  jintleman.'* 

**  I  understand  you,  Paddy,  you  shall  have  grog 
too." 

''  Musba,  the  beavens  shower  blessins  an  you,  I 
pray  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  not  forgettin' 
Saint  Pathrick." 

**  Thank  you,  Paddy ;  but  keep  all  your  prayers 
for  yourself,  for  you  need  them  all  to  help  you  home 
again." 

"  Ob !  never  fear,  whin  the  thing  is  to  be  done, 
111  do  it,  by  dad,  with  a  heart  and  a  half.  And 
sure,  your  honor,  God  is  good,  an'  will  mind  disso- 
lute craythurs  like  uz,  on  the  wild  oceant  as  well  as 
ashore." 

While  some  of  the  ship's  crew  were  putting  the 
ci4ptain*s  benevolent  intentions  to  Bamy  and  his 
companions  into  practice,  by  transferring  some  pro- 
visions to  the  hooker,  the  commander  entertained 
himself  by  further  conversation  with  Bamy,  who 
.was  the  greatest  original  he  had  ever  met.     In  the 
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course  of  their  oolloquj>  Baraj  drove  many  hard 
queries  at  the  captain^  respecting  the  wonders  of  the 
nantical  profession,  and  at  last  put  the  question  to 
him  plump. 

"  Oh !  thin,  captain  dear,  and  how  is  it  at  all  at  all, 
that  you  make  your  way  over  the  wide  says  intirely 
to  them  furrin  parts  7" 

'^  You  would  not  understand,  Paddy,  if  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  you/' 

'*  Sure  enough  indeed,  your  honor,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon,  only  I  was  curious  to  know,  and  sure 
no  wonder." 

"  It  requires  various  branches  of  knowledge  to 
make  a  navigator." 

**  Branches,"  said  Bamy,  '*  by  gor  I  think  it  id 
take  the  whole  three  o'  knowledge  to  make  it  out. 
And  that  place  you  are  going  to,  sir,  that  JBingal  (oh 
bad  luck  to  it  for  a  Bing^,  it's  the  sore  JBtngal  to 
me),  is  it  so  far  off  as  you  say  7" 

"  Yes,  Paddy,  half  round  the  world." 

'*Is  it  round  in  aimest,  captain  dear?  Bound 
about?" 

"  Aye  indefed." 

*'  Oh  thin  ar  nt  you  afeard  that  whin  you  come 
to  the  top  and  that  youVe  obleeged  to  go  down,  that 
you'd  go  sHddherin  away  intirely,  and  never  be  able 
to  stop  maybe.  It's  bad  enough,  so  it  is,  goin'  down- 
hill by  land,  but  it  must  be  the  dickens  all  out  by 
wather." 
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"  Bat  there  is  no  hill,  Paddy,  don't  you  know  that 
water  is  always  level  ?" 

'^  By  dad  it's  very  flat  any  how,  and  hy  the  same 
token  it*s  seldom  I  throuble  it ;  but  sure,  your  honor, 
if  the  wather  is  level,  how  do  yoii  make  out  that  it  is 
round  you  go  ?" 

''  That  is  part  of  the  knowledge  I  was  speaking  to 
you  about,"  said  the  captain. 

*'  Musha»  bad  luck  to  you,  knowledge,  but  you're 
a  quare  thing !  and  where  is  it  Bingal,  bad  cess  to  it, 
would  be  at  all  at  all  r 

"  In  the  East  Indies." 

*'  O  that  is  where  they  make  thetay,  isn't  it,  sir?" 

"  No,  where  the  tea  grows  is  farther  still." 

**  Farther !  why  that  must  be  the  ind  of  the  world 
intirely.  And  they  don't,  make  it,,  then,  sir,  but  it 
grows,  you  tell  me.''  ■  '.      \ 

**  Yes,  Paddy." 

"  Is  it  like  hay,  your  honour  ?"    • 

''Not  exaictly,  Paddy;  what  puts  hay  in  your 
head!"  : 

''  Oh !  only  bekase  I  hear  them  call  it  BoAay." 

"  A  most  logical  deduction,  Paddy." 

"  And  is  it  a  great  deal  farther,  your  honor,  the 
tay  country  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  Paddy,  China  it  is  caUed." 

"  That's,  I  suppose,  what  we  call  Chaynee^  sir?" 
Exactly,  Paddy." 
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By  dad  I  nerer  could  come'  at  it  rightlj  before, 
why  it  was  nisth'ral  to  dbrink  tay  ont  d*  chaynee. 
1  ax  your  honor's  pardin  for  bein*  lihronblesome, 
but  I  bard  tell  from  tbe  long  suloi^,  vr  a  place  they 
call  Japan,  in  tbim  fuirin  parts,  and  ii  it  tbiere,  your 
bonor?" 

"  Quite  true,  Paddy."  . 

''And  I  suppose  it's  tbere  tbe  blackin'  comes 
from." 

"  No,  Paddy,  ybu*re  out  tbere.'* 

'*  Ob  well,  I  tbougbt  it  stood  to  layson,  as  I  b^ierd 
of  japan  blackin',  isir,  <  tbat  it  would  be  tbere  it  kem 
from,  besides  as  tbe  blacks  tbei^iselyes—ibe  naygars 
I  mane,  is  in  tbim  parts.'*        . 

*'  Tbe  negroes  are  in  Africa,  Paddy,  mucb  nearer 
to  us." 

"  God  betune  uz  and  biurm.  I  bope  I  would  not 
be  too  near  tbem,'*  said  Bamy. 

"  Wby,  what's  yWir  objection  ?" 

*'  Arrab  sure,  sir,  they're  hardly  mortials  at  all» 
but  has  the  mark  o*  tbe  bastes  an  tbim.'* 

"  How  do  you  make  out  that,  Paddy  V 

''  Why  sure,  sir,  and  didn't  'Natbur  make  tbim 
wid  wool  on  their  heads,  plainly  makin'  it  undher- 
stood  to  chrisbtbans,  that  they  wur  little  m<Nre  nor 
cattle." 

''  I  think  yoor  head  is  a  wool-gathering  now, 
Paddy,"  said  th^  captain,  laughing.  , 
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"  Faix  maybe  80>  indeed,''  answered  Bamy,  good- 
humoaredly,  ^'but  it's  seldom  I  ever  went  out  to 
look  59r  wool  and  kem  home  shorn,  any  how,"  said 
he,  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

**  Well,  you  won't  have  that  to  say  for  the  future, 
Paddy,"  said  the  captain,  laughing  again. 

"  My  name's  not  Paddy,  your  honor,"  said  Bamy 
returning  the  laugh,  but  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
turn  the  joke  aside,  that  was  going  against  him,  **  my 
name  isn't  Paddy,  sir,  but  Bamy." 

"  Oh,  if  it  was  Solomon,  you'll  be  bare  enough 
when  you  go  home  this  time ;  you  have  not  gathered 
much  this  trip,  Bamy." 

"  Sure  I've  been  gathering  knowledge,  any  how, 
your  honor,"  said  Bamy,  with  a  significant  look  at 
the  captain,  and  a  complimentary  tip  of  his  hand  to 
his  caubeeu,  *'  and  Grod  bless  you  for  being  so  good 
to  me." 

"And  what's  your  name  besides  Bamy  T"  asked 
the  captain. 

*'  O'Reirdon,  your  honor— Bamy  O'Reirdon's  my 
name." 

"  Well,  Bamy  ^  O'Reirdon,  I  won't  forget  your 
name  nor  yourself  in  a  hurry,  for  you  are  certainly 
the  most  original  navigator  I  ever  had  the  honor  of 
being  acquainted  with.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Bamy,  with  a  triumphant  toss  of 
his  head«  "I  have  done,  oat  Terry  O'Sullivan,  at 
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any  rate>  the  devil  a  half  so  far  he  ever  was,  and 
that*s  a  comfort.     I  have  muzzled  his  clack  for  the , 
rest  iy  his  life,  and  he  won't  he  comiu  over  us  wid 
the  pride  iv  his  J^mgal,  while  I'm  to  the  fore>  that . 
was  a'most  at  ^mgal." 

**  Terry  O' Sullivan — who  is  he  pray  ?"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  scut  iv  a  chap  that's  not  worth  your 
axin  for — ^he's  not  worth  your  honor's  notice— a. 
hraggin'  poor  craythur.     Oh  wait  till  I  get  home^ 
and  the  devil  a  more  hraggin'  they'll  hear  out  of  his 
jaw." 

"  Indeed,  then,  Bamy,  the  sooner  you  turn  ypur 
face-  towards  home  the  hetter,"  said  the  captain ; 
*'  since  you  will  go,  there  is  no  need  in  losing  more 
time." 

"Thrue  for  you,  your  honor— and  sure  it's  well 
for  me  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  the  likes  o'  your 
honor,  that  explained  the  ins  and  the  outs  iv  it,  to 
me,  and  laid  it  all  down  as  plain  as  prent." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  rememher  my  directions  V* 
said  the  captain. 

'*  Throth  an  I'll  niver  forget  them  to  the  day  o' 
my  death,  and  is  hound  to  pray,  more  hetoken,  for 
you  and  yours." 

"  Don't  mind  praying  for  me  till  you  get  home, 
Bamy ;  but  answer  me,  how  are  you  to  steer  when 
you^hall  leave  me  ?" 
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The  Nor-Aist  ooorse,  your  honor^   tliat'a  the 
ooorse  agin  the  world." 

*'  Remember  that !  never  alter  that  course  till  you 
see  land — let  nothing  make  you  turn  out  of  a  North- 
East  course." 

"  Throth  an*  that  id  be  the  dirty  turn,  seein'  that 
it  was  yourself  that  ordered  it.  Oh  no^  111  depend 
my  life  an  the  Nor-Aist  coarse,  and  God  help  any 
one  that  comes  betune  me  an'  it — I'd  run  him  down 
if  he  was  my  father." 

Well,  good  bye,  Bamy." 
Good  bye,  and  God  bless  you,  your  honor^  and 
send  you  safe." 

"  That's  a  wish  you  want  more  for  yourself,  Bamy 
—  never  fear  for  me,  but  mind  yourself  well.'* 

"  Oh  sure,  I'm  as  good  as  at  home  wanst  I  know 
the  way,  barrin  the  wind  is  conthrary ;  sure  the  Nor- 
Aist  coorse  'ill  do  the  business  complate.  Gk)od  bye, 
your  honor,  and  long  life  to  you,  and  more  power  to 
your  elbow,  and  a  Hght  heart  and  a  heavy  purse  to 
you  evermore,  I  pray  the  blessed  Virgin  and  aU  the 
saints,  amin !"  and  so  saying,  Bamy  descended  the 
ship's  side,  and  once  more  assumed  the  hehn  of  the 
"  hardy  hooker." 

The  two  vessels  now  separated  on  their  opposite 
courses.  "What  a  contrast  their  relative  situations 
afforded !  Proudly  the  ship  bore  away  under  her 
lofty  and    spreading   canvass,  cleaving  the   billows 
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before  her,  manned  by  an  able  crew,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  officers.  The  finger 
of  science  to  point  the  course  of  her  progress,  the 
faithful  chart  to  warn  of  the  hidden  rock  and  the 
shod,  the  log  line  and  the  quadrant  to  measure  her 
march  and  prove  her  position.  The  poor  littlt 
hooker  cleft  not  the  billows,  each  wave  lifted  het 
on  its  crest  like  a  seabird ;  but  three  inexperienced 
fishermen  to  manage  her ;  no  certain  means  to  guide 
them  oyer  the  vast  ocean  they  had  to  traverse,  and 
the  holding  of  the  "fickle  wind'*  the  only  chance  of 
their  escape  from  perishing  in  the  wilderness  of 
waters.  By  the  one,  the  feeling  excited  is  supremely 
that  of  man's  power.  By  the  other,  of  his  utter 
helplessnesHB.  To  the  one,  the  expanse  of  ocean  could 
scarcely  be  con»dered  "  trackless.^'  To  the  other, 
it  was  a  waste  ind^. 

Yet  the  cheer  that  burst  from  the  ship,  at  parting, 
was  ansni^ered  as  gaily  from  the  hooker  as  though  the 
odds  had  not  been  so  fearfully  against  her,  and  no 
blither  heart  beat  on  board  the  ship  than  that  of 
Bamy  O'Reirdon. 

Happy  light-heartedness  of  my  poor  countrymen  1 
they  have  often  need  of  all  their  buoyant  spirits ! 
How  kindly  have  they  been  fortified  by  Nature 
against  the  assaults  of  adversity ;  and  if  they  blindly 
rush  into  dangers,  they  cannot  be  denied  the  posses- 
non  of  gallamt  hearts  to  fight  their  way  out  of  them* 

T 
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Bat  each  hurra  became  less  audible;  by  degrees 
the  cheers  dwindled  into  faintness^  and  finally  were 
lost  in  the  eddies  of  the  breeze. 

The  first  feeling  of  loneliness  that  poor  Bamy 
experienced  was  when  he  could  no  longer  hear  the 
exhilarating  sound.  The  plash  of  the  surge,  as  it 
broke  on  the  bows  of  his  Httle  boat,  was  uninter- 
rupted by  the  kindred  sound  of  human  voice ;  and« 
as  it  fell  upon  his  ear,  it  smote  upon  his  heart.  But 
he  rallied,  waved  his  hat,  and  the  silent  signal  was 
answered  from  the  ship. 

"  Well,  Bamy,"  said  Jemmy,  "  what  was  the 
captain  sayin'  to  you  all  the  time  you  wor  wid 
him  ?" 

"  Lay  me  alone,"  said  Bamy,  "  I'll  talk  to  you 
when  I  see  her  out  o' sight,  but  not  a  word  till  thin. 
I'll  look  aflher  him,  the  rale  gintleman  that  he  is, 
while  there's  a  topsail  of  his  ship  to  be  seen,  and 
then  1*11  send  my  blessin*  afther  him,  and  pray  for 
his  good  fortune  wherever  he  goes,  for  he's  the  right 
sort  and  nothin'  else.''  And  Bamy  kept  his  word^ 
and  when  his  straining  eye  could  no  longer  trace  a 
line  of  the  ship,  the  captain  certainly  had  the  benefit 
of  "  a  poor  man's  blessing." 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  had 
not  come  upon  tiamy  until  now ;  but  he  put  his 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  in  a  fervent 
mental  outpouring  of  prayer,  resigned  himself  to  the 
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care  of  his  Creator.  With  an  admirable  fortitude^ 
too,  he  assumed  a  composure  to  his  companions  that 
was  a  stranger  to  his  heart ;  and  we  all  know  how  the 
burden  of  anxiety  is  increased  when  we  have  none 
with  whom  to  sympathise.  And  this  was  not  all. 
He  had  to  affect  ease  and  confidence,  for  Bamy  not 
only  had  no  dependence  on  the  firmness  of  his  com- 
panions to  go  through  the  undertaking  before  them, 
but  dreaded  to  betray  to  them  how  he  had  imposed 
on  them  in  the  affair.  Bamy  was  equal  to  all  this. 
He  had  a  stout  heart,  and  was  an  admirable  actor  •, 
yet,  for  the  first  hour  ailer  the  ship  was  out  of  sight, 
he  could  not  quite  recover  himself,  and  every  now  and 
then,  unconsciously,  he  would  look  back  with  a  wist- 
ful eye  to  the  point  where  last  he  saw  her.  Poor 
Bamy  had  lost  his  leader. 

The  night  fell,  and  Bamy  stuck  to  the  helm  as 
long  as  nature  could  sustain  want  of  rest,  and  then 
left  it  in  charge  of  one  of  his  companions,  with 
particular  directions  how  to  steer,  and  ordered,  if  any 
change  in  the  wind  occurred,  that  they  should  in- 
stantly awake  him.  He  could  not  sleep  long,  how- 
ever, the  fever  of  anxiety  was  upon  him,  and  the 
morning  had  not  long  dawned  when  he  awoke.  He 
had  not  well  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him, 
when  he  thought  he  saw  a  ship  in  the  distance  ap- 
proaching them.  As  the  haze  cleared  away,  she 
showed  distinctly  bearing  down  towards  the  hooker. 
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On  board  the  ship,  the  hooker,  in  such  a  sea,  caused 
surprise  as  before,  and  in  about  an  hour  she  was  sd 
close  as  to  hail,  and  order  the  hooker  to  run  under 
her  lee. 

"  The  divil  a  taste,"  said  Bamy,  "  I'll  not  quit  my 
NoT'Aist  coorse  for  the  king  of  Ingland,  nor  Bony- 
party  into  the  bargain.    Bad  cess  to  you,  do  you 
think  Fve  nothin'  to  do  but  to  plaze  you  V* 
Again  he  was  hailed. 

"  Oh!  bad  luck  to  the  toe  TU  go  to  you." 
Another  hail. 

"Spake    loudher  you'd    betther,'*    said    Bamy, 
jeeringly,  still  holding  on  his  course. 
A  gun  was  fired  ahead  of  him. 
"  By  my  sowl  you  spoke  loudher  that  time,  sure 
enough,"  said  Bamy. 

**Take  care,  Bamy,"  cried  Jemmy  and  Peter 
together.  "  Blur  an  agers  man^  we'll  be  kilt  if  you 
don't  go  to  them." 

"  Well,  and  we'll  be  lost  if  we  turn  out  iv  our 
Nor-Aiat  coorse ^  and  that's  as  broad  as  it's  long. 
Let  them  hit  iz  if  they  Hke;  sure  it  'ud  be  a 
pleasanther  death  nor  starvin'  at  say.  I  tell  you 
agin  I'll  turn  out  o'  my  Nor^Aist  coorse  for  no  man." 
A  shotted  gun  was  fired.  The  shot  hopped  on  the 
water  as  it  passed  before  the  hooker.  ' 

"  Phew !  you  missed  it,  like  your  mammy's  ble^ 
sin',"  said  Bamy. 
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"Oh  murther!"  said  Jemmy,  "didn't  you  see 
the  hall  hop  aff  the  wather  forninst  you.  Oh  mur- 
ther,  what  *ud  we  ha'  done  if  we  wor  there  at  all  at  all?" 

"  Why,  we'd  have  taken  the  hall  at  the  hop,"  said 
Bamy,  laughing,  "accordin'  to  the  ould  sayin'." 

Another  shot  was  ineffectually  fired. 

"I'm  thinking  that's  a  Connaughtman  that's 
shootin',"  said  Bamy,  with  a  sneer*.  The  allusion 
was  so  relished  hy  Jemmy  and  Peter,  that  it  ex- 
cited a  smile  in  the  midst  of  their  fears  fix)m  the 
cannonade. 

Again  the  report  of  the  gun  was  followed  hy  no 
damage. 

"Augh!  never  heed  them!**  SMd  Bamy,  con- 
temptuously, "  It's  a  harkin'  dog  that  never  hites, 
as  the  owld  sayin'  says,"  and  the  hooker  was  soon 
out  of  reach  of  further  annoyance. 

"  Now,  what  a  pity  it  was,  to  he  sure,'*  said 
Bamy,  "  that  I  wouldn't  go  ahoord  to  plaze  them. 
Now,  who's  right?  Ah,  lave  me  alone  always, 
Jimmy ;  did  you  ivir  know  me  wrong  yet  T* 

"  Oh,  you  may  hillow  now  that  you're  out  o'  the 
wood,'*  said  Jemmy,  "but,  accordin'  to  my  idays, 

*  This  is  an  alloAion  <^  Baniy's  to  a  prevalent  saying  in 
Ireland,  addressed  to, a  sportsman  who  returns  home  unsuc- 
cesfffiil,  <'  So  you've  killed  what  the  Connaughtman  shot  at." 
Besides  Barny,  herein,  Indulges  a  provincial  pique;  forthe  peo« 
|4e  of  Monster  have  a  proibmicleoutempt^  Connaugfatmen. 
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it  was  runnin'  a  grate  rishk  to  be  contrary  md  them 
at  all,  and  they  shootin'  balls  afther  us.'* 

*'Well,  what  matther?'*  saidBamy,  ^^  since  they 
wor  only  blind  gunners,  aiC  I  knew  it;  besides,  as  I 
said  afore,  I  won't  turn  out  o'  my  Nor-Aigi  coone 
for  no  man.'* 

"  That's  a  new  turn  you  tuk  lately,''  said  Peter. 
*'  What's  the  raison  you're  runnin  a  Nor-Aist  ooorse 
now,  an'  we  never  hear'd  iv  it  afore  at  all,  till  afther 
you  quitted  the  big  ship  ?" 

''Why,  thin,  are  you  sitch  an  ignoramus  all  out,** 
said  Bamy,  "  as  not  for  to  know  that  in  nayigation 
you  must  lie  an  a  great  many  different  tacks  before 
you  can  make  the  port  you  steer  f<Nr  t" 

''Only  I  think,"  said  Jemmy,  "that  it's  back 
intirely  we're  goin'  now,  and  I  can't  make  out  the 
rights  o'  that  at  all." 

"Why,"  said  Bamy,  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
mystifying  his  companions  a  little,  "you  see,  the 
captain  towld  me  that  I  kum  a  round,  an'  rekim* 
minded  me  to  go  th^other  way." 

"  Faix,  it's  the  first  I  ever  heard  o'  goin'  a  round 
by  say,"  said  Jemmy. 

"  Arrah,  sure,  that's  part  o'  the  saycrets  o'  navi- 
gation, and  the  varrious  branches  o'  knowledge  that 
is  requizit  for  a  navigathor;  an'  that's  what  the 
captain,  God  bless  him,  and  myself  was  discoorsin' 
an  aboord;    and,  like  a  rale  gintleman  as  he  i8» 
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Barny;  says  he ;  Sir,  says  I ;  youVe  come  the  roundf 
says  he.  I  know  that,  says  I,  hekase  I  hke  to  keep 
a  good  bowld  offing  says  I,  in  contrairy  places. 
8poke  Hke  a  good  sayman,  says  he.  That's  my 
prendples,  says  I.  They're  the  right  sort,  says  he. 
But,  says  he  (no  offince),  I  think  you  wor  wrong, 
says  he,  to  pass  the  short  turn  in  the  ladieshoes,* 
says  he.  I  know,  says  I,  you  mane  beside  the  three- 
spike  headlan'.  That's  the  spot,  says  he,  I  see  you 
know  it.    As  well  as  I  know  my  fatheri  says  I." 

"  Why,  Bamy,"  said  Jemmy,  interrupting  him, 
"  we  seen  no  headlan'  at  all." 

''Whisht,  whisht!"  said  Bamy,  ''bad  cess  to  you, 
don't  thwart  me.  We  passed  it  in  the  night,  and 
you  coiddn't  see  it.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  knew 
it  as  well  as  I  know  my  father,  says  I,  but  I  ger  the 
preferrince  to  go  the  round,  says  I.  You're  a  good 
sayman  for  that  same,  says  h^  an*  it  would  be  right 
at  any  other  time  than  this  present,  says  he,  but  it's 
onpossible  now,  tee-totally,  on  account  o'  the  war, 
says  he.  Tare  alive,  says  I,  what  war?  An'  didn't 
you  hear  o'  the  war  ?  says  he.  Diyil  a  word,  says  I. 
Why,  says  he,  the  Naygurs  has  made  war  on  the 
king  o'  Chaynee,  says  he,  hekase  he  refused  them 
any  more  tay ;  an'  with  that,  what  did  they  do,  says 
he,  but  they  put  a  lumbaago  on  all  the  vessels  that 


*  Some  offer  Bamy  is  making  at  latitades. 
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jails  tbe roand,  an'  thaf ■  dw  nfnn,  nr^be,  Icuij 
gmis,  as  joa  m^  see ;  aid  Fd  iriiwawiid  y4m,  mj^ 
he,  to  go  back,  fin*  foiifre  not  aUe  ibr  tlmn,  an^  liiat*s 
jist  the  way  iv  it.  An'  rnrrn,  wasn't  it  lookj  that  I 
kem  aerass  him  at  all»  or  au^fae  we  m%fat  be  eotdi 
hj  the  Najgnrs.  and  ate  up  ali^e." 

''O,  thin,  indeed,  and  tb^fs  tfarw,'*  said  Jemqiy 
and  Peter,  ''and  when  will  we  oome  to  the  short 
tumr* 

"  Oh  nerer  mind,''  said  Bamj,  ''yonH  see  it  when 
you  get  there ;  bat  wait  till  I  tell  70a  more  aboot  the 
captain  and  the  big  ship.  He  said,  yon  know,  that 
he  carried  guns  afeard  o'  the  Naygors,  and  in  throth 
it's  the  hoight  o'  care  he  takes  o'  them  same  gons ; 
and  small  blame  to  him,  sore  they  might  be  the 
salvation  of  him.  'Pon  my  omscience,  they're  taken 
bettber  care  of  than  any  poor  man's  child.  I  he^d 
him  cautionin'  the  sailors  about  them,  and  giTOi 
them  ordhers  about  their  clothes." 

"Their  clothes t"  said  his  two  companions  at 
enoe  in  much  surprise ;  *'  is  it  clothes  upon  cannons  f ' 

•'  It's  truth,  I'm  tellin'  you,"  said  Bamy.  '*  Bad 
luok  to  the  lie  in  it,  he  was  talkin'  about  their  aprons 
and  their  breeches." 

**  Oh,  think  0'  that !"  said  Jemmy  and  Peter  in 
surprise. 

"  An*  'twas  all  iv  a  piece,"  said  Bamy,  "that  an' 
the  rest  o'  the  ship  all  out.     She  was  as  nate  as  a 
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new  pin.  Throtb  I  was  a'most  ashamed  to  put  my 
fat  an  the  deck,  it  was  so  clane,  and  she  painted  every 
Hqlom  in  the  rainhow;  and  all  sorts  o'  curosities 
tinmi  her ;  and  instead  iv  a  tiller  to  steer  her^  like 
this  darlin'  craythur  iv  ours,  she  goes  wid  a  wheel> 
like  a  coach  all  as  one ;  and  there's  the  qnarest  thing 
you  iver  seen,  to  show  the  way,  as  the  captain  gev  me 
to  nndherstan',  a  Httle  round  rowly-powly  thing  in  a 
bowl,  that  goes  waddlin'  about  as  if  it  didn't  know  its 
own  way,  much  more  nor  show  any  body  their's* 
Throth  myself  thought  that  if  that*s  the  way  they're 
obliged  to  go,  that  it's  with  a  great  deal  of  fear  and 
ihrimhlirC  they  find  it  out." 

Thus  it  was  that  Bamy  continued  most  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  ship  and  the  captain  to  his  com- 
panions, and  by  keeping  their  attention  so  engaged, 
prevented  their  being  too  inquisitive  as  to  their  own 
immediate  concerns,  and  for  two  days  more  Bamy 
ind  the  hooker  held  on  their  respective  cour9ea 
tmdeviatingly. 

The  third  day,  Bandy's  fears  for  the  continuity  of 
his  nor-aist  coorse  were  excited,  as  a  large  brig  hove 
in  sight,  and  the  nearer  she  approached,  the  more 
directly  she  came  athwart  Bamy's  course. 

"May  the  divil  sweep  you,"  said  Bamy,  "and 
will  nothin'  else  sarve  you  than  comin'  fominst  me 
that  away  ?  Brig-a-hoy  there  I  !"  shouted  Bamy, 
giving  thfi  tiller  to  one  of  his  messmates,  and  stand- 
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ing  at  the  bow  of  his  boat.  *'  Brig-a-hoy  there  1-*^ 
bad  luck  to  yon,  go  'long  oat  o'  my  nor-aist  coarse.^ 
The  brig,  instead  of  obeying  his  mandate,  hove  to, 
and  lay  right  ahead  of  the  hooker.  *^  Oh  look  at 
this !"  shouted  Bamy,  and  he  stamped  on  the  deck 
with  rage — "  look  at  the  blackguards  where  they're 
stayin',  just  a-purpose  to  ruin  an  unfort'nate  man 
like  me.  My  heavy  hathred  to  you,  quit  this  minit, 
or  I'll  run  down  an  yes,  and  if  we  go  to  the  bottom, 
we'll  hant  you  for  evermore — go  'long  out  o*  that,  I 
tell  you.  The  curse  o'  Crummil  an  you,  you  stupid 
ragabones,  that  won't  go  out  iv  a  man's  nor-aist 
coorse ! ! " 

From  cursing  Bamy  went  to  praying  as  he  came 
closer.  "  For  the  tendher  marcy  o'  heavin  and  lave 
my  way.  May  the  Lord  reward  you,  and  get  out 
o'  my  noraist  coorse !  May  angels  make  your  bed 
in  heavin  and  don't  ruinate  me  this-a-way."  The 
brig  was  immoveable,  and  Bamy  gave  up  in  despair, 
havmg  cursed  and  prayed  himself  hoarse,  and  finished 
with  a  duet  volley  of  prayers  and  curses  together, 
apostrophising  the  hard  case  of  a  man  being  "  done 
out  of  his  nor-aist  coorse** 

A-hoy  there!"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  brig, 

put  down  your  helm,  or  you'll  be  aboard  of  us.  I 
say,  let  go  your  jib  and  foresheet— what  are  you 
about,  you  lubbers  ?" 

'Twas  true  that  the  brig  lay  so  fair  in  Bamy'y 
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6ourse,  that  he  would  have  been  aboard,  but  that 
instantly  the  manoeuTie  above  alluded  to  was  put  ul 
practice  on  board  the  hooker,  as  she  swept  to 
destruction  towards  the  heavy  hull  of  the  brig,  and 
she  luffed  up  into  the  wind  alongside  her.  A  very* 
pale  and  somewhat  emaciated  &ce  appeared  at  the 
side,  and  addressed  Bamy. — 

What  brings  you  here?"  was  the  question. 
Throth  thin,  and  I  think  I  might  betther  ax 
what  brings  y(m  here,  right  in  the  way  o'  my  nor* 
mst  coorse,^* 

'"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?*' 

"From   ELinsale;    and  you  didn't  come  from  a 
betther  place,  I  go  bail.' 

"Where  are  you  bound  to V 
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"To  FmgaU." 

"  Pmgall— Where's  Fingsdl  V 


Why  then  ain't  you  ashiamed  o'  yourself  an'  not 
to  know  where  Fingall  is  ?" 

"  It  is  not  in  these  seas." 

"  Oh,  that*  8  all  you  know  about  it,"  says  Bamy. 

"You're  a  small  craft  to  be  so  far  at  sea.  I  suppose 
you  have  provision  on  board  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  have ;  throth  if  we  hadn't,  this  id 
be  a  bad  place  to  go  a  beg^'." 

"  What  have  you  eatable  ?" 

"  The  finest  o'  scalpeens." 

"What  are  scalpeens?" 
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"Why  you're  mighty  ignorant  intirely,"  said 
Bamy,  "  why  scalpeens  is  pickled  mackerel." 

"  Then  you  must  give  us  some,  for  we  have  been 
out  of  every  thing  eatable  these  three  days ;  and  eren 
pickled  fish  is  better  than  nothing." 

It  chanced  that  the  brig  was  a  West  India  trader, 
which  unfavourable  winds  had  delayed  much  beyond 
the  expected  period  of  time  on  her  voyage,  and 
though  her  water  had  not  failed,  every  thing  eatable 
had  b^en  consumed,  and  the  crew  reduced  almost  to 
helplessness.     In  such  a  strait  the  arrival  of  Bamy 
O'Reirdon  and  his  scalpeens  was  a  most  providential 
succour  to  them,  and  a  lucky  chance  for  Bamy,  for 
he  got  in  exchange  for  his  pickled  fish  a  handsome 
return  of  rum  and  sugar,  much  more  than  equivalent 
to  their  value.     Bamy  lamented  much,  however,  that 
the  brig  was  not  bound  for  Ireland,  that  he  might 
practise  his  own  peculiar  system  of  navigation;  but 
as  staying  with  the  brig  could  do  no  good,  he  got 
himself  put  into  his  nor-aist  coorse  once  more,  and 
ploughed  away  towards  home. 
-:  The  disposal  of  his  cargo  was  a  great  godsend  to 
Bamy  in  more  ways  than  one.     In  the  first  place  he 
Ibund  the  most  profitable  market  he  could  have  had ; 
and,  secondly,  it  enabled  him  to  cover  his  retreat 
from  the  difficulty  whidh  still  was  before  him  of  not 
getting  to  Fingal  after  all  his  dangers,  and  conse- 
quently being  open  to  disdovery  and  disgrace.    All 
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these  beneficial  results  were  not  thrown  away  upon 
one  of  Bamy's  readiness  to  ayail  himself  of  every 
point  in  his  favour  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  they 
left  the  brig,  Bamy  said  to  his  companions,  *'Why 
thin,  boys,  'pon  my  conscience  but  Fm  as  proud  as  a 
horse  wid  a  wooden  1^  this  minit,  that  we  met  them 
poor  unfort'nate  craythers  this  blessed  day,  and  was 
enabled  to  extind  our  charity  to  them.  Sure  an'  it  s 
lost  they'd  be  only  for  our  comin'  acrass  them,  and 
we,  through  the  blessin'  o*  God,  enabled  to  do  an  act 
of  marcy.  that  is.  fee«Bn|  the  hungry ;  and  sure  every 
good  work  we  do  here  is  before  uz  in  heaven— and 
that's  a  comfort  any  how.  To  be  sure,  now  that  the 
scalpeens  is  sowld,  there's  no  use  in  goin'  to  Fingal, 
and  we  may  as  well  jist  go  home." 

"Faix,  I'm  sorry  myself,"  said  Jemmy,  **for 
Terry  O*  Sullivan  said  it  was  an  iligant  place  intirely, 
an'  I  wanted  to  see  it." 

"  To  the  divil  wid  Terry  O'Sullivan,"  said  Bamy, 
**  how  does  he  know  what's  an  iligant  place  ?  What 
knowledge  has  he  of  iligance  ?  I'll  go  bail  he  never 
was  half  as  far  a  navigatin'  as  we — ^he  wint  the  short 
cut  I  go  bail,  and  never  daar'd  for  to  vintore  the 
round,  as  I  did." 

*'  By  dad  we  wor  a  great  dale  longer  any  how  than 
he  towld  me  he  was." 

"To  be  sure  we  wor,"  said  Bamy,  "he  wint 
■kulkin'  by  the  short  cut,  I  tell  you^  and  was  afeard 
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to  keep  a  bo^d  offin*  like  me.  But  come,  boys,  let 
uz  take  a  dhrop  o'  that  bottle  o*  sper'ts  we  got  out  o' 
the  brig.  By  gor  it's  well  we  got  some  bottles  iv  it ; 
for  I  wouldn't  much  like  to  meddle  wid  that  darlint 
little  kag  iv  it  antil  we  get  home/'  The  rum  was 
put  on  its  trial  by  Bamy  and  his  companions,  and  in 
their  critical  judgment  was  pronounced  quite  as  good 
as  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  bestowed  upon  them, 
but  that  neither  of  those  specimens  of  spirit  was  to 
be  compared  to  whiskey.  "By  dad,"  says  Bamy, 
"they  may  rack  their  brains  a  long  time  before 
they*ll  make  out  a  purtier  invintion  than  potteen — 
that  rum  may  do  very  well  for  thim  that  has  the 
misforthin  not  to  know  betther ;  but  the  whiskey  is 
a  more  nath'ral  sper't  accordin'  to  my  idays."  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  of  Bamy's  opinions,  Peter  and 
Jemmy  coincided. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  the  two  succeeding 
days,  during  which  time  Bamy  most  reUgiously 
pursued  his  Nor^AUt  coorse,  but  the  third  day  pro- 
duced a  new  and  important  event.  A  sail  was  dis- 
covered  on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  direction  Bamy 
was  steering,  and  a  couple  of  hours  made  him  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  vessel  in  sight  was  an  American, 
for  though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  not 
very  conversant  in  such  matters,  yet  from  the  fre- 
quency of  his  seeing  Americans  trading  to  Ireland, 
his  eye  had  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  their 
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lofty  and  tapering  spars,  and  peculiar  smartness  of 
rig,  to  satisfy  him  that  the  ship  before  him  was  of 
transatlantic  build:  nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  con- 
jecture. 

Bamy  now  determined  on  a  manoeuvre,  classing 
him  amongst  the  first  tacticians  at  securing  a  good 
retreat. 

Moreau's  highest  fame  rests  upon  his  celebrated 
retrograde  movement  through  the  Black-forest. 

Xenophon's  greatest  glory  is  derived  from  the  de- 
Uverance  of  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  unpending 
ruin  by  his  renowned  retreat. 

Let  the  ancient  and  the  modem  hero  **  repose  under 
the  shadow  of  their  laurels,''  as  the  French  have  it, 
while  Bamy  O'Reirdon's  historian,  with  a  pardonable 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  cuts  down 
a  goodly  bough  of  the  classic  tree,  beneath  which 
our  Hibernian  hero  may  enjoy  his  *'otium  cum 
digniiate.** 

Bamy  calculated  the  American  was  bound  for 
Ireland,  and  as  she  lay,  almost  as  directly  in  the  way 
of  his  "  Nor-Aist  coorse,"  as  the  West  Indian  brig^ 
he  bore  up  to  and  spoke  to  her. 

He  was  answered  by  a  shrewd  Yankee  Captain. 

*'  Faix  an'  ifs  glad  I  am  to  see  your  honor  again,'* 
said  Bamy. 

The  Yankee  had  never  been  to  Ireland,  and  told 
Bamy  so. 
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"  O  throth  I  couldnH  forget  a  gintleman  so  aisj 
as  that,"  said  Barnj. 

"  You're  pretty  considerably  mistaken  now,  I 
guess,"  said  the  American. 

"  Divil  a  taste,"  said  Bamy,  with  inimitable  com- 
posure and  pertinacity. 

"  Well,  if  you  know  me  so  tarnation  well,  tell  me 
what's  my  name."  The  Yankee  flattered  himself  he 
had  nailed  Bamy  now. 

"  Your  name,  is  it  ?"  said  Bamy,  gaining  time  by 
repeating  the  question,  "  Why  what  a  fool  you  art 
not  to  know  your  own  name." 

The  oddity  of  the  answer  posed  the  American,  and 
Bamy  took  advantage  of  the  dirersion  in  his  fiiYor, 
and  changed  the  conrersation. 

•*  By  dad  I've  been  waitin'  here  these  four  or  five 
days,  expectin*  some  of  you  would  be  wandn'  me." 

"  Some  of  us ! — how  do  you  mean?" 

"  Sure  an'  arn't  you  from  Amenkay  ?" 

«  Yes  ;  and  what  then  ?" 

♦*  Well,  I  say  I  was  waitm'  for  some  ship  or  other 
from  Amerikay,  that  ud  be  wantin'  me.  It's  to 
Ireland  you're  goin'  I  dar*  say." 

"  Yes." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  you'll  be  wantin'  a  pilot,"  said 
Bamy. 

**  Yes,  when  we  get  in  shore,  but  not  yet." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,"  said  Bwoj^ 
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**  What  port  are  you  a  pilot  ofV 

"  Why  indeed,  as  for  the  matther  o'  that,"  said 
Bamy,  "  they're  all  aiqual  to  me  a'most.'* 

«  All  V*  said  the  American.  "  Why  I  calculate 
you  couldn't  pilot  a  ship  into  all  the  ports  of  Ire^ 
land.'* 

**  Not  all  at  wanst  (once),^  said  Bamy,  ndth  a 
laugh,  in  which  the  Anieriean  could  not  -  he'lp 
joining.  -   • 

"  Well,  I  say,  what  ports  do  you  know  hest  ?" 

'*  Why  thin,  indeed,"  said  Bsmy,  "  it  wotdd  he 
hard  for  me  to  tell ;  but  wherever  you  want  to  go, 
I'm  the  man  that'll  do  the  job  for  you  complate. 
Where  is  your  honor  goin*  ?" 

**  I  won't  tell  you  that— but  do  you  tell  me  whtft 
ports  you  know  best  f 

"  Why  here's  Watherford,  and  there's  Toughall, 
an'  Fingal." 

'1  Kngal !  Where's  that  r* 

**  So  you  don't  know  where  IfiDgtll  is.  Oh,  1  see 
you're  a  sthraanger,  8ir,-^an'  then  there's  Cork.*^ 

"  You  know  Core,  then  V* 

''  Is  it  the  Cove  o*  Cork  why  ?" 

•'Yes." 

*^  I  was  bred  an*  bom  there^  and  pilots  as  many 
ships  into  Cove  as  any  other  two  min  out  of  it." 

Bamy  thus  sheltered  his  fidsehood  under  the  idiom 
of  his  language. 

2 
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'^  But  what  brought  you  so  far  out  to  sea?^  asked 
the  captain. 

''  We  wor  Ijin'  out  lookin*  for  ships  that  wanted 
pilots,  and  there  kem  an  the  terriblest  gale  o*  wind 
off  the  land,  an*  blew  us  to  say  out  intirely,  an'  that's 
the  way  iv  it,  your  honor." 

''I  calculate  we  got  a  share  of  the  same  gale; 
'twas  from  the  nor-east." 

"  Oh,  directly  1"  said  Bamy,  "  faith  you're  right 
enough,  'twas  the  Nor-Aiat  coorse  we  wor  an  sure 
enough ;  but  no  matther  now  that  we've  met  wid  you 
— sure  we'll  have  a  job  home  any  how.** 

«  Well,  get  aboard  then,'*  said  the  American. 

*'  I  will  in  a  minit,  your  honor,  whin  I  jist  spake 
a  word  to  my  comrades  here.*' 

"  Why  sure  if  s  not  goin*  to  turn  pilot  you  are  ?** 
said  Jemmy,  in  his  simplicity  of  heart. 

"  Whisht,  you  omadhaun  !'*  said  Bamy,  "  or  FU 
cut  the  tongue  out  o*  you.  Kow  mind  me,  Pether. 
You  don't  undherstan'  navigashin  and  the  varrious 
branches  o'  knowledge,  an*  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  ^ 
folly  the  ship  when  I  get  into  her,  an*  I'll  show  you 
the  way  home.'*  » 

Bamy  then  got  aboard  the  American  vessel,  and 
begged  of  the  captain,  that  as  he  had  been  out  at  «ea 
so  long,  and  had  gone  through  a  "  power  o'  hardship 
intirely,'*  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  below 
and  turn  in  to  take  a  sleep,  "  for  in  troth  it's  myself 
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ttid  sleep  that  is  sthrayngers  for  some  tune,"  said 
Barny,  "  an'  if  your  honor  'ill  he  plazed  I'll  he 
thankful  if  you  won't  let  them  disturh  me  antil  I'm 
wanted,  for  sure  till  you  see  the  land  there's  no  use 
for  me  in  life,  an'  throth  I  want  a  sleep  sorely." 

Bam/s  request  was  granted,  and  it  will  not  he 
wondered  at,  that  after  so  much  fatigue  of  mind  and 
hody,  he  slept  profoundly  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 
He  then  was  called,  for  land  was  in  sight,  and  when 
he  came  on  deck  the  captain  raUied  him  upon  the 
potency  of  his  somniferous  qualities,  and  "  calculated" 
he  had  never  met  any  one  who  could  sleep  *'  four- 
and-twenty  hours  on  a  stretch,  hefore." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Bamy,  ruhhing  his  eyes,  which 
were  still  a  Kttle  hazy,  "  whiniver  J  go  to  sleep  I 
pay  attintion  to  it.** 

The  land  was  soon  neared,  and  Bamy  put  in 
charge  of  the  ship,  when  he  ascertained  the  first  land- 
mark he  was  acquainted  with ;  hut  as  soon  as  the 
He^  of  Kinsale  hove  in  sight,  Bamy  gave  a  **  whoo," 
and  cut  a  caper  that  astonished  the  Yankees,  and 
was  quite  inexplicahle  to  them,  though,  I  flatter  my- 
self, it  is  not  to  those  who  do  Bamy  the  favor  of 
reading  his  adventures. 

"  Oh !  there  yon  are,  my  darlint  ould  head !  an' 
:where's  the  head  like  you  ?  throth  its  little  I  thought 
I'd  ever  set  eyes  an  your  good-lookiDg  faytures  agin; 
But  God's  good  I" 
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In  such  kalf  mattered  exdamatioiis  did  Bamj 
apostrophise  each  well-known  point  of  his  natiTe 
shore,  and  when  opposite  the  harhonr  of  Kinsale^  he 
spoke  the  hooker  that  waa  somewhat  astern,  and 
ordered  Jemmy  and  Peter  to  put  in  there,  and  tdi 
Molly  immediately  that  he  was  come  back,  and 
wonld  be  with  her  as  soon  as  he  could,  after  pyoting 
the  ship  into  Cotc.  "  But  an  your  appeil  don't  tdi 
Pether  Kelly  o'  the  big  farm,  nor  indted  don't  min- 
tion  to  man  nor  mortial  about  the  naarigationi  wtt  dcme 
antil  I  come  home  myself  and  make  ihtm  sensible  of 
it,  bekase  Jemmy  and  Pether,  neither  o'  yiz  is  aqual 
to  it,  and  doesn't  undherstan'  the  branches  o'  know* 
ledge  requizit  for  discoorsin'  o'  navigation.^ 

The  hooker  put  into  Kinsale,  and  Bamy  sailed 
the  ship  into  Cove.  It  was  the  first  ship  he  ever 
had  acted  the  pilot  for,  and  his  old  ludc  attended 
him;  no  accident  befel  his  charge,  and  what  was 
•till  more  extraordinary,  he  made  the  American  be* 
Here  he  was  absolutely  the  most  skilM  pilot  on  the 
station.  So  Bamy  pocketed  his  pilot's  fee,  swose  the 
Yankee  was  a  gentleman,  for  which  the  republican 
did  not  thank  him,  wished  him  good  bye,  and  then 
pushed  his  way  home  with  what  Bamy  swore  was 
the  easiest  made  money  he  ever  had  in  his  life*  So 
Bamy  got  himself  paid  for  piloting!  the  ship  that 
showed  him  the  way  home. 

All  the  fishermen  in  the  world  may  tlirow 
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eaps  at  this  feat-^none  but  an  Irishman,  I  fearlessly 
assert,  could  have  executed  so  splendid  a  coup  de 

And  now,  sweet  readers  (the  ladies  I  mean),  did 
you  ever  think  Bamy  would  get  home  ?  I  would 
give  a  hundred  of  pens  to  hear  all  thp  guesses  that 
have  been  made  as  to  the  probable  termination  of 
Bamy's  adventure.  They  would  furnish  good  ma- 
terial, I  doubt  not,  for  another  voyage*  But  Bamy 
did  make  other  voyages  I  can  assure  you ;  and,  per- 
haps, he  may  appear  in  his  character  of  navigator 
<mce  more^  if  his  daring  exploits  be  not  held  valueless 
by  an  ungrateful  world,  as  in  the  case  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Columbus. 

As  some  curious  persons  (I  d(yn!t  mean  the  ladies), 
may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  some  of  the  cha- 
racters who  have  figured  in  this  tale,  I  beg  to  inform 
them  that  Molly  continued  a  faithful  wife  and  time- 
keeper, as  already  alluded  to,  for  many  years.  That 
Peter  Kelly  was  so  pleased  with  his  share  in  the 
profits  arising  from  the  trip,  in  the  ample  return  of 
rum  and  sugar,  that  he  fireighted  a  large  brig  with 
scalpeens  to  the  West  Indies,  and  went  supercargo 
himself. 

All  he  got  in  return  was  the  yellow  fever. 

Bamy  profited  better  by  his  share ;  he  was  en- 
abled to  open  a  public-house,  which  had  more  custom 
than  any  ten  within  miles  of  it.    Molly  managed 
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the  bar  very  effidently,  and  Bamy  *'  discoorsed"  the 
customers  most  seductiyely ;  in  short,  Bamj,  at  all 
times  given  to  the  marvellous,  became  a  greateif 
Romancer  than  ever,  and,  for  years,  attracted  even 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  loved  fim» 
to  his  house,  for  the  sake  of  his  magnanimous  men* 
dacitj. 

As  for  the  hitherto  triumphant  Terry  O'SuDivaii^ 
from  the  moment  Bamy's  Bingal  adventure  became 
known,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and  waa 
never  heard  of  more,  while  the  hero  of  the  hooker 
became  a  greater  man  than  before,  and  never  wai 
addressed  by  any  other  title  afterwards  than  tint  ef 
The  Commodobe. 
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sort  of  dancing  shnjfie,  which  terminated  with  a 

short  capering  kick  that  threw  up  the  dust  about 

him,   and  all  the  while  he  whistled  one  of  those 

whimsical  jig  tunes  with  which  Ireland  abounds, 

and  twirled  his  stick  over  his  head  in  a  triumphal 

flourish.    Then  off  he  started  again  in  his  originid 

pace,  and  hummed  a  rohcking  song,  and  occasionally 

broke  out  into  soliloquy — "  Why  then,  an*  isn't  it 

the  grate  day  intirely  for  Ireland,  that  is  in  it  this 

blessed  day  ?    Whoo !  your  sowl  to  glory  but  w^'Q 

do  the  job  complate— -'*'  and  here  he  cut  a  caper. — 

"  Divil  a  more  they'll  ever  get,  and  it's  only  a  pity 

they  ever  got  any — but  there's  an  ind  o'  them  now— •• 

they're  cut  down  firom  this  out,'*  and  here  he  made 

an  appropriate  down  stroke  of  his  shillelah  through 

a  bunch  of  thistles  that  skirted  the  road.     *' Where 

will  be  their  grand  doin's  now  ? — eh  ? — I'd  like  to 

know  that.    Where'll  be  their  lazy  livery  servants  ? 

— ow  I  ow ! !" — and  he  sprang  lightly  over  a  stile. 

"And  what  will  they  do  for  their  coaches  and  four?'* 

Here,  a  lark  sprang  up  at  his  feet  and  darted  into 

the  air,  with  its  thrilling  nish  of  exquisite  melody .^^ 

^'  Faith,  you've  given  me  my  answer  sore  enough, 

my  purty  lark— that's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  may 

go  whistle  for  thera-^oh^  my  poor  fellows,  how  I 

pity  yiz  ;"i^and  here  he  broke  into  a  "  too  ra  laloo" 

and  danced  along  the  pa& :— ^then.  suddenly  drop* 

piDg  into  silence  he  resumed  his  walk,  and  applying 
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his  hand  behind  his  head,  cocked  ap  his  caubeen* 
and  began  to  rub  behind  his  ear,  according  to  th^ 
most  approved  peasant  practice  of  assisting  the 
powers  of  reflection. — "Faix,  an  it's  mysef  thafs 
puzzled  to  know  what'll  the  procthers,  and  the  pro« 
cess  sarvers,  and  'praisersf  do  at  all.  By  gorra  they 
must  go  rob  an  the  road,  smoe  they  won't  be  let  to 
rob  any  more  in  the  fields  /  robbin'  is  all  that  is  left 
for  them,  for  sure  they  couldn't  turn  to  any  honest 
thrade  afther  the  coorses  they  have  been  used  to. 
Oh  what  a  power  of  miscrayants  will  be  out  of  bread 
for  the  want  of  thai  owld  thrade  of  false  swearin'« 
"Why  the  yagabones  will  be  lost,  barrin'  they're  sent 
to  ^^^— and  indeed  if  a  bndge  could  be  built  of 
false  oaths,  by  my  sowkins,  they  could  sware  them- 
selves there  without  wettin'  their  feet." — Here  h 
overtook  another  peasant,  whom  he  accosted  with  the 
universal  salutation  of  "  God  save  you  !'* — "  God  save 
vou  kindly,"  was  returned  fot  answer* — "  And  is  it 
yourself  that's  there,  Mikee  Noonan  ?"  said  the  one 
first  introduced  to  the  reader. 

**  Indeed  it's  mysef  and  nobody  else,"  said  Noo« 
nan ;  "  an'  where  is  it  you're  goin'  this  fine  momin'  ?" 


*  The  eabhein  w«s  an  aodent  bead-dreas  of  gorgeous  mate^ 
rial,  and  the  name  is  applied  kt  deriiioD  to  a  shabby  hat; 

t  Th9  crop  being  often  valued  in  a  green  Hate  in  Ireland, 
the  appraiser  becomes  a  very  obnoxious  person. 

t  Botany  Bay. 
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*'  "  An'  is  it  yourself  that's  axin'  that  same,  Mikee  ? 
^— why  where  is  it  I  would  he  goin'  hut  to  the 
berrin'  ?" 

*^1  thought  so  in  throth.  Its  yoursef  that  is 
always  ripe  and  ready  for  ^." 

*'  And  small  hjame  to  me." 
.    ff'S^j  then  it  was  a  mighty  complate  thing, 
whoever  it  was  that  thought  of  makin'  a  berrin  out 
of  it.'* 
,   "  And  don't  you  know  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 
.  ^'"Why  then  who  *ud  you  think  now  laid  it  all 
out." 

"  Faix  I  dunna — ^maybe  'twas  Pether  ConoUy." 

''No  it  wasn't,  though  Pether's  a  cute  chap— 
guess  again." 

''  Well,  was  it  Phil  MulHgan  T" 

''  No  it  wasn't,  though  you  made  a  good  offer  at 
it  sure  enough,  for  if  it  wasn't  Phil,  it  was  his 
sisther— " 

"  'Tare  alive,  is  it  Biddy,  it  was  ?" 

"  'Scure  to  the  one  else. — Oh  she's  the  quarest 
craythur  in  life. — There's  not  a  thrick  out,  that 
one's  not  up  to,  and  more  besides.  By  the  powdh^rs 
o'  war,  she'd  bate  a  field  full  o'  lawyers  at  schkamin' 
-she's  the  Divil's  Biddy." 

Why  thin  but  it  was  a  grate  iday  intirely.'* 
You  may  say  that  in  throth— maybe  it's  we  won't 


it 
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have  the  fun— but  see  who's  before  us  there.    Isti't 
it  that  owld  Coogan  V 

"  Sure  enough  by  dad/*  ' 

''  Why  thin  isn't  he  the  rale  fine  ould  cock  to  come 
so  far  to  see  the  rights  o'  the  thing." 

^'Faix  he  was  always  the  right  sort— sure  in 
Nointy-eight,  as  I  hear,  he  was  malthrated  a  power, 
and  his  place  rummaged,  and  himself  a'most  kilt,; 
bekase  he  wouldn't  inform  an  his  neighbours.'* 

"  God's  blessin'  be  an  him  an  the  likes  av  him 
that  wouldn't  prove  thraitor  to  a  friend  in  disthress.'^ 

Here  they  came  up  with  the  old  man  to  whom> 
they  alluded — he  was  the  remains  of  a  stately  figure, 
and  his  white  hair  hung  at  some  length  round  the 
back  of  his  head  and  his  temples,  while  a  black  and' 
well  marked  eyebrow  overshadowed  his  keen  grey 
eye — the  contrast  of  the  dark  eyebrow  io  the  white 
hair  rendered  the  intelligent  cast  of  his  features  md^ 
striking,  and  he  was,  altogether,  a  figure  that  one 
would  not  be  likely  to  pass  without  notice.  He  watf 
riding  a  small  horse  at  an  easy  pace,  and  he  answered 
the  rather  respectful  salutation  of  the  two  foot  passen« 
gers  with  kindness  and  fireedom.  They  addressed 
him  as  *'  Mr,  Coogan,"  while  to  them  he  returned  the 
familiar  term  **  boys." 

**  And  av  coorse  its  goin'  to  the  berrin  you  are^ 
Mr.  Coogan,  and  long  life  to  you." 

"  Aye,  boys. — It's  hard  for  an  owld  horse  to  leave 
off  his  thricks.''  j 
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**  Owld  is  it  ?•— fiiix  and  it's  yoursdf  that  has  more 
heart  in  you  this  blessed  momiji*  than  many  a  man 
that's  not  half  your  age." 

^By  dad  Vm  not  a  oowlt»  boys^  thou^  I  kick  up 
my  heels  sometimes/' 

"Well,  you'll  neTfir  do  it  younger,  sir, — but  sure 
why  wouldn't  you  be  there  whea  idl  the  oounthiy  is 
goan'  I  hear«  and  no  wondher  sure.— 'By  the  hole  in 
my  hat  it's  enough*  so  it  is,  to  make  &  sick  man  Uve 
his  bed  to  see  the  fun  diat'll  be  in  it,  and  sure  its 
right  and  proper,  and  shows  the  spent  tha^s  w  the 
counthry,  when  a  man  like  yourself,  Mt,  Coogan, 
joins  the  poor  people  in  dm'  it-'* 

**IIike  to  ataad  up  for  the  ri^iit,"  ^answered  the 
old  man. 

*'  And  always  was  a  good  warrant  to  do  that  som^'* 
said  jLany)  in  his  most  bmdatoTy  toa^* 

'f  Will  you  tell  us  who's  that  focmnt  us  an  the  road 
there?"  asked  the  old  ixsan,  as  be  pointed  io  a  person 
that  seemed  to  make  his  wnj  with  some  difficulty, 
for  he  laboured  under  an  infirmity  of  limb  thatcansed 
a  grotesque  jerking  action  in  his  walk,  if  walk  it  might 
be  called. 

"Why,  thin,  dcm't  you  know  him,  Mr.  Googanf 
by  dad  I  thought  there  wasn't  a  parish  in  the  county 
that  didn't  know  poor  Hoppy  Houligan." 

It  has  been  often  observed  before,  the  love  of 
soubriquet  that  the  Irish  possess ;  but  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  their  nicknames  are  given  in  &  spirit  of 
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unkindness — far  from  it.  A  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
is  so  closely  interwoven  in  an  Irishman's  necture,  that 
he  will  even  jest  upon  his  aum  jxaahrtwses ;'  and 
while  he  indulges  in  a  joke  (one  of  die  few  inda^gences 
he  can  command)^  the  person  that  exdftesr  it  rxof  as 
frequently  be  the  object  of  his  openheartedness  as  his 
mirth. 

'*  And  is  that  Hq)py  Houl%an  T*  said  old  Coogan ; 
"  I  often  heerd  of  him,  to  be  sure,  but  I  neter  seen 
him  before." 

'^Oh,  th^  you  jDBf  see  him  befere  and  behimd 
now/'  said  Larry ;  **  and,  indeed;  if  ha  had  ariniatdk 
for  that  odd  skirt  of  his  coat^  he  woddn'tbe  the 
worse  iv  it ;  and  in  throth  the  corcBierqyBiSiemBelTeB 
aren't  a  bit  too  good,  and  there's  the  laste  taste  in 
life  of  his— '* 

**  Whisht,"  said  the  old  man,  *^he  is  lookup  back, 
and  maybe  he  hears  yoa." 

*'Not  he  in  throth.    Sure  he's  pordy  bothered/' 

''How  can  he  play  the  fiddle  tiien,  and  he 
bothered?"  said  CSoogan. 

''Faix  an  thaf  s  the  yery  raison  he'  a  bodleied; 
sore  he  moidhan  ihe  earn  off  of  him  intlr^  ^A  the 
noise  ci  his  own  fiddle;  ^  CNli  he^sftpowerM^ddfer/* 

"  So  I  often  heerd,  indeed^"  said  the  old  nutta, 

''He  bangs alltbe  Bddkrs  in ttoconntiffy." 

"And  is  in  ^greatest  reifaes^"  added  Koonaa. 

*' Yet  he  looks  UtdKered  enough,"  saiddd  Coogan. 
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.    "Sure  you  never  seen  a. well  dhrest  fiddler  yet," 
said  Larry* 

"  Indeed,  and  now  you  remind  me,  I  beUeye  not," 
said  the  old  man.     "  I  suppose  they  all  get  more 
.kicks  than  ha'pence,  as  the  saying  is/' 
.  "  Diyil  a  many  kicks  Houligan  gets ;  he's  a  great 
favourite  intirely." 

''Why  is   he  in   such    distress   then?"    asked 
Coogan, 

"  Faith  he's  not  in  disthress  at  all :  he's  welkmi 
.every  where  he  goes,  and  has  the  best  of  atin'  and 
dhrinkin'  the  place  affords,  wherever  he  is,  and 
picks  up  the  coppers  fast  at  the  fairs,  and  is  no  way 
necessitated  in  life ;  though  indeed  it  can't  be  denied 
as  he  limps  along  there,  that  he  has  a  great  many 
ups  and  downs  in  the  world.' 
,  This  person,  of  whom  the  preceding  dialogue 
treats,  was  a  celebrated  fiddler  in  ''  these  parts,"  and 
his  famiHar  name  of  Hoppy  Houligan  was  acquired, 
as  the  reader  may  already  have  perceived,  from  his 
limping  gait.  This  limp  was  the  consequence  of 
a  broken  le^  which  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  an 
affray,  which  is  the  certain  consequence  of  a  fidr  in 
Tipperary.  Houligan  was  a  highly  characteristic 
specimen  of  an  Irish  fiddler.  As  Lany  Lanigan 
said,  "  You  never  seen  a  well  dressed  fiddler  yet ;" 
but  Houligan  was  aparticolarly  ill  fledged  bird  of  the 
musical  tribe*     His  corduroys  have  already  been 
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hinted  at  by  Larry,  as  well  as  his  coat,  which  had 
lost  half  the  skirt,  thereby  partially  revealing  the 
aforesaid  corduroys ;  or  if  one  might  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  an  image,  the  half  skirt  that  remained 
served  to  produce  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  disc  of 
corduroy.  This  was  what  we  painters  caHlpieturesquei, 
By  the  way,  the  vulgar  are  always  amazed  thdt  some 
tattered  remains  of  any  thing  is  more  prized  by  the 
painter  than  the  freshest  production  in  all  its  gloss  of 
novelty.  The  fiddler's  stockings,  too,  in  the  neg-^ 
lected  falling  of  their  folds  round  his  leg,  and  th^ 
whisp  of  straw  that  fringed  the  opening  of  his  gaping 
brogues,  were  valuable  additions  to  the  picture ;  and 

his  hat But  stop,— let  me  not  presume ; — his  hat 

it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  describe.  There  are  two 
things  not  to  be  described,  which,  to  know  what  they 
are  you  must  see. 

.  Those  two  things  are  Taglioni's  dancing  and  an 
Irish  fiddler's  hat.  The  one  is  a  wonder  in  action  ; 
^-^the  other,  an  enigma  iafortn. 

Houligan's  fiddle  was  as  great  a  curiosity  as  him- 
self, and  like  its  master,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear.  It  had  been  broken  some  score  of  times,  and 
yet,  by  dint  of  glue,  was  continued  in  what  an  antir 
quary  would  call  ^'a  fine  state  of  preservation  ;*  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  rather  more  of  glue  than  wood  in 
the  article.  The  stringing  of  the  instrument  was  as 
great  a  piece  of  patchwork  as  itself,  and  exhibited 
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great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  its  owner.  Many  was 
the  knot  above  the  finger-board  and  below  the  bridge ; 
that  is,  when  the  fiddle  was  in  its  begt  order ;  for  in 
case  of  fractures  on  the  field  of  action,  that  is  to  say, 
at  wake>  patron,  or  fair,  where  the  fiddler,  unlike  the 
girl  he  was  playing  for,  had  not  two  strings  to  his 
bow ;  in  such  case,  I  say,  the  old  string  should  be 
knotted,  wherever  it  might  require  to  be,  and  I  have 
heard  it  insinuated  that  the  music  was  not  a  bit  the 
worse  of  it.  Indeed,  the  only  economy  that  poor 
Houligan  ever  practised  was  in  the  strings  of  his 
fiddle,  and  those  were  an  admirable  exemplification 
of  the  proYerb  of  "  making  both  ends  meet.'^ 
Houligan's  waistcoat,  too,  was  a  cariosity,  or  nithier; 
a  cabinet  of  curiosities;  for  he  appropriated  its 
pockets  to  various  purposes  ;->— snuff,  resin,  tobacco,  a 
claspknife  with  half  a  blade,  a  pieceof  fiint,  a  doodeen*, 
and  some  bits  of  twine  and  ends  of  fiddle-strings  weie 
all  huddled  together  promiscuously.  Houligan  him- 
self called  his  waistcoat  Noah's  ark ;  for,  as  he  said 
himself,  there  was  a  little  of  every  thing  in  it,  barringf 
money,  and  that  would  never  stay  in  his  company* 
His  fiddle,  partly  enfolded  in  a  scanty  bit  of  old  baize, 
was  tucked  under  his  left  arm,  and  his  right  viras  em- 
ployed in  helping  him  to  hobble  along  by  means  of 
a  black-thorn  stick,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 

*  The  stump  of  4  pipe.  f  Excepting. 
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three  travellers  already  named,  and  saluted  by  al]» 
with  the  addition  of  a  query  as  to  where  he  was 
going.  ^ 

"  An  where  would  I  he  goin'  but  to  the  berrin'  V* 
said  Houligan. 

"  Throth  it's  the  same  answer  I  expected,"  said 
Lanigan,  ^^  It  would  be  nothing  at  all  without 
you." 

**  I've  played  at  many  a  weddin',"  said  Houligan, 
''but  I'm  thinkin'  there  will  be  more  fun  at  this 
berrin*  than  any  ten  weddin's." 

"  Indeed  you  may  say  that,  Hoppy,  aghra,"  said 
Noonan. 

"  Why  thin,  Hoppy  jewel,"  said  Lanigan,  "  what 
did  the  skirt  o'  your  coat  do  to  you  that  you  left  it 
behind  you,  and  wouldn't  let  it  see  the  fun  ?" 

"  'Deed  then  I'll  tell  you,  Larry,  my  boy.  I  was 
goin'  last  night  by  the  by-road  that  runs  up  at  the 
back  o'  the  owld  house,  nigh  hand  the  Widdy  Casejr's, 
and  I  heerd  that  people  was  livin'  in  it  since  I 
thravelled  the  road  last,  and  so  I  opened  the  owld 
iron  gate  that  was  as  stifiP  in  the  hinge  as  a  miser's 
fist,  and  the  road  ladin'  up  to  the  house  lopkin'  as 
lonely  as  a  churchyard,  and  the  grass  growin'  out 
through  it,  and  says  I  to  myself,  I'm  thinkin*  it's 
few  darkens  your  doors,  says  I ;  God  be  with  the 
time  the  owld  squire  was  here,  that  staid  at  home 

2  a 
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9iid  didnH  go  abroad  oat  of  his  own  ooimihiy,  lettin' 
the  fine  statelj  owld  place  go  to  rack  and  nun ;  and 
faix  I  was  tornin'  back,  and  I  wish  I  did^  whin  I 
^een  a  man  comin'  down  the  road,  and  so  I  waited 
till  he  kem  near  to  me,  and  I  axed  if  anj  otfe  was  up 
at  the  house ;  Tis,  says  he ;  and  with  ijSilt  I  heeid 
terrible  barldn'  intirely,  and  a  great  b^  Inmp  of  4 
dog  turned  the  comer  of  the  house  and  stud  growlin' 
at  me ;  I'm  afeard  there's  dogs  in  it,  says  I  to  the 
man ;  Yis,  says  he,  but  they*re  quite  (quiet) ;  so; 
with  that  I  wint  my  way,  and  he  wint  his  way ;  but 
my  jewl,  the  minit  I  got  into  the  yard,  mne  great 
vagabones  of  dogs  fell  an  me,  and  I  thought  they'd 
ate  me  alive ;  and  so  they  would  I  b'Heye,  only  I  had' 
a  cowld  bones  o'  mate  and  some  praties  that  Mrs. 
Magrane,  God  bless  her,  made  me  put  in  my  pocket 
when  I  was  goin'  the  road  as  I  was  lavin'  her  house 
that  momin'  aflher  the  christenin*  that  was  in  it,.and 
sure  enough  lashings  and  lavings  was  there  ;  O  that's 
fhe  woman  has  a  heart  as  big  as  a  king's,  and  her 
husband  too,  in  throth;  he's  a  dacent  man  and 
keeps  mighty  fine  dhrink  in  his  house.  Well,  as  I 
was  sayin',  the  cowld  mate  and  praties  was  in  m]r 
pocket,  and  by  gor  the  thievin*  morodin'  villians  o* 
dogs  made  a  dart  at  the  pocket  and  dragged  it 
clane  aff ;  and  thin,  my  dear,  with  fightin'  among 
themselves,  sthrivin'  to  come  at  the  mate,  the  skirt 
o'  my  coat  was  in  smidhcreens  in  one  minit — divil  a 
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lie  in  it — not  a  tatther  iv  it  was  left  together ;  and 
it*s  only  a  wondher  I  came  ofF  with  my  life."  . 

"  Faith  I  think  so/'  said  Lanigan  ;  ''  and  wasnH  it 
mighty  providintial  they  didn't  get  at  the  fiddle; 
sure  what  would  the  counthry  do  then?" 

"  Sure  enough  you  may  say  that,"  said  Houligan ; 
'*  and  then  my  bread  would  he  gone  as  well  as  my 
mate.  But  think  o'  the  unnathural  vagabone  that 
towld  me  the  dogs  was  quite ;  sure  he  came  back, 
while  I  was  there,  and  I  ups  and  towld  him  what  a 
shame  it  was  to  tell  me  the  dogs  was  quite.  So  they 
are  quite,  says  he ;  sure  there's  nine  o'  them,  and  only 
seven  o"  them  bites.  Thank  you,  says  I." 
.  There  was  something  irresistibly  comic  in  the 
quiet  manner  that  Houhgan  said,  ''  Thank  you, 
says  I ;"  and  the  account  of  his  canine  advoiture 
alt(^ther  excited  much  mirth  amongst  his  auditors. 
4a  they  pursued  their  journey  many  a  joke  was 
passed  and  repartee  returned,  and  the  laugh  rang 
loudly  and  often  from  the  merry  little  group  as  they 
trudged  along.  In  the  course  of  the  next  mile's 
march  their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  half 
dozen,  that,  one  by  one,  suddenly  appeared,  by  leap- 
ing over  the  hedge  on  the  road,  or  crossing  a  stile 
from  some  neighbouring  path.  All  these  new  comers 
pursued  the  same  route,  and  each  gave  the  same 
answer  when  asked  where  he  was  going.  It  wad 
universally  this  — 
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**  Why,  then,  where  would  1  be  goin'  but  to  tho^ 
berrin'  V 

At  a  neighbouring  confluence  of  roads  straggling 
parties  of  from  four  to  five  were  seen  in  adyanoe, 
and  approaching  in  the  rear,  and  the  highway  soon 
began  to  wear  the  appearance  it  is  wont  to  do  on 
the  occasion  of  a  patron,  a  fair,  or  a  market  day. 
Larry  Lanigan  was  in  eyident  enjojrment  at  this 
increase  of  numbers  ;  and  as  the  crowd  thickened 
his  exultation  increased,  and  he  often  repeated  his 
ejaculation,  already  noticed  in  Larry's  opening  soli- 
loquy, **  Why,  then,  an'  isn't  it  a  grate  day  intirely 
for  Ireland!!!" 

And  now,  horsemen  were  more  frequently  appear- 
ing, and  their  numbers  soon  amounted  to  almost  a 
cavalcade ;  and  sometimes  a  car,  that  is  to  say,  the 
car  common  to  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes, 
might  be  seen,  bearing  a  cargo  of  women  ;  videlicet^ 
**the  good  woman"  herself,  and  her  rosy-cheeked 
daughters,  and  maybe  a  cousin  or  two,  with  an  atet 
du  ^amp  aunt  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  young 
ladies.  The  roughness  of  the  motion  of  this  primitive 
vehicle  was  rendered  as  accommodating  as  possible 
to  the  gentler  sex,  by  a  plentiful  shake  down  of 
clean  straw  on  the  car,  over  which  a  feather  bed  was 
laid,  and  the  best  quilt  in  the  house  over  that,  to 
make  all  smart,  possibly  a  piece  oi'  hexagon  patch- 
work of  "  the  mistbriss"  herself,  in  which  the  tawd- 
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liest  caHco  patterns  served  to  display  the  taste  of  the 
rural  sempstress^  and  stimulated  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  feats  of  needlework.  The  car  was  always 
provided  with  a  driver,  who  took  such  care  upon 
himself  ''for  a  rajson  he  had:"  he  was  almost 
universally  what  is  called  in  Ireland,  **  a  clane  boy," 
that  is  to  say,  a  well  made,  good-looking  young  fellow, 
whose  eyes  were  not  put  into  his  head  for  nothing ; 
find  these  same  eyes  might  be  seen  wandering  back- 
wards occasionally  from  his  immediate  charge,  the 
dumb  baste,  to  ''  take  a  squint"  at  some,  or  maybe 
one,  of  his  passengers.  This  explains  the  "  rayson 
he  had"  for  becoming  driver.  Sometimes  he  sat  on 
the  crupper  of  the  horse,  resting  his  feet  on  the 
shafts  of  the  car,  and  bending  down  his  head  to  say 
something  Hndher  to  the  colleen  that  sat  next  him, 
totally  neghgent  of  his  duty  as  guide.  Sometimes 
when  the  girl  he  wanted  to  be  sweet  on  was  seated 
at  the  back  of  the  car,  this  relieved  the  horse  i^ora 
the  additional  burthen  of  his  driver,  and  the  clane 
bov  would  leave  the  horse's  head  and  fall  in  the  rear 
to  deluaker  the  craythur,  depending  on  an  occasional 
**  hup"  or  "  wo"  for  the  guidance  of  the  baste,  when 
a  too  near  proximity  to  the  dyke  by  the  road  side 
warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  his  interference. 
Sometimes  he  was  called  to  his  duty  by  the  open 
remonstrance  of  either  the  mother  or  aunt,  or  maybe 
a  mischievous  cousin,  as  thus :  "  Why  then,  Dinny^ 
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what  are  you  about  at  all  at  nUf  God  bdbone  n% 
and  hann,  if  you  wam't  within  an  im^  o*  piittiiB*  ift 
all  in  the  gripe  o'  the  ditch ; — anrah,  Ute  off  jtifik 
gostherin'  there^  and  mind  the  horse^  ivill  jon ;  h 
purty  thing  it  'ud  be  if  my  bones  was  bthk ;  whit 
are  you  doin'  there  at  all  at  the  back  o*  the  car.  when 
it's  at  the  haste's  head  you  ought  to  be  f 

"  Arrah  sure,  the  baste  knows  the  way  henelf." 

"  Faix,  I  b'lieye  so,  for  it's  little  behowlden  to  y(m 
she  is  for  showin'  her.  Augh  I ! — murthier ! !  K-«»then 
we  are  in  the  gripe  a'most." 

^'  Lave  off  your  screeching,  can't  yon,  and  be 
quite.  Sure  the  poor  craythur  only  just  wint  over 
to  get  a  mouthful  o'  the  grass  by  the  side  o'  the 
ditch  " 

"  What  business  has  she  to  be  atin'  now  V* 

"  Bekase  she's  hungry,  I  suppose ; — and  why  isn't 
she  fed  betther  ?" 

"  Bekase  rogues  stales  her  oats,  Dinny.  I  seen 
you  in  the  stable  by  the  same  token  yistherday." 

"  Sure  enough,  ma'am,  for  I  wint  there  to  look  for 
my  cowlt  that  was  missin*." 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  ^lly  you  wor  afther, 
Dinny,"  said  a  cousin  with  a  wink  ;  and  Dinny 
grinned,  and  his  sweatheart  blushed,  while  the  rest 
of  the  girls  tittered,  the  mother  pretending  not  to 
hear  the  joke,  and  bidding  Dinny  go  mind  his  busi- 
ness by  attending  to  the  horse. 
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'  But  lest  I  should  tire  my  reader  by  keepiug  him 
so  long  on  the  road,  I  vnR  let  him  find  the  rest  of 
his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  a  certain  romantic 
little  yelley,  where  a  comfortable  farm-house  was^ 
situated  beside  a  small  mountain  stream  that  turn* 
Ued  along  noisily  over  its  rocky  bed,  and  in  whidr 
«ome  ducks,  noisier  than  the  stream,  were  enjoying 
t^eir  morning  bath.  The  geese  were  indulging  in 
d%nified  rest  and  silence  upon  the  bank;  a  cock 
was  crowing  and  strutting  with  his  usual  swagger 
amongst  his  hens ;  a  pig  was  endeavouring  to  save 
lis  ears,  not  from  this  rural  tumult,  but  firom  th^ 
ttetb  of  a  half*terrier  dog,  who  was  chasing  him 
away  from  an  iron  pot  full  of  potatoes  which  the  pig 
had  dared  to  attempt  some  impertinent  liberties  with ; 
and  a  girl  was  bearing  into  the  house  a  pail  of  milk 
which  she  had  just  taken  from  the  cow  that  stood 
placidly  looking  on,  an  admirable  contrast  to  the 
general  bustle  of  the  scene. 

Every  thing  about  the  cottage  gave ,  evidence  of 
comfort  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  numbers  without  and  within  the  house,  you 
would  say  he  did  not  want  for  friends;  for  all,  as 
they  arrived  at  its  door,  greeted  Phelim  (^Hara 
kindly,  and  Phelim  welcomed  each  new-comer  with  a 
heartiness  that  did  honor  to  his  gray  hairs.  Fre- 
quently passing  to  and  iro,  busily  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging an  ample  breakfast  in  the. bam,  appeared  l^s 
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daughter,  a  pretty  round-faced  girl,  with  black  hair 
and  the  long  and  silky-lashed  dark  gray  eyes  of  her 
country,  where  merriment  loves  to  dwell,  and  a  rosy 
mouth  whose  smiles  served  at  once  to  display  her 
good  temper  and  her  fine  teeth;   her  colour  getf 
fresher  for  a  moment,   and  a  look  of  affecdonab 
recognition  brightens  her  eye,  as  a  Hthe  young  fel 
low  springs  briskly  over  the  stepping-stones  thii 
lead  across  the  stream^  and  trips  lightly  up  to  tie 
girl,  who  offers  her  hand  in  welcome.      Who  is  the 
happy  dog  that  is  so  well  received  by  Honor  O'Hara 
the  prettiest  girl  in  that  parish  or  the  next,  and  lh$ 
daughter  of  a  ''snug  man"  into  the  bargain? — It  s 
the  reader^  s  old  acquaintance,  Larry  Lanigan ;— asd 
maybe  Larry  did  not  give  a  squeeze  extraordinary  to 
the  hand  that  was  presented  to  him.     The  ftither 
received  him  well  also ;   indeed,   for  that  matter, 
the  difficulty  would   have  been  to  find  a  house  in 
the  whole  district  that  Larry  would  not  have  been 
welcome  in. 

"  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Larry,*'  said  old  O'Hara; 
"  I  was  wondering  you  were  not  here  long  ago." 

"  An'  so  I  would,  I  thank  you  kindly,"  said  Larry, 
**  only  I  overtook  owld  Hoppy  here,  on  the  road, 
and  sure  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  my  time, 
and  wait  for  poor  Hoppy,  and  bring  my  welkim  along 
witb  me  ;"  and  here  he  shoved  the  fiddler  into  the 
house  before  him. 
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"  The  girls  will  be  glad  to  see  the  pair  o*  yiz," 
said  the  old  man,  following. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  crowded  with  gaests, 
and  the  usual  laughing  and  courting  so  often  de* 
scribed,  as  common  to  such  assemblages,  were  going 
forward  amongst  the  young  people.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  largest  room  in  the  cottage,  a  knot  of  the 
older  men  of  the  party  was  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  some  subject  that  seemed  to  carry  deep  interest 
along  with  it,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  room,  a  coffin  of  yery  rude  construction  lay  on 
a  small  table ;  and  around  this  coffin  stood  all  the 
junior  part  of  the  company,  male  and  female,  and  the 
wildness  of  their  mirth,  and  the  fertility  of  their 
jests,  over  this  tenement  of  mortality  and  its  con- 
tents, might  haye  well  startled  a  stranger  for  ft  mo- 
ment, until  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  deposit  the 
coffin  contained. 

Enshrouded  in  a  sheaf  of  wheat  lay  a  pig,  between 
whose  open  jaws  a  large  potato  was  placed,  and  the 
coffin  was  otherwise  grotesquely  decorated. 

The  reader  will  wonder,  no  doubt,  at  such  an 
exhibition,  for  certainly  neyer  was  coffin  so  applied 
before  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  and  I  believe  Ireland  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  facts  I  am  about  to 
relate  could  have  occurred. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  preyiously 
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to  the  date  at  which  my  story  commences,  his 
majesty's  ministers  declared  that  there  should  he  a 
"  total  extinction  of  tithes." 

This  declaration  was  received  in  Ireland  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  with  the  utmost  delight,  as 
they  fancied  they  should  never  have  tithes  to  pay 
again.  The  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Templemore  formed  the  very  original  idea  of  bubx* 
IMG  THE  TITHE.  It  is  Only  amougst  an  imaginative 
people  that  such  a  notion  could  have'  originated; 
and  indeed  there  is  something  highly  poetical  in  the 
conception.  The  tithe — that  which  the  poor  fdt 
the  keenest ;  that  which  they  considered  a  tax  on 
their  industry ;  that  which  they  looked  upon  as  an 
hereditary  oppression ;  that  hateful  thing,  they  were 
told,  was  to  be  extinct,  and,  in  joyous  antidpaticui 
of  the  blessing,  they  determined  to  enact  an  em* 
blematic  interment  of  this  terrible  enemy.— I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  call  this  idea  a  fine  one  ;  and 
yet,  in  the  execution  of  it,  they  invested  it  with  the 
broadest  marking  of  the  grotesque.  Such  is  the 
atrange  compound  of  an  Irish  peasant,  whose  anger 
is  often  vented  in  a  jest,  and  whose  mirth  is  soni^ 
thnes  terrible. 

I  must  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  request  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  relating  this 
story,  in  giving  the  facts  connected  with  it,  and  in 
stating  what  the  Irish  peasant's  feelings  -are  re^)ect- 
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ing  tithe^  I  have  not  the  most  distant  notion  of 
putting' forward  any  opinions  of  my  own  on  tiie 
subject.  In  the  pursuit  of  my  own  quiet  art,  I  am 
happily  far  removed  from  the  fierce  encounter  of 
politics,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  against  liie 
feeUngs  or  opinions  of  any  one  in  my  Uttle  yolmne; 
and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  a  sketch  of  a  characteristic  incident,  as  it  came 
to  my  knowledge,  without  being  mistaken  for  a 
partisan. 

**  I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 

I  have  said  a  group  of  seniors  was  collected  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and,  as  it  is  meet  to  give  precedence 
to  age,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
was  going  forward  amongst  them. 

There  was  one  old  man  of  the  party  whose  fur- 
TO^ed  forehead,  compressed  eyebrows,  piqued  nose, 
and  mouth  depressed  at  the  corners,  at  once  indi* 
cated  to  a  physiognomist  a  querulous  temper.  Se 
was  one  of  your  doubters  upon  all  occasions,  one 

.  of  the  unfailing  elements  of  an  argument ; — as  he 
said  himself,  he  was  "  dubersome"  about  every  thing, 
and  lie  had  hence  earned  the  name  of  Daddy  Duber- 
some  amongst  his  neighbours.     Well,  Daddy  beg^n 

.  to  doubt  the  probability  that  any  such  boon  as  the 
extinction  of  tithes  was  to  take  place,  and  said,  he 
was  ''sartin  sure  'twas  too  good  news  to  be  thrue.'j 
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**  Tare  anounty,"  said  another,  who  was  the  reiy 
antithesis  of  Daddy  in  his  credulous  nature,  "  sure, 
didn't  I  see  it  myself  in  |)ren^." 

"  I  was  towld  often  that  things  was  in  prent," 
returned  Daddy,  drily,  "that  come  out  lies  afther, 
to  my  own  knowledge." 

"But  sure,"  added  a  third,  "sure,  didn't  the 
Prime  Ear  himself  lay  it  all  out  before  the  Parley- 
mint  r 

"  What  Prime  Ear  are  you  talking  about,  man 
dear  ?"  said  Daddy,  rather  testily. 

"  Why,  the  Prime  Ear  of  his  Majesty,  and  no 
less.     Is  that  satisfaction  for  you,  eh  ?" 

*'  Well,  and  who  is  the  Prime  Ear  ?'* 

"  Why,  the  Prime  Ear  of  his  Majesty,  I  towld 
you  before.  You  see,  he  is  the  one  that  hears  of 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  wholeia  pire  in 
particlar;  and  bekase  he  hears  of  every  thing,  that's 
the  rayson  he  is  called  the  Prime  Ear — and  a  good 
ray  son  it  is." 

"  Well,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  tithes  ? 
I  ask  you  again,"  said  Daddy  with  his  usual  perti- 
nacity. 

Here  he  was  about  to  be  answered  by  the  former 
speaker,  whose  definition  of  "  The  Premier"  had  won 
him  golden  opinions  amongst  the  by-standers,— -when 
he  was  prevented  by  a  fourth  orator,  who  rushed  into 
the  debate  with  this  very  elegant  opening— 
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"  Arrah !  tare-an-oims,  yiz  are  settin*  me  mad,  so 
yiz  are.  Why,  I  wondher  any  one  'id  be  sitch  a 
fool  as  to  go  arguefy  with  that  crooked  owld  disciple 
there." 

Meanin'  me  V  said  Daddy. 
I*d  be   sorry  to   contheradict    you,   sir,'*   said 
the  other  with  an  admirable  mockery  of  poUteness. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Daddy,  with  a  dignity 
more  comical  than  the  other* s  buffoonery. 

**  You're  kindly  welkim.  Daddy,"  returned  the 
aggressor.  "  Sure,  you  never  b'lieved  any  thing  yit ; 
and  I  wondher  any  one  would  throw  away  their  time 
sthriTin'  to  rightify  you." 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  O'Hara,  interrupting  the 
discourse,  with  a  view  to  prevent  further  bickering, 
**  there's  no  use  talking  about  the  thing  now,  for 
whatever  way  it  is,  sure  we  are  met  to  bury  the  Tithe, 
and  it's  proud  I  am  to  see  you  all  here  to  make  merry 
upon  the  stringth  of  it,  and  I  think  I  heerd  Honor 
say  this  minit  that  every  thing  is  ready  in  the  barn 
without,  so  you'll  have  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
tackling  to  the  breakfast,  or  I'm  mistaken;  Come, 
my  hearties,  the  mate  and  the  praties  is  crying 
*  Who'll  ate  me  ?'— away  wid  you,  that's  your  sort ;" 
— and  he  enforced  his  summons  to  the  feast  by 
pushing  his  guests  before  him  towards  the  scene  of 
action* 

This  was  an  ample  bam,  where  tables  of  all  sorts^ 
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and  sizes  were  spread,  loaded  with  viands  of  the  niost 
substantial  character:  wooden  forms,  three-l^ged 
stools,  broken-backed  chairs,  &c.  &c.  were  in  requisi- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  company,  and  the  men  attended  first  to  their 
wants  with  a  politeness  which,  though  deficient  in  the 
external  graces  of  polished  life,  did  credit  to  their 
natures.  The  eating  part  of  the  business  was  ac- 
companied with  all  the  clatter  that  might  be  expected 
to  attend  such  an  affair  ;  and  when  the  eatables  had 
been  tolerably  well  demolished,  O'Hara  stood  up  in 
the  midst  of  his  guests  and  said  he  should  propose  to 
them  a  toast,  which  he  knew  all  the  boys  would  fill 
their  glasses  for,  and  that  was,  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  King,  and  long  life  to  him,  for  seeing  into  the 
rights  of  the  thing,  and  doing  "  such  a  power**  for 
them,  and  "  more  power  to  his  elbow." — This  toast 
was  prefaced  by  a  speech  to  his  friends  and  neighbours 
upon  the  hardships  of  tithe  in  particular,  spiced  with 
the  laste  taste  in  life  of  poHtics  in  general ;  wherein 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  and  Daniel  O'Connell  cut  no 
inconsiderable  figure ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  ramhf 
ling  address,  certain  glimpses  of  good  sense  and 
shrewd  observation  might  be  caught ;  and  the  many 
and  powerful  objections  he  advanced  against  the  im- 
post that  was  to  be  "  extinct*'  so  soon,  were  put' 
forward  with  a  force  and  distinctness  that  were  worthy 
of  a  better  speaker^  and  might  have  been  found 
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difficult  to  reply  to  by  a  more  accustomed  hand.  He 
protested  that  he  thought  he  had  lived  long  enough 
when  he  had  witnessed  in  his  own  life-time  two  such 
national  benefits  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 
and  the  Abolition  of  Tithes.  0*Hara  further  de- 
dared,  he  was  the  happiest  man  aHve  that  day  oiily 
in  the  regard  '^  of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  that  his 
reverence.  Father  Hely  (the  priest)  was  not  there 
amongst  them ;"  and,  certainly,  the  absence  of  the 
pastor  on  an  occasion  of  festivity  in  the  house  of  a 
snug  farmer,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Ireland.  "But 
you  see,"  said  O'Hara,  "  whin  his  rivirince  heerd 
what  it  was  we  wor  goin'  to  do,  he  thought  it  would 
be  purtier  on  his  part  for  to  have  nothin*  whatsomivir 
to  do  with  it,  in  hand,  act,  or  part ;  and,  indeed, 
boys,  that  shews  a  great  deal  of  good  breedin'  in 
Father  Hely." 

This  was  quite  agreed  to  by  the  company ;  and, 
after  many  cheers  for  O'Hara* s  speech,  and  some 
other  toasts  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  the  health  of 
O'Hara,  as  the  founder  of  the  feast,  with  the  usual 
addenda  of  long  life,  prosperity,  &c.  to  him  and  his, 
was  drunk,  and  then  preparations  were  entered  into 
fbr  proceeding  with  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral. 

"  I  believe  we  have  nothing  to  wait  for  now/'  said 
O'Hara,   "  since  you  won't  have  any  more  to  drink, 
boys ;  so  let  us  set  about  it  at  once,  and  make  a  claii€ . 
day's  work  of  it." 
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t€ 


Oh,  we're  not  quite  ready  yit,"  said  Larry  Lani- 
gan,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  master  of  the  cere* 
monies  on  the  occasion. 

"What's  the  delay?*'  asked  O'Hara. 

*' Why,  the  chief  mumers  is  not  arrived  yit.'* 

"  What  mumers  are  you  talkin'  about  man  V  said 
the  other. 

"  Why,  you  know,  at  a  grand  berrin  they  have 
always  chief  mumers,  and  there's  a  pair  that  I 
ordhered  to  be  brought  here  for  that  same." 

*'  Myself  doesn't  know  any  thing  about  murners,** 
said  O'Hara,  "  for  I  never  seen  any  thing  finer  than 
the  keeners*  at  a  berrin ;  but  Larry's  up  to  the  ways 
of  the  quolity,  as  well  as  of  his  own  sort.'* 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  keeners  for  the  Tithe, 
would  you?  Sure,  the  keeners  is  to  say  all  the 
good  they  can  of  the  departed,  and  more  if  they 
can  invint  it ;  but,  sure,  the  divil  a  good  thing  at 
all  they  could  say  of  the  Tithe,  barrin'  it  was  lies 
they  wor  telHn',  and  so  it  would  only  be  throwin* 
away  throuble." 

"  Thme  for  you,  Lanigan." 

**  Besides,  it  is  like  a  grand  berrin  belongin'  to 
the  quol'ty  to  have  chief  mumers,  and  you  know 

*  Keeners  are  persons  who  sing  the  Ulican,  or  death  wail, 
rbund  the  coffin  of  the  deceased,  and  repeat  the  good  deeds 
of  ti)9  departed. 
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'ihe  Tithe  was  aiqual  to  a  lord  or  a  king  a'most  for 
power." 

In  a. short  time  the  ^^murners,"  as  Lany  called 
them^  arrived  in  custody  of  half  a  dozen  of  Larry's 
chosen  companions^  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
'execution  of  the  mission.  These  chief  mourners 
were  two  tithe  proctors^  who  had  been  taken  forcibly 
"from  their  homes  by  the  Lanigan  party,  and  threat- 
ened with  death  unless  they  attended  the  summons 
of  Larry  to  be  present  at  "  The  Berrin." 

Their  presence  was  hailed  with  a  great  shout, 
and  the  poor  devils  looked  excessively  frightened; 
but  they  were  assured  by  O'Hara  they  had  nothing 
to  fear. 

''I  depend  an  you^  Mr.  O'Hara,  for  seeing  us  safe 
out  of  their  hands,"  said  one  of  them,  for  the  other 
was  dumb  from  terror. 

"So  you  may,'*  was  the  answer  O'Hara  returned. 
' "  Hurt  nor  harm  shall  not  be  put  an  you ;  I  give  you 
my  word  o*  that." 

^'Divila  barm,"  said  Larry.  "Well  only  put 
you  into  ja  shoot  o*  clothes  that  is  ready  for  you,  and 
you  may  look  as  melancholy  as  you  plaze,  for  it  is 
mumers  you  are  to  be.  Well,  Honor,"  said  he, 
addressmg  O'Hara's  daughter^  "  have  you  got  the 
mithres  and  vestments  ready,  as  I  towld  you  ?" 

"  Yes,'*  said  Honor ;  "  here  comes  Biddy  MuUi- 

2  B 
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gan  with  them  from  the  house,  for  Biddy  henc3f 
helped  me  to  make  them/' 

"And  who  had  a  hetther  right?"  ttid  Lirry^ 
"  when  it  was  herself  that  laid  it  all  out  ccmiplatey 
the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning  and  sure  enongh 
but  it  was  a  bright  thought  of  her.  Faiz,  he'll  be 
the  laoky  man  that  gets  Biddy,  yet." 

"  You  had  hetther  have  her  yourself,  I  think,'* 
said  Honor,  with  an  arch  look  at  Larry,  full  of 
meaning. 

"  An  it's  that  same  I've  heeaa.  thinking  of  lor  some 
time,"  said  Larry,  laughing,  and  returning  Honor's 
look  with  one  that  repaid  it  with  interest.  ''But 
where  is  she  at  all  ?  Oh,  here  she  comes  mth  the 
duds,  and  Mike  Noonan  aflher  her ;  throth,  he's  fol- 
lowing her  about  all  this  momin'  like  a  sucking  calf. 
I'm  afeard  Mikee  is  going  to  sarcummnt  me  wid 
Biddy ;  but  he'd  hetther  mind  what  he's  ftt." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  this 
advance  of  Biddy  MuUigan,  *^  and  Mikee  Noonan 
aflher  her,"  bearing  some  grotesque  imitation  of 
clerical  vestments  made  of  coarse  sacking,  and  two 
enormous  head-dresses  made  of  straw,  in  the  fashion 
of  mitres ;  these  were  decorated  with  black  n^ 
hung  fantastically  about  them,  while  the  vestments 
were  smeared  over  with  black  stripes  in  no  very 
regular  order. 
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"  Come  here/*  said  Lany  to  the  tithe  proctors  ; 
"  come   here,   antil  we  put    you  into  your  regi^ 

**  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  us,  Mr,  Lani- 
gan  T'*  said  the  frightened  poor  wretch,  while  his 
knee9  knocked  together  with  terror. 

"  We  are  just  goin'  to  make  a  pair  o*  hishops  of 
you,'*  said  Lanigan ;  "  and  sure  that's  promotion  for 
you." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  O'Hara,"  said  the  proctor,  **  sure  you 
won't  let  them  tie  us  up  in  them  sacks.*' 

''Do  you  hear  what  he  calls  the  iligant  vestments 
we  made  a'  purpose  for  him  ?  They  are  sackcloth, 
to  he  sure,  and  why  not — seeing  as  how  that  you 
are  to  he  the  chief  mumers  f  and  sackcloth  and 
ashes  is  what  you  must  he  dhressed  in,  accordin*  to 
rayson.  Here,  my  huck,**  said  the  rolicking  Larry, 
'*  I'll  he  your  vally  de  sham  myself,'*  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  dress  on  the  terrified  tithe  proctor. 

''Oh,  Mr.  Lanigan  dear!"  said  he,  "don't  mur- 
ther  me,  ifyouplaze** 

'*  Murther  you !— arrah,  who's  going  to  murther 
you?  Do  you  think  I'd  dirty  my  hands  inth  killin* 
a  snakin'  tithe  procthor  f 

"  Indeed,  thafs  thme,  Mr.  Lanigan ;  it  would  not 
be  worth  your  while." 

"Here  now,"  said  Larry,  "howld  your  head  till 
I  put  the  mithre  an  you^  and  make  you  a  bishop 
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complate.  But  wait  a  bit ;  throth,  I  was  nigh  for- 
gettin'  the  ashes,  and  that  would  have  been  a  great 
loss  to  both  o'  you,  bekase  you  wouldn't  be  right 
mumers  at  all  without  them,  and  the  people  would 
think  you  wor  only  purtendin*.**  Tins  last  bit  of 
Larry's  waggery  produced  great  merriment  amongst 
the  bystanders,  for  the  unfortunate  tithe  proctors 
were  looking  at  that  moment  most  doleful  examples 
of  wretchedness.  A  large  shovelM  of  turf  ashes 
was  now  shaken  oTer  their  heads,  and  then  they 
were  decorated  with  their  mitres.  "Tut,  man," 
said  Larry  to  one  of  them,  "  don't  thrimble  like  a 
dog  in  a  wet  sack.  Oh,  thin,  look  at  him  how  pale 
he's  turned,  the  dirty:  coward  that  he  is.  I  teU 
you,  we're  not  goin'  to  do  you  any  hur<^  so  you 
needn't  be  lookin'  in  sitch  mortial  dhread..  By  gor, 
you're  as  white  as  a  pen'orth  o'  curds  in  a  sweep's 
fist." 

With  many  such  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  tithe 
proctors,  they  were  attired  in  their  caricature  robes 
and  mitres,  and  presented  with  a  pair  of  pitchforks, 
by  way  of  crosiers,  and  were  recommended  at  the 
same  time  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  '*  be- 
ka  e  the  fine  weather  would  be  lavin'  them  soon ;" 
with  many  other  bitter  sarcasms,  conveyed  in  the 
language  of  ridicule. 

The  procession  was  now  soon  arranged,  and  as 
they  had  chief  mourner  ,  it  was  thpught  a  good  point 
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of  contrast  to  have  their  chief  rejoicers  as  'well. 
To  this  end^  in  a  large  cart  they  put  a  sow  and  her 
litter  of  pigs,  decorated  with  rihands,  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
standing  proudly  erects  a  howl  of  large  potatoes,  which 
at  Honor  CHara's  suggestion^  were  bailed,  thai  they 
might  he  laughing  on  the  occasion^  and  oyer  these 
was  hung  a  rude  hanner,  on  which  was  written,  '^  We 
may  stay  at  home  now." 

In  this  cart,  Hoppy  Houligan,  the  fiddler,  with  a 
piper  as  a  coadjutor,  rasped  and  squeaked  their  hest 
to  the  tune  of  "  Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself,*' 
which  was  meant  to  convey  a  delicate  hint  to  the 
tithes  for  the  j^ture. 

The  whole  assemblage  of  people,  and  it  was  im- 
mense, then  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  it  was  de- 
cided the  tithe  was  to  be  interred,  as  the  most  fitting 
place  to  receive  such  a  deposit,  and  this  place  was 
called  by  what  they  considered  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  "  The  Devil's  Bit."* 

In  a  range  of  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
this  singular  occurrence  took  place,  there  is  a  sudden 
gap  occurs  in  the  outline  of  the  ridge,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  formed  by  his  sable  majesty  taking  a 
bite  out  of  the  mountain ;  whether  it  was  spite  or 
hunger  that  had  made  him  do  so,  is  not  ascertained. 


*  I  tliiiik  Ware  mentions  an  ancient  crown  being  dug  ap 
M."  The.De.vU*»  Bit.'? 


it  ft  Tdy  SBfiMuy 
k  onl  agnn^  and  the 
^iQckcfCnhd.  Sochis 
the  vild  kfeniof  ddi  wU,  qio^  and  hcM  ms  the 
BttflnDCBEt  of  dbe  ttdbe  to  he  achievcdt  as  an  ii|^pro- 
p»tt  aUtioB  to  the  *  I>nirs  Bit.'* 

Tlie  |wwi  ■liiai  nam  ifwl  oawnady  an^  asilpio- 
ffirfpd  its  nnmbcn  vcre  coBBdcnfahf  aaffnieDted* 
It3  ii|ipioac3i  vaa  looloed  tat  Vr  a  aoout  en  eieiy 
mujLaaiic  hiD  it  cmie  nidna  aq^  oC  and  a  niU 
baUoo»  or  the  winding  of  a  eov's  hom  inunediati^ 
■nececded,  vhicli  oaDcd  fcidi  aooRs  of  fieah  attend- 
ants upon  "  the  benin."  T1uis»  ihdr  nnmbcfs  were 
increaaed  eroj  qpmter  of  a  nnle  thej  wen^  miti], 
OD  their  aimiiig  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  they 
were  to  ascend,  to  reach  their  final  destinatian,  the 
moltitiide  assembled  presented  a  moat  imposiiig 
appeanmoe.  In  the  coarse  of  their  march,  the  great 
point  of  attracticHi  for  the  young  men  and  women 
was  the  cart  that  bore  the  piper  and  fiddler,  and 
the  road  was  nther  danced  than  walked  over  in  this 
quarter.  The  other  distingmshed  portion  of  the 
train  was  where  ihe  two  tithe  proctors  played  their 
parts  of  chief  mourners.  They  were  the  ddig^  of 
all  the  Httle  ragged  nrchins  in  the  country ;  the 
half-naked  yomig  Tagabonds  hung  on  their  flanks^ 
plucked  at  their  vestments,  made  vny  &oes  at  them, 
called   them  by  many  ridiculous  names»  and    an 
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occasional  lump  of  clay  was  slily  flung  at  their 
mitres^  which  were  too  tempting  a  "  cock  shot"  to 
he  resisted.  The  multitude  now  wound  up  the  hill, 
and  the  mingling  of  laughter,  of  singing,  and  shout- 
ing, produced  a  wild  compound  of  sound,  that  rang 
far  and  wide.r  As  they  douhled  an  angle  in  the  road, 
which  opened  the  Devil's  Bit  full  upon  their  view, 
they  saw  another  crowd  assemhled  there,  which 
consisted  of  persons  from  the  other  side  of  the  hills, 
who  could  not  he  present  at  the  hreakfast,  nor  jdm 
the  procession,  hut  who  attended  upon  the  spot 
where  the  interment  was  to  take  place.  As  soon  as 
the  approach  of  the  ftmeral  train  was  perceived  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  mass  of  people  there  sent 
forth  a  shout  of  welcome,  which  was  returned  by 
those  from  below. 

Short  space  now  served  to  bring  both  parties 
together,  and  the  digging  of  a  grave  did  not  take 
long  vnth  such  a  plenty  of  able  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose. *'  Come,  boys,"  said  Larry  Lanigan  to  two 
or  three  of  his  companions,  "  while  they  are  dig- 
ging the  grave  here,  we'll  go  cut  some  sods  to  put 
over  it  when  the  thievin'  tithe  is  buried ;  not  for  any 
respect  I  have  for  it  in  partic'lar,  but  that  we  may 
have  the  place  smooth  and  clane  to  dance  over 
aftherwards ;  and  may  I  never  shuffle  the  brogue 
again,  if  myself  and  Honor  O'Hara  won't  be  the 
first  pair  that'll  set  you  a  patthem/' 
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All  was  soon  ready  for  the  intermait ;  the'  tithe 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  pit»  and  the  shouting  that 
rent  the  air  was  terrific. 

As  they  were  abont  to  fill  np  the  graye  with  earth, 
their  wild  hnrra,  that  had  rang  oat  so  loudly,  was 
answered  by  a  fierce  shout  at  some  distance,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  qual-ter  whence  it 
arose,  to  see  from  whom  it  proceeded,  for  it  was, 
evidently,  a  solitary  voice  that  had  thus  arrested 
their  attention. 

Toiling  up  the  hill,  supporting  himself  wkh  a 
staff,  and  bearing  a  heavy  load  in  a  vrallet  slung  over 
his  shoulders,  appeared  an  elderly  man  whose  dress 
proclaimed  him  at  once  to  be  a  person  who  depended 
on  eleemosynary  contributions  for  his  subsistence: 
and  many,  when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  him, 
proclaimed,  at  once,  that  it  was  ''Tatther  the  Boad'* 
was  coming. 

'^  Tatther  the  Road"  was  the  very  descriptive 
name  that  had  been  applied  to  this  poor  creature, 
for  he  was  always  travelling  about  the  highways ;  h^ 
never  rested  even  at  nights  in  any  of  the  houses  of 
the  peasants,  who  would  have  afforded  him  shelter, 
but  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  a  restless  spirit,  that 
urged  him  to  constant  motion.  Of  course  the  po<Hr 
creature  sometimes  slept,  but  it  must  have  been  undor 
such  shelter  as  a  hedge,  or  cave,  or  gravel  pit  might; 
afford,  for  in  the  habitation  of  man  he  vras  never  seen«^ 
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to  sleep ;  and^  indeed,  I  nerer  knew  any  one  who' 
had  seen  this  strange  beiog  in  the  act  of  sleep* 
This  &ct  attached  a  sort  of  mysterions  character  to 
the  wanderer,  and  many  would  tell'  you  that  **  he 
wasn't  right/*  and  firmly  believed  that  he  never  slept 
at  all.  His  mind  was  unsettled,  and  though  he 
never  became  offensive  in  any  degree  from  his  mental 
aberration,  yet  the  nature  of  his  distemper  often 
induced  him  to  do  very  extraordinary  things,  and 
whenever  the  gift  of  speech  was  upon  him  (for  he 
was  habituidly  tadtum),  he  would  make  an  out- 
pouring of  some  rhapsody,  in  which  occasional  bursts 
of  very  powerfiil  language  and  striking  imagery  would 
occur.  Indeed  the  peasants  said  that  "  sometimes 
'twould  make  your  hair  stand  an  end  to  hear  Tatther 
the  Road  make  a  noration** 

This  poor  man's  history,  as  £ur  as  I  could  learn, 
was  a  ray  melancholy  one:  In  the  rebeUion  of  98 
his  cabin  had  been  burned  over  his  head  by  the 
yeomanry,  after  every  violation  that  could  disgrace 
his  hearth  had  been  committed.  He  and  his  son; 
then  Httle  more  than  a  boy,  had  attempted  to  defend 
their  hut,  and  they  were  both  left  for  dead.  His 
wife  and. his  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  were  also 
murdered.  The  wretched  father,  unfortunately, 
recovered  his  life,  but  his  reason  was  gone  for  ever* 
Even  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  and  madness,  there 
was  a  sort  of  respect  attached  to  this  singular  man. 
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Though  depending  on  charity  for  his  meat  and  drink, 
he  could  not  well  he  called  a  h^^ar,  for  he  nevor 
asked  for  any  thing— even  on  the  road,  when  some 
passenger^  ignoratit  of  his  wild  histoiy,  saw  the  poor 
wanderer^  a  piece  of  monqr  ^ms  often  hestowed  to  tiie 
silent  appeal  of  his  rags^  his  haggard  featares^  and 
his  grizly  hair  and  heard. 

Thus  eternally  up  and  down  the  oountry  was  he 
moying  ahout,  and  hence  his  nam6  of  **  Tattlier  thi^ 
Road  ' 

It  was  not  long  until  the  old  man  gained  the  svm* 
mit  of  the  hill,  hut  while  he  was  approaching,  many 
were  the  *^  wonders"  what  in  the  name  of  ^Drtaiie 
could  have  hrought  Tatther  the  Road  there.^-— '*  And 
hy  dad,''  said  one,  ''he's  pulHn'  fut*  at  a  great  rate, 
and  its  wondherM  how  an  owld  cock  like  him  can 
clamher  up  the  hill  so  fiist." 

''  Aye,"  said  another,  ''and  with  the  weight  he's 
carrying  too." 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  a  third.  "  Faix  he's  got  a 
fine  lob  in  his  wallet  to-day." 

"  Whisht!"  said  O'Hara.--"  Here  he  comes,  and 
his  ears  are  as  sharp  as  needles." 

"  And  his  eyes  too,"  said  a  woman.  "  Lord  be 
good  to  me,  did  you  ever  see  poor  Tatther's  eyes 
look  so  terrible  bright  afore  ? ' 

- ....  ■  ■  -  ■ 

*  Pullfut  is  a  dguiative  estpression  to  ezpreM  making  hastd. 
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And  indeed  this  remark  was  not  uncalled  for^  for 
the  eyes  of  the  old  man  almost  gleamed  from  under 
the  shaggy  hrows  that  were  darkly  bent  over  them, 
as,  witih  long  strides,  he  approached  the  crowd  which 
opened  before  him,  and  he  stalked  up  to  the  side  of 
<^e  grave  and  threw  down  the  ponderous  wallet; 
which  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  crash. 

**  Ton  were  going  to  close  the  grave  too  soon/* 
W6re  tihe  first  w<nrds  he  uttered. 

**  Sure,  when  the  tithe  is  wanst  buried,  what  more 
have  we  to  do  ?"  said  one  of  the  by-standers. 

**  Aye,  you  have  put  the  tithe  in  the  grave— but 
win  it  stay  there  7" 

**  Why  indeed,''  said  Larry  Lanigan,  *'  I  think 
he'd  be  a  bowld  resurrection  man  that  would  come 
to  rise  it." 

**  I  have  brought  you  something  here  to  lie  heavy 
on  it,  and  *twill  never  rise  more,"  said  the  maniac, 
striking  forth  his  arm  fiercely,  and  clenching  his 
hand  firmly. 

"  And  what  have  you  brought  us,  Agrah  ?"  said 
O'Hara  kindly  to  him. 

'*  Look  here,"  said  the  other,  unfolding  his  wallet 
and  displaying  five  or  six  large  stones. 

Some  were  tempted  to  laugh,  but  a  mysterious 
dread  of  the  wOd  being  before  them,  prevented  any 
outbreak  of  mirth. 

**  Ood  help  the  craythuT  1"  said  a  woman,  so  loud 
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as  to  be  beard.     "  He  bas  brougbt  a  bag  ftdl  o' 
stones  to  tbrow  a  top  o'  tbe  titbes  to  keep  tbem- 
down — 0  wisha !  wisba !  poor  crajtbur  l" 

"  Aye^stones  !'* — said  tbe  maniac ;  "  but  do  yoU: 
know  wbat  stones  tbese  are  ?  Look  woman — "  and 
bis  manner  became  mtenselj  impressive  from  tbe- 
excitement  even  of  madness,  under  wbicb  he  was 
acting. — "  Look,  I  say — ^tbere's  not  a  stone  thne 
that's  not  a  curse — aye  a  curse  so  beavy  tbat  notbing 
can  ever  rise  tbat  falls  under  it." 

''  Ob  I  don't  want  to  say  against  it,  dear/'  said 
tbe  woman. 

Tbe  maniac  did  not  seem  to  notice  ber  submisaiFe 
answer,  but  pursuing  bis  tridn  of  madness,  con- 
tinued bis  address  in  bis  native  tongue,  wbose.  figu- 
rative and  poetical  construction  was  beigbtened  ia  it9 
effect,  by  a  manner  and  action  almost  theatrically 
descriptive. 

**You  all  remember  the  Widow  Dempsy.  Tbe 
first  choice  of  ber  bosom  was  long  gone,  but  the  son 
she  loved  was  left  to  ber,  and  ber  heart  was  not  quite 
lonely.  And  at  the  widow's  hearth  there  was  stOl  a 
welcome  for  the  stranger — and  the  son  of  her  heart 
made  bis  choice,  like  tbe  father  before  him,  and  the 
joy  of  the  widow's  house  was  increased,  for  the  son 
of  her  heart  was  happy. — ^And  in  due  time  the  widow 
welcomed  the  fair-haired  cbild  of  ber  son  to  the 
world,  and  a  dream  of  her  youth  came  over  her;  as 
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she  saw  the  joy  of  her  son  and  her  daughter^  when 
they  kissed  the  fair-haired  child. — But  the  hand  ol 
God  was  hea^y  in  the  land,  and  the  fever  fell  hard 
upon  the  poor— and  the  widow  was  again  hereft, — 
for  the  son  of  her  heart  was  taken,  and  the  wife  of 
his  hosom  also — and  the  fair-haired  child  was  left  an 
orphan.  And  the  widow  would  have  laid  down  her 
hones  and  died,  but  for  the  fair-haired  child  that  had 
none  to  look  to  but  her..  And  the  widow  blessed 
Gk>d's  name  and  bent  her  head  to,  the  blow — and  the 
orphan  that  was  left  to  her  was.  the  pulse  of  her  heart, 
and  often  she  looked  on  his  pale  face  with  a  fearftd  , 
eye,  for  health  was  not  on  the  cheek  of  the  boy — but 
she  cherished  him  tenderly. 

"  But  the  ways  of  the  world  grew  crooked  to  the 
lone  woman,  when  the  son,  that  was  the  staff  of  her 
age,  was  gone,  and  one  trouble  followed  another, 
but  still  the  widow  was  not  quite  destitute. — And 
what  was  it  brought  the  heavy  stroke  of  distress  and 
disgrace  to  the  widow's  door  ? — The  tithe  I  The 
widow's  cow  was  driven  and  sold  to  pay  a  few 
shillings;  the  drop  of  milk  was  no  longer  in  the 
widow's  house,  and  the  tender  child  that  needed  the 
nourishment,  wasted  away  before  the  widow's  eyes,  like 
snow  from  the  ditch,  and  died :  and  fast  the  widow 
followed  the  son  of  her  heart  and  his  fair-haired  boy. 

**  And  now  the  home  of  an  honest  race  is  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  and  the  bleak  wind  whistles  over  the 
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hearth  where  the  warm  welcome  was  ever  found ;  and 
the  cold  hog  crooches  mider  the  nana. 

''These  stones  are  from  that  desolate  piaee,  and 
the  curse  of  God  that  follows  oppression  k  on  liiem. 
— And  let  them  he  east  into  the  grave,  and  thej  wiU 
he  with  the  weight  of  a  moontain  on  the  monster 
that  is  huried  for  ever/' 

So  saying,  he  lifted  stone  after  atone,  and  fbaao% 
them  fiercely  into  the  pit ;  then,  after  a  moment^s 
pause  upon  its  verge,  he  suddenly  strode  away  wilii 
the  same  noiseless  step  in  which  he  had  iqpproadied, 
and  left  the  some  in  sil^ce. 


[  THE  'WHITE    HORSE  OF  THE  PEPPERS. 

A   LEGEND    OF  THE    Bor\E. 


I  CHAP.  I. 

I  A  harset   s  horse  !  tny  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 

It  was  ihe  night  of  the  2nd  of  July,  in  the  year 
[  1690,  that  B  amall  remnant  of  a  discomfited  aimy 

a  fonmog  its  position,  id  no  very  good  order,  on 
I'tbe  slope  of  a  wild  hill  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
\jot  Dublin,     la  front  of  u   small   sjjuare  toner,  a. 
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sentinel  was  pacing  up  and  down,  darkly  brooding 
over  the  disastrous  fight  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
his  measured  tread  was  sometimes  broken  by  the 
fierce  stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  earth,  as  some 
bitter  thought  and  muttered  curse  arose,  when  the 
feelings  of  the  man  overcame  the  habit  of  the 
soldier.  The  hum  of  the  arrival  of  a  small  squadron 
of  horse  came  from  the  vale^  below,  borne  up  the  hill 
on  the  faint  breeze  that  sometimes  freshens  a  sum- 
mer's night,  but  neither  the  laugh,  nor  the  song, 
which  so  often  enUvens  a  military  post,  mingled  with 
the  sound.  The  very  trumpet  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  inspiring  tingle  of  its  tone,  and  its  blast  sounded 
heavily  on  the  ear  of  the  sentinel. 

**  There  come  more  of  our  retreating  comrades," 
thought  he,  as  he  stalked  before  the  low  portal  it 
was  his  duty  to  guard. — "Retreating,— curse  tihie 
word  1 — shall  we  never  do  any  thing  but  fall  back 
and  back  before  this  d — d  Dutchman  and  his  fol- 
lowers ?  And  yesterday  too,  with  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  the  rascals  to  pieces, — and  all 
thrown  away,  and  so  much  hard  fighting  to  go  for 
nothing.  Oh,  if  Sarsefield  had  led  us !  we'd  have 
another  tale  to  tell."  And  here  he  struck  the  heavy 
heel  of  his  war  boot  into  the  ground,  and  hurried  up 
and  down.  But  he  was  roused  from  his  angry 
musing  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  tramp  which  indi- 
cated a  rapid  approach  to  the  tower,  and  he  socm  per- 
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ceived  throtigb  the  gloom,  a  horseman  approaching 
at  a  gallop.  The  sentinel  challenged  th6  cava^^r, 
who  returned  the  countersign,  and  was  then  per- 
mitted to  ride  up  to  the  door  of  the  tower.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  superb  charger^  whose  silky  coat  of 
milk-white  wias  much  travel-stained,  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  whose  breathing  told  of  recent  hard  riding. 
The  horseman  ahghted :  his  dress  was  of  a  mixed 
character,  implying  that  war  was  not  his  profession, 
though  the  troubled  nature  of  the  times  had  engaged 
him  in  it.  His  head  had  no  defensive  covering,  he 
wore  the  slouched  hat  of  a  civilian  common  to  the 
time,  but  his  body  was  defended  by  the  cuirass  of  a 
trooper,  and  a  heavy  sword,  suspended  by  a  broad 
cross  belt,  was  at  his  side — these  alone  bespoke  the 
soldier,  for  the  large  and  massively  moimted  pistols 
that  protruded  from  the  holsters  at  his  saddle-bow, 
were  no  more  than  any  gentleman,  at  the  time,  might 
have  been  provided  with. 

"  Will  you  hold  the  rein  of  my  horse,"  said  he  to 
the  sentry,  "  while  I  remain  in  the  castle  V* 

'^  I  am  a  sentinel,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier^  *'  and 
cannot." 

^'  I  will  not  remain  more  than  a  few  minutes." 

**  I  dare  not,  sir,  while  I'm  on  duty — but  I  suppose 
you  will  find  some  one  in  the  castle  who  will  take 
enlarge  of  your  horse." 

The  stranger  now  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  tower, 

2  c 
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and  afler  some  questions  and  answers* 'in  ioken  of 
amity  had  passed  between  Mm  and  those  inside^  It 
was  opened. 

''Let  some  one  take. charge  of  my  horse/'  said 
he,  "  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  stabled,  as  I  shall  not 
remain  here  long,  but  I  haye  ridden  him  "hard,  and 
he  is  warm,  so  let  him  be  walked  up  and  down  until 
I  am  ready  to  get  into  the  saddle  again."  He  then 
entered  the  tower,  and  was  ushered  into  a  small  and 
rude  apartment,  where  a  man  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  seated  on  a  broken  chair,  though 
habited  in  a  rich  robe  de  ekambre,  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  general  officer,  a  man  a£  fewei 
years,  whose  finger  wa3  indicating  certain  pcmits 
upon  a  map,  which,  with  many  other  papers,  lay 
on  a  rude  table  before  thenu  Extreme  dejection 
was  the  prevailing  expression  that  overspread  the 
countenance  of  the  elder,  while  there  mingled  with 
the  sadness  that  marked  the  noble  features  of  the 
other,  a  tinge  of  subdued  anger,  as  certain  sugges- 
tions he  offered,  when  he  laid  his  finger,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  map,  were  received  with  coldness,  if 
not  with  refusal. 

"  Here  at  least  we  can  make  a  bold  stand,"  sdd 
the  general,  and  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  brow  ktiit 
as  he  spoke. 

"I  fear  not,  Sarsefield,"  said  the  king,  for  it  was 
the  unfortunate  James  the  Second  who  spoke. 
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Sarsefield  withdrew  his  hand  suddenly  from  the 
map,  and  folding  his  anns,  became  silent. 

"  May  it  please  you,  my  li^,"  said  the  horse- 
man, whose  entry  had  not  been  noticed  by  either 
Sarsefield  or  his  sovereign.  "  I  hope  I  have  not 
intruded  on  your  majesty." 

"  Who  speaks  V  said  the  king,  as  he  shaded  his 
eyes  from  the  Ught  that  burned  on  the  table,  and 
looked  into  the  gloom  where  the  other  was  standing. 

"  Your  enemies,  my  liege,"  said  Sarsefield,  with 
some  bitterness,  *'  would  not  be  so  slow  to  discover 
a  tried  friend  of  your  majesty — 'tis  the  White 
Horseman;"  and  Sarsefield,  as  he  spoke,  gave  a 
look  full  of  welcome  and  joyous  recognition  towards 
him. 

The  horseman  felt,  with  the  pride  of  a  gallant 
spirit,  all  that  the  general's  look  and  manner  con- 
veyed, and  he  bowed  his  head,  respect^y,  to  the 
leader,  whose  boldness  and  judgment  he  so  often  had 
admired. 

<'Ha!  my  faithful  White  Horseman,"  said  the 
king. 

"  Your  majesty's  poor  and  faithful  subject,  G^erald 
Pepper,"  was  the  answer. 

**  You  have  won  the  name  of  the  White  Horse- 
man," said  Sarsefield,  *'  and  you  deserve  to  wear 
It." 

The  Horseman  bowed. 
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"TbegomilisiigM,''  sad  tlKkbg.  ^'lahan 
never  diooae  to  mnanbcr  yoa  hj  mnj  other  name. 
Yoa  and  joor  white  horae  have  done  good  service." 

"Woold  that  thcj  ooold  have  done  moie,  my 
liege,"  was  the  laconic  and  modest  leply. 

'*  Would  that  every  one,"  laying  some  stress  on 
the  wordy  ''had  been  as  tme  to  the  cmaeyeattrdayr 
aaidSaisefidd. 

''And  what  has  brought  you  here  T'  said  the  king^ 
anzioos  perhiqM  to  escape  from  the  thought  which 
his  general's  last  words  had  suggested. 

"  I  came,  my  li^e,  to  ask  permission  to  bid  your 
majesty  farewell,  and  b^  the  privily  to  kiss  your 
royal  hand." 

Farewell  ?"  echoed  the  king,  startled  at  the  word. 

Are  yow,   too,   going  ? — every  one  deserts  me  I" 

There  was  intense  anguish  in  the  tone  of  his  Toic^ 

for,  as  he  spoke,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  ring  he  worc^ 

which  encircled  the  portrait  of  his  favourite  daughter, 

Aune,  and  the  remembrance  that  she,  his  own  child, 

had  excited  the  same  remark  from  the  lips  of  her 

father — that  bitter  remembrance   came  across   his 

soul  and  smote  him  to  the  heart.     He  was  suddenly 

silent— his  brow  contracted — he  closed  his  eyes  in 

anguish,  and  one  bitter  tear  sprang  from  under  either 

lid  at  the  thought.     He  passed  his  hand  across  his 

face,  and  wiped  away  the  womanish  evidence  of  his 

weakness. 


« 
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*'  Do  not  say  I  desert  you,  my  liege,"  said  Gerald 
Pepper.  "  I  leave  yoD,  'tis  true,  for  the  present,  but 
I  do  not  leave  you  until  I  see  no  way  in  which  I 
can  be  longer  useM.  While  in  my  own  immediate 
district,  there  were  many  ways  in  which  my  poor 
services  might  be  made  available ;  my  knowledge  of 
the  county,  of  its  people  and  its  resources^  its  passes 
and  its  weak  points,  were  of  service.  But  here,  or 
farther  southward,  where  your  majesty  is  going,  I 
can  no  longer  do  any  thing  which  might  win  the  dis- 
tinction that  your  majesty  and  General  Sarsefield  are 
pleased  to  honour  me  with." 

**  You  have  still  a  stout  heart,  a  clear  head,  a  bold 
arm,  and  a  noble  horse,"  said  Sarsefield. 

*'  I  have  also,  a  weak  woman  and  helpless  children, 
general,"  said  Gerald  Pepper* 

The  appeal  was  irresistible — Sarsefield  was  silent. 

*'  But  though  I  cannot  longer  aid  with  my  arm-— 
my  wishes  and  my  prayers  shall  follow  your  majesty-*** 
and  whenever  I  may  be  thought  an  agent  to  be  made 
useful,  my  king  has  but  to  command  the  willing 
services  of  his  subject." 

"  FaithAilly  promised,"  said  the  king. 

''The  promise  shall  be  as  faithfully  kept,"  said 
his  follower ;  ''  but  before  I  leaver  may  I  beg  the 
favour  of  a  moment's  private  conversation  with  your 
majesty." 
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'^  Speak  any  thing  you  have  to  common  icate  before 
Sarsefield,"  said  the  king. 

Gerald  Pepper  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  be  was 
struggling  between  bis  soyerdgn's  command  and 
his  own  delicacy  of  foeling.;.  but  overcoming  the 
latter,  in  deference  to  the  former*  he  said : 

''Your  majesty's  difficulties  with  respect  to  money 
supplies, — " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  king  somewhat  im- 
patiently, *'  I  owe  you  fire  hundred  pieces." 

"  Oh !  my  liege,"  said  the  devoted  subject,  drop- 
ping on  his  knee  before  him»  *'  deem  me  not  so  un- 
worthy as  to  seek  to  remind  your  majesty  of  the  trifle 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  allow  me  to  lay  at  your  dis- 
posal ;  I  only  regret  I  had  not  the  means  of  contri- 
buting more.  It  is  not  that ;  but  I  have  brought  here 
another  hundred  pieces,  it  is  all  I  can  raise  at  present, 
and  if  your  majesty  will  ^rther  honour  me  by  the 
acceptance  of  so  poor  a  pittance,  when  the  immediate 
necessities  of  your  army  may  render  every  trifle  a 
matter  of  importance,  I  shall  leave  you  with  a  more 
contented  spirit,  conscious  that.  I  have  done  all  within 
my  power  for  my  king."  And,  as  he  8poke»  he  laid 
on  the  table  a  purse  containing  the  gold. 

"I  cannot  deny  that  we  are  sorely  straitened," 
said  the  king,  "  but  I  do  not  like, — " 

**Pray  do  not  refuse  it,  my  liege,"  said  Grerald, 
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Still  kneeling-^'*  do  not  refuse  the  last  poor  service 
your  subject  may  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  in 
your  cause." 

"  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  I  accept  it — but  I  w^ould 
not  do  so  if  I  virere  not  sure  of  having,  one  day,  the 
means  of  rewarding  your  loyalty  and  generosity.'* 
And  thus  allowing  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of  his 
own  fallacious  hopes,  he  took  from  poor  Gerald 
Pepper  the  last  hundred  guineas  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, with  that  happy  faciUty  kings  have  always  ex- 
hibited, in  accepting  sacrifices  from  enthusiastic  and 
self-devoted  followers* 

"My  mission  here  is  ended  now,"  said  Gerald. 
**  May  I  be  permitted  to  kiss  my  sovereign*  s  hand  V 

**  Would  that  all  my  subjects  were  as  faithful," 
said  James,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Gerald  Pepper, 
who  kissed  it  respectfully,  and  then  arose. 

**  What  do  you  propose  doing  when  you  leave  me  ?" 
said  the  king. 

*'  To  return  to  my  home  as  soon  as  I  may,  my 
liege." 

"  If  it  be  my  fate  to  be  driven  from  my  kingdom 
by  my  unnatural  son-in-law,  I  hope  he  may  be  mer- 
ciful to  my  people,  and  that  none  may  suffer  from 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  their  ri^tftd  sove- 
reign." 

"I  wish,  my  liege,**  sdd  Gerald,  "that  he  may 
l^ave  half  the  consideration  for  his  hish  subjects 
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which  your  majesty  had  for  your  Engluih  ones  ;*'  and 
he  shook  his  head  doubtfully  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
countenance  suddenly  fell.* 

A  hard-drawn  sigh  escaped  firom  Sarsefield,  and 
then,  biting  his  lip,  and  with .  knitted  brow,  he  ex- 
changed a  look  of  bitter  meaning  with  Gerald  Pepper. 

"  Adieu  then,"  said  the  king,  **  since  you  will  go. 
See  bur  good  friend  to  his  saddle,  Sarsefield.  Once 
more,  good  night ;  King  James  will  not  forget  the 
White  Horseman.''  So  saying,  he  waved  his  band 
in  adieu.  Gerald  Pepper  bowed  low  to  his  sove^ 
reign,  and  Sarsefield  followed  him  from  the  chamber* 
They  were  both  silent  till  they  arrived  at  the  portal 
of  the  tower,  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  Sarse- 
field crossed  the  threshold  with  the  visitor,  and 
stepped  into  the  fresh  air,  which  he  inhaled  audibly 
three  or  four  times,  as  if  it  were  a  relief  to  him. 

*^  Good  night.  General  Sarsefield,"  said  Gerald. 

*'  Good  night,  my  gallant  friend,"  said  Sarsefield, 
in  a  voice  that  expressed  much  vexation  of  spirit. 

"Be  not  so  much  cast  down,  general,"  said 
Gerald,  **  better  days  may  come,  and  fairer  fields  be 
fought." 

*'  Never,  never !"  said  Sarsefield.     "  Never  was  a 

*  At  the  battle  of  the  Bojne,  when  the  Irish  were  driving 
the  enemy  with  great  slaughter  before  them,  James  was  heard 
often  to  exclaim,  ^'  Oh  )  spare  my  English  subjects.'* 
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iiairer  field  than  that  of  yesterday,  never  "was  a  surer 
g^me  if  it  had  been  rightly  played.  But  there  is  a 
fsle,  my  friend,  hangs  over  our  cause,  and  I  fear  that 
destiny  throws  against  us/' 

"  Speak  not  thus,  general, — think  not  thus.*' 

"  Would  that  I  could  think  otherwise — but  I  fear 
I  speak  prophetically." 

"  Do  you  then  give  up  the  cause  ?"  said  Gerald  in 
surprise. 

"No;"  said  Sarsefield,  firmly,  almost  fiercely* 
"  Never— I  may  die  in  the  cause,  but  I  will  never 
desert  it,  as  long  as  I  have  a  troop  to  follow  me — 
but  I  must  not  loiter  here.  Farewell !  Where  is 
your  horse  ?*' 

^  1  left  him  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants." 

**  I  hope  you  are  well  mounted." 

"  Yes ;  here  comes  my  charger." 

•*  What !"  said  Sarsefield,  "  the  white  horse !" 

"  Yes,  surely,"  said  Gerald ;  "  you  never  saw  me 
back  any  other." 

**  But  after  the  tremendous  fatigue  of  yesterday," 
said  Sarsefield  in  surprise,  '*  is  it  possible  he  is  still 
fresh  ?" 

"  Fresh  enough  to  serve  my  turn  for  to-night," 
said  Gerald,  as  he  mounted  into  the  saddle.  The 
white  horse  gave  a  low  neigh  of  seeming  satisfaction 
as  his  master  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Noble  brute !"  said  Sars^eld,  as  he  patted  the 


hone  OQ  thene^  wldeh  wis  aidicd  into  the  proud 
bend  of  a  bold  steed  wbo  knows  a  bold  lider  is  on 
bis  back. 

"  And  now  fiocwdl,  gCBcnl,*'  said  CiCfald,  ex- 
tending his  hjmd. 

**  Farcwdl,  wj  friend.  Fate  is  nnkind  to  denj 
the  charm  cf  a  Ticconoos  cause  to  so  gaDant  t 

S|HTXt. 

**'  There  is  more  gaUantry  in  remajning  imaKaVwa 
under  defeat;  and  yon,  gcsnaal,  are  a  hri^it  ex- 
ample of  the  het,"* 

''Good  night,  good  night,''  said  Saraefidd, 
anxions  to  escape  from  hearii^  his  own  imdse,  and 
wringing  the  hand  that  was  presmted  to  him  with 
much  warmth  :  he  tnmed  towards  the  portid  of 
the  tower,  but  before  he  entered,  Grerald  again  ad- 
dressed him. 

**  Prav  tell  me,  general,  is  yonr  r^;iment  here  ? 
Before  I  go,  I  would  wish  to  take  leave  of  the  officers 
of  that  gallant  corps,  in  whose  ranks  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  draw  a  sword." 

*^  They  are  not  yet  arrived.  They  are  on  the 
road,  perhaps,  by  this  time;  but  I  ordered  they 
should  be  the  last  to  leave  Dublin,  for  as,  yesterday, 
they  suffered  the  disgrace  of  being  led  the  first  out 
of  the  battle*,  I  took  care  they  should  have  the 

*  Sarsefield's  regiment,  after  having  repeatedly  repaired  the 
enemy,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field  in  order  to  protect  the 
person  of  the  king,  who  chose  to  fly  unnecessarily  soon. 
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honor  of  being  the  last  in  the  rear  to^night^  to  cover 
our  retreat." 

*'  Then  remember  me  to  them,"  said  Grerald. 

^*  They  can  never  forget  the  White  Horseman," 
said  Sarsefield ;  ^*  kad  they  shall  hear .  you  left  the 
kind  word  of  remembrance  for  them.  Once  more, 
good  night. " 

"  Grood  night,  general ;  God's  blessing  be  upon 
youl" 

"  Amen  !*'  said  Sarsefield ;  "  and  with  you." 

They  then  wrung  each  other's  hand  in  silence. 
Sarsefield  re-entered  the  tower,  and  Gerald  Pepper 
giving  the  rein  to  his  steed,  the  white  horse  left  the 
spot  as  rapidly  as  he  had  approached  it. 

For  some  days,  Gerald  Pepper  remained  in 
Dublin,  where  he  had  ridden  the  night  after  his 
interview  with  the  king.  The  house  of  a  firiend 
afiforded  him  shelter,  for  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  be  seen  in  public,  as  his  person  was  too  well 
known,  and  his  services  to  King  James  too  notori- 
ous, not  to  render  such  a  course  dangerous.  He, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  being  cooped 
up  in  an  attic  in  his  friend's  house,  while  he  stayed 
in  the  city.  His  sojourn  in  Dublin  originated  in 
his  anxiety  to  hear  what  was  going  forward  at  head- 
quarters ;  for  there  was  but  too  mueh  reason  to  fear, 
from  all  former  examples  in  Ireland,  that  forfeitures 
to  a  great  extent  would  take  place,  and  to  ascertain 
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\rhether  Ids  name  should  be  amongst  the  pitiscribed 
was  the  object  that  detained  him  from  his  home. 
His  patience,  however,  became  exhausted,  and  one 
morning,  when  his  firiend  came  to  speak  with  him 
previously  to  going  forth  into  the  city  to  see  and 
hear  what  was  stirring,  Gerald  said  he  could  bear 
the  restraint  of  his  situation  and  the  separation  from 
his  family  no  longer*  '^  My  poor  Magdalene,"  said 
he,  "  can  but  ill  endure  the  suspense  attendant  upon 
my  protracted  absence,  and  I  fear  her  gentle  nature 
will  sink  under  so  severe  a  trial;  therefore,  my 
excellent,  my  kind  friend,  to-morrow  morning  I  will 
leave  you.*' 

'^  Perhaps  a  day  or  two  more  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest ;  or,  at  least,  will  end  your  suspense  respect- 
ing the  course  about  to  be  pursued  with  the  adherents 
of  the  king.'* 

"  I  wait  no  longer  than  to-day,'*  said  Grerald,  **  I 
am  resolved." 

His  friend  sallied  forth,  with  this  parting  assur- 
ance from  his  guest,  and  had  not  been  absent  more 
than  an  hour  or  two,  when  he  returned ;  a  low  tap 
at  the  door  of  Gerald's  apartment  announced  his 
presence  ;  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  he  entered. 

^'  Gerald !"  said  his  friend,  grasping  his  hand,  and 
remaining  silent. 

*'  I  understand,"  said  Gerald ;    ''  I  am  a  ruined 


man." 
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How  deeply  expressive   of   meaning  mere  voice 
and  action  become  under  the  influence  of  feeling ! 
Here  the  uttering  of  a  name,  and  the  grasping  of  a 
hand,  were  more  potent  than  language ;  for  words 
could  not  so  soon  have  expressed  the  fatal  truth,  as 
the  electric  sympathy  that  conveyed    to    Grerald's 
mind  the  meaning  of  his  firiend.     How  mysterious 
the  influence  between  thought  and  action  I    I  do 
not  mean  the  action  that  is  the  result  of  mere  habit, 
but  the  action   which  we    cannot  avoids  being  a 
law  of  nature,  and    which    every  one  indulges  in, 
xmder  the  influence  of  strong  afifections  of  the  mind. 
Grief  and  joy,  hope  and  despair,  fear  and  courage, 
have  each  an  action  to  distinguish  them,  as  strongly 
marked  as  the  distinctions  which  separate  different 
species. 

His  friend  made  no   other  answer  to  Grerald's 
ejaculation,   than    a    suppressed  groan,   and    then 
another  fierce  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  melancholy 
look  into  each  other's  eyes  passed  between  them. 
They  then  parted  pahns,  and  each  took  a  seat,  and 
sat  opposite  each  other,  for  some  mulutes,  in  perfect 
silence.      In  that  interval  the  minds  of  both  were 
busily  engaged.      Grerald's  thoughts  flew  back,  at 
once,  to  his  home,  his  dear  home;  he  thought  of 
his  sweet  Magdalene  and  his  darling  children.     He 
saw  Magdalene   deprived  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
Tithout  a  roof  to  shelter  her,  and  heard  hb  babes 
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cry  for  food,  as  they  shiyered  in  the  cpI4-;;~ihe 
thought  overcame  him,  and  he  hid  hifs  face  in  his 
hands.  The  mind  of  his  friend  had  been  ^igaged, 
at  the  moment,  as  to  what  was  the  b^t  course 
Gerald  could  pursue  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  his  case,  though  hard,  seemed  not  hopeless. 
Therefore,  when  he  saw.  Gerald  sink  as  he  had  done, 
unconscious  of  the  bitter  thought  that  oyeream^  him, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  kindly  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  he  said : 

'^  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  man !  matters  are  not  so 
desperate  as  to  reduce  you  to  despair  at  once.  You 
are  not  the  man  I  take  you  for,  if  such  a  blow  as 
this,  heavy  though  it  be,  overcome  you." 

Gerald  looked  up;  his  eye  was  bright  and  his 
countenance  serene,  as  he  met  the  compassionating 
look  that  was  cast  upon  him ;  he  had  recovered  all 
his  self  possession.  The  voice  of  his  friend  had 
dispelled  the  terrible  vision  that  fancy  had  pre- 
sented him  with,  and  recalled  his  ideas  from  home, 
where  his  affectionate  nature  first  prompted  them 
to  fly. 

"  I  do  not  despair,"  he  said.  "  But  there  was  a 
dreadful  thought  arose,  which  quite  unmanned  me 
for  the  moment,  but  you  see  I  am  calm  again/' 

"  Yes,  you  look  like  yourself  now." 

**  And  will  not  relapse,  I  promise  you.  When 
once  I  know  the  worst,   I  am  equal  to  meet  mj 
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destiny,  whatever  it  may  be  :   and  having  stdd  sb 
much,  tell  me  what  that  fate  is.     Ruined,  I  know' 
I  am ;  but  tell  me  in  what  degree.     Is  my  person 
denoimced,  as   well    as    my   patrimony  plundered- 
from  me  ?"  ' 

"  No.     Your  life  and  freedom  wre  not  menaced;^ 
but  your  property  is  forfeited,  and,  in  all- probability, 
many  days  will  not  elapse  until  you  may  be  dispos-*' 
sessed  by  some  new  master." 

"  Days !"  said  Gerald,  "  hours  you  mean  ;  these 
gentry  make  quick  work  of  such  matters.  I  must 
hasten  home  directly." 

"  Will  not  to-morrow  answer  ?"  asked  his  friend  ; 
"  to-day  may  be  profitably  spent  here,  in  consulting 
as  to  your  best  mode  of  proceeding,  regarding  the 
future." 

'*  The  lapse  of  one  day  might  produce  a  loss  of 
some  consequence  to  a  man  who  is  robbed  of  every 
acre  he  has  in  the  world." 
"  How?"  asked  his  friend. 
''  I  would  like  to  be  beforehand  with  the  plunder- 
ers, that  I  might  secure  any  small  articles  of  yalu€^ 
such  as  jewels  or  plate,  from  their  clutches." 

*'  Surely,  these  are  not  included  in  the  forfeiture  of 
a  man's  lands." 

"  The  troopers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  not 
be  very  nice  in  making  such  legal  distmctions ; 
therefore  I  will  hasten  home^  and  save  all  I  oan  from 
the  wreck." 
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Before  you  go,  one  word  inore>"  said  his  friend. 

If  your  property  happen  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
trooper,  as  you  say ;  one  of  these  fellows  would 
rather  have  a  round  sum  of  hard  cash,  than  he  en- 
cumhered  with  lands ;  and  if  you  manage  matters 
well,  a  few  hundred  pieces  may  huy  off  the  invader. 
I  have  heard  of  thousands  of  hroad  acres  heing  so 
saved,  in  Cromwell's  time." 

**  That  hope  of  rescue  is  debarred  me,*'  said 
Gerald  ;  ^'  all  the  disposable  cash  I  had,  I  gave  to 
the  king." 

'•  What !  not  a  rouleau  left  ?" 

^^  The  last  hundred  I  could  command  I  gave 
him." 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  the 
more  so,  as  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  supply  the 
want." 

"  I  know  it— I  know  it,"  said  Grerald,  impatiently, 
**  don't  name  it.  If  Heaven  be  pleased  to  spare 
me  life  and  health,  I  shall  be  able  to  weather  the 
storm.  I  have  as  much  plate  and  other  valuables 
as,  when  converted  into  cash,  will  enable  me  to  carry 
my  family  to  France,  and  still  leave  something  in 
my  purse.  At  the  French  court,  I  hope  I  can 
reckon  on  a  good  reception,  and  I  have  my  sword 
to  offer  to  the  service  of  the  French  ELing,  and  I 
doubt  not,  from  the  interest  I  think  I  can  command, 
that  I  should  find  employment  in  the  ranks  of  the 
gallant  Louis.'* 
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**  You  have  decided  soon  on  your  course  of  pro- 
ceedingy  Gerald,"  said  bis  friend,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  coohiess  and  consideration  he  exhibited. 
Yes ;    and  you    wonder  at  it/'   said  Gerald, 

because  you  saw  me  cast  down  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  bitter  thought  that  overcame  me  is  past.  I 
see  distinctly  the  path  before  me  which  will  save  my 
wife  and  children  from  want,  and  that  once  secured, 
I  repine  not,  nor  shall  cast  one  regret  after  the 
property  I  have  lost  in  so  noble  a  cause.  Farewell, 
my  friend  !  Thanks  and  blessings  be  your's,  from 
me  and  mine,  for  all  your  care  for  me.  Before  I 
eave  Ireland  you  shall  see  me  again,  but  for  the 
present,  farewell !" 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Gerald  Pepper  was  in  his 
saddle,  and  his  trusty  steed  was  bearing  him  to  the 
home  which  cost  him  so  much  anxiety. 

As  he  pushed  his  way  rapidly  along  the  road, 
his  thoughts  were  so  wholly  engrossed  by  his 
present  calamitous  circumstances,  that  he  heeded 
no  outward  object,  nor  even  uttered  one  cheering 
word,  or  sound  of  encouragement,  to  his  favourite 
horse ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  noble  round  tower 
of  Swords  rose  upon  his  view,  that  he  became 
conscious  of  how  hi  he  had  progressed  homewards, 
and  of  the  speed  with  which  he  bad  been  oing ; 
he  drew  the  bridle  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  that  commandB  the  extensive  plain 

2  D 
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whicli  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  tiiat 
skirts  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Kildare,  and 
stretches  onward  iato  Meath  and  Lowthi  and  the 
more  northern  counties.  The  mountains  of  Carling- 
ford  and  Moume  8|nred  upwards  in  their  beautiftd 
forms,  where  the  extreme  distance  melted  into  blue 
hase,  and  the  sea  could  scarcely  he  distinguished 
from  the  hovizon :  but  .nearer,  on  his  light,  its  level 
line  of  blue  was  distinctlj  defined,  as  ^impses  of  it 
appeared  over  the  woods  of  Feltrum  and  Malahide, 
occasionally  broken  by  the  promontory  of  Howth, 
the  grotesque  pinnacles  of  Ireland's  £ye>  and  the 
bold  island  of  Lambay. 

As  he  was  leisurely  descending  the  hill  into  the 
village  beneath  him,  a  figure  suddenly  appeared  on  a 
bank  that  overhung  the  road,  and  leaped  into  the 
highway ;  he  ran  over  towards  Gerald,  and  clasping 
his  knee  with  both  hands,  said,  with  fervour-— 

*'  God  save  you,  Masther  G«rald,.  dear !  oh  then  is 
that  yourself  safe  and  sound  again  V 

"  What  !'*  said  Gerald  in  sur  pris>  "  Rory  Oge  I— 
by  what  chance  are  you  here  ?" 

"  You  may  say  chance,  sure  caioUgh — wait  a 
minit,  and  I'll  tell  you,  for  it*s  out  o'  breath  I  am 
with  the  race  I  made  across  the  fields,  without,  when 
I  seen  you  powdherin'  down  the  road  at  the  rate  of  a 
hunt,  and  afear'd  I  was  you  would  be  gone  past  and 
out  o*  call  befpre  I  could  get  to  the  ditch." 
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**  Is  my  family  well  ?"  said  Gerald,  "  can  you 
tell  me  ?" 

«  They're  all  hearty." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  said  Gerald,  devoutly. 

"  Ameu,"  responded  Bory. 

"  My  poor  wife,  I  suppose,  has  been  fretting  ?*' 

"  Throth  to  be  sure,  an'  no  wondher;- the  poor 
misthriss  ;  but  she  keeps  up  wondherful,  and  I  was 
goin'  to  Dublin  myself  to  look  for  you." 

"  You,  Rory !" 

'*  Yis,  me,  and  why  not  ?  and  very  nigh  missin' 
you  I  was,  and  would,  only  for  Tareaway  here," 
putting  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  horse ;  "  for 
you  wor  so  far  off  when  I  first  got  a  sight  o'  you, 
that  I  think  I  wouldn^t  have  minded  you,  but  I 
knew  the  proud  toss  of  Tareaway  s  head,  more 
betoken  the  white  coat  of  him  makes  him  so  notice- 
able." 

But  who  sent  you  to  Dublin,  to  look  fov  me?" 
Myself,  and  nobody  else-*- it  was  my  own  notion  -, 
for  I  seen  the  misthriss  was  onaisy,  and  I  had  a  mis- 
givin'  somehow  that  Vd  tome  upon  yon,  and  sure 
enough  I  did,  for  here  yon  are." 

'*  But  not  in  Dublin^  Bory,"  said  Gerald,  who 
could  not  forbear  a  smile  even  in  his  sadness; 

«  Well,  it's  all  one,  «u^**  said  Roiy,  "  for  here 
you  are,  and  I  found  you,  as  I  said  before ;  and  now* 
Masther  Gerald  dear,  that  I  8^  you're  safe  yourself 
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will  you  tell  me  how  matthers  goes  on  wid  the  lung 
and  his  cause  ?'* 

"  Badly  enough,  I  fear,  Rory,  and  worse  with  his 
friends/'  said  Gerald,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Rory  caught  at  his  meaning  with  native  intelli- 
gence, and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  the  most 
touching  expression  of  affection  and  anxiety,  said», 
**  God  keep  uz  from  harm,  Masther  Grerald  dear, 
and  sure  it's  not  yourself  that  is  come  to  throuble,  I 
hope." 

"  Yes,  Rory,"  said  Gerald,  *'  I  am  a  ruined 
man.'* 

"  Oh  Masther  Gerald  dear,  don't  say  that,''  said 
Rory,  with  much  emotioi^  "Who  dar'  ruinate 
you  ?"  said  he,  indignantly ;  and  then,  his  voice 
dropping  into  a  tone  of  tenderness,  he  added, 
"  Who'd  have  the  heart  to  ruinate  you  ?" 

*'  Those  who  have  nothing  to  fear  nor  love  me  for^ 
Rory,"  answered  Gerald. 

**  Is  it  them  vagabone  Williamites — them  thraitors 
to  their  king  and  their  God  and  their  counthry — 
them  outlandish  villians !  The  Peppers  o'  Bally- 
garth  ruinated  !  Oh  what  will  the  counthry  come  to 
at  all  at  all !  !  But  how  is  it  they  can  ruinate  you, 
Masther  Gerald  ?' ' 

"  By  leaving  me  without  house  or  land." 

"You  don't  want  to  make  me  believe  they'll 
dhrive  you  out  o'  Ballygarth  ?" 
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^*  Ballygarth  is  no  longer  mine,  Rorj.  I  shall  not 
^aye  an  acre  left  me." 

"Why,  who  dar  for  to  take  it  from  you  ?" 

"  Those  who  have  the  power  to  do  so  now,  Rory  ; 
die  conquerors  at  the  Boyne." 

"Why,  had  cess  to  them,  sure  they  won  the  day 
there,  and  more's  the  pity,"  said  Bory,  "  and  what 
do  they  want  more?  Sure,  when  they  won  the 
day,  that's  enough ;— we  don't  deny  it ;  and  sorry 
I  am  to  say  that  same ; — hut  sure  that  should  con- 
tint  any  raisonahle  faction,  without  rohhin'  the  people 
afther.  Why,  suppose  a  chap  was  impident  to  me, 
and  that  I  gey  him  a  wallopin'  for  it,  sure  that  'ud 
he  no  raison  why  I  should  take  the  clothes  afT  his 
hack,  or  roh  him  iv  any  thrifle  he  might  have  ahout 
him ;  and  isn't  it  all  one  ?  Sure,  instid  of  hayin' 
a  crow  over  him  for  heing  the  hest  man,  I'd  only  he 
a  common  rohher,  knockin'  a  man  down  for  what 
I  could  get.  And  what  differ  is  there  hetune  the 
cases?" 

"That  you  are  only  an  humble  man,  Rory,  and 
that  the  other  person  is  a  king." 

'^Well,  and  sure  if  he  is  a  king,  shouldn't  he 
behave  as  9itch^  and  give  a  good  example  instead 
of  doin'  a  dirty  turn  like  that?  Why  should  a 
king  do  what  a  poor  man,  Hke  me,  would  be 
ashamed  of?" 

Here,  Bory  broke  out  into  a  mingled  strain  of 
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indignation  against  the  oppressor,  and  lament  for  the 
oppressed,  and  wound  up  hy  this  ytry  tJcgaxnexxtaJdy^ 
ai»d  convincing  peroration— 

^^  And  so  that  furrin  moroder,  thef  pftU  a  king^  is 
goin'  to  rob  and  plundher  and  inurdher  jtm  intirely, 
— and  for  what,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Is  it  bekase  you 
stud  up  for  the  rale  king,  yoXir  own  king^  juid  your 
counthry,  it  is  ?  Bad  fortune  to  him,  sure^  if  be  had 
any  honor  at  all,  he'd  only  like  yOu  tihe  betther  It 
it ;  and,  instead  of  pursuin'  you  with  his  blackguard 
four-futted  laws*>  it's  plazed  he  ought  to  be  that  '^jfx^ 
didn't  come  acrafis  him  yourself  when  your  swoord 
was  in  your  hand,  and  the  white  hors^  undher  you. 
Oh;  the  yellow-faced  thief  I  he  haal  no  gratitude ! !" 

A  good  deal  more  of  equally  good  reaaoninff  and 
abuse  was  indulged  in  by  Rory,  as  he  walked  beside 
the  white  horse  and  his  rider.  Crerald  remained 
silent  until  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
were  about  to  enter  the  village,  when'  he.  asked  his 
companion  what  he  intended  doing,  now  he  had  found 
the  object  of  his  search. 

**  Why,  I'll  go  back  to  be  sure,"  said  Roryj  "  and 
be  of  any  use  I  can  to  you ;  but  you  had  betther 
make  no  delay  in  Hfe,  Masther  Gerald,  but  make  o£f 
to  the  misthriss  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  it's  the  heart 


Some  mystification  of  Rory's  about  *' forfeited.* 
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of  her  will  leap  for  joy  whai  she  claps  her  two  good 
looking  eyes  on  you." 

**  I  intend  doing  so,  Bory ;  and  I  will  expect  to 
6ee  you  to-morrow." 

"  It  may  be  a  thrifle  later  nor  that,  Masther  Gerald, 
for  I  intend  stoppin'  in  Swoords  to-night ;  but  you'll 
see  me  afore  long,  any  how." 

**Then,  good  bye,  Rory,  for  the  present,"  said 
Gerald,  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  sweeping 
at  a  rapid  pace  round  one  of  the  angles  of  the  pic- 
turesque castle  that  formerly  commanded  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  he  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  Rory 
Oge,  who  sent  many  an  affectionate  look  and  bless- 
ing after  him. 

The  appearance  of  Bory  Oge  was  too  sudden  to 
permit  any  explanation  to  be  given  to  the  reader 
of  who  he  was,  when  first  introduced  into  the  story ; 
but  now  that  the  horseman's  absence  gives  a  little 
breathing  time,  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject,  may  not 
be  inapposite. 

Bory  Oge  was  foster-brother  to  Gerald  Pepper,' 
and  hence  the  affection  and  fiuniliarity  of  address 
which  existed  and  was  permitted  between  them.  In 
Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  ties  thus  originating 
between  two  persons  who  have  been  nurtured  at  the 
same  breast,  are  held  very  dear,  and  were  even  more 
so,  formerly,  than  now.  Bory  Oge  might  thus,  as 
foster-brother  to  Gerald^  havejbad  many  advantages. 
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in  the  way  of  worldly  comfort,  which  he  not  only  did 
not  seek  for,  but  had  even  shunned.  Making  use  of 
such  advantages  must  have  involyed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  degree  of  dependence,  and  this,  the 
tone  of  his  character  would  have  rendered  unpleasing 
to  him.  There  was  a  restlessness  in  his  nature,  with 
which  a  monotonous  state  of  being  would  have  been 
incompatible ;  an  independence  of  mind  also,  and  a 
touch  of  romance,  which  prompted  him  to  be  a  firee 
agent.  To  all  these  influences  was  added  a  pas^ 
sionate  love  of  music ;  and  it  will  not,  therefore,  be 
wondered  at,  that  Bory  Ogi^  had  determined  on  be* 
coming  an  erratic  musician.  The  harp  and  tke 
bagpipes  he  had  contrived,  even  in  his  boyhood,  to 
become  tolerably  familiar  with;  and  when  he  had 
taken  up  the  resolution  of  becoming  a  professed 
musician,  his  proficiency  upon  both  instruments  in- 
creased rapidly,  until,  at  length,  he  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  excellence,  as  a  performer,  seldom  exceeded. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  pipes  was  the  instrument 
he  principally  practised  upon :  his  intuitive  love  of 
sweet  sounds  would  have  prompted  him  to  the  use  of 
the  harp,  but  the  wandering  life  he  led  rendered  the 
former  instrument  so  much  more  convenient,  from  its 
portability,  that  it  became  his  favourite,  from  fitness, 
rather  than  choice. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Bory  Oge  was  seated 
at  the  back  of  a  cottage  on  the  skirts  of  a  village^ 
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and  a  group  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  were 
dancing  on  the  green  sod^  in  the  rear  of  it,  to  the 
inspiring  music  of  his  pipes.  More  than  an  hour 
had  been  thus  employed,  and  the  twiHght  was 
advancing,  when  a  fresh  couple  stood  up  to  dance, 
and  Rory,  after  inflating  his  bag  and  giving  forth; 
the  deep  hum  of  his  drone,  let  forth  his  chaunter 
into  one  of  his  best  jigs,  and  was  lilting  away  m 
his  merriest  style ;  but  the  couple,  instead  of  com- 
mencing the  dance,  joined  a  group  of  the  bystanders, 
who  seemed  to  have  got  their  heads  together  upon 
some  fiubject  of  importance,  and  Hstened  to  the  con- 
vereation,  instead  of  making  good  use  of  their  own 
time,  the  da/s  dechning  hght,  and  Rory's  incom* 
parable  music. 

At  length  they  turned  from  the  knot  of  talkers^ 
and  were  going  to  dance,  when  the  girl  told  her 
partner  she  would  rather  have  another  jig  than  the 
one  Rory  was  playing.  The  youth  begged  of  Rory 
to  stop. 

"  For  what  ?"  said  Rory. 

"  -^SSy  vould  rather  have  another  jig,''  said  her 
beau,  "  for  she  doesn't  like  the  one  you're  playin*." 

"  Throth,  it's  time  for  her  to  think  iv  it,"  said 
Rory,  "  and  I  playin*  away  here  all  this  time  ^r 
nothin',  and  obleeged  now  to  put  back  the  tune.  Bad 
cess  to  me,  but  it's  too  provokin',  so  it  is ; — and  why 
couldn't  you  tell  me  so  at  wanst  ?" 
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'*Now  don't  be  angry,  Rory,"  said  Aggy,  coming 
forward  herself  to  appease  his  anger  ;-?-**  I  as  your 
pardon,  but  I  was  just  Ustenin'  to  the  news  that  they 
wor  tellin*." 

-  **  What  news  V  said  the  piper«    '^  I  suppose  they 
ham't  fought  another  battle  V 

"  No ;  but  one  would  think  yoni  wor  a  witch^  Bory ; 
foir,  if  it's  not  a  battle,  there's  a  jsojer  m  it.'* 

*'  What  sojer  7'^  said  Boiy,  with  earnestness* 

''Why,  a  sojer  af  horseback  rode  into  the  town 
awhile  agon,  jist  come  down  from  Dublis^  and  is 
stoppin'  down  below  at  the  Public.'''.     ^ 

A  thought  at  once  flawed  across  Rory'a  mind 
that  the  visit  of  a  soldier  at  such  a  time  mig^t  have 
some  connexion  with  the  events  he  had  become  ac* 
quainted  with  in  the  morning,  and,  suddenly  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  said,  "  Faix,  and  I  don't  see  why 
I  shouldn't  see  the  sojer  as  well  as  every  body  else, 
and  so  111  go  down  to  the  PubHc  myself/' 

"  Sure,  you  won't  go,  Rory,  until  you  give  us  the 
tune,  and  we  finish  our  dance  ?" 

"  Rnish,  indeed,''  said  Rory ;  "  why,  you  didii't 
begin  it  yet." 

"  No,  but  we  will,  Rory." 

"  By  my  sowl,  you  won't,"  said  Rory,  veiy  stur- 
dily, unyoking  his  pipes  at  the  same  time. 

"  Oh,  Rory,"  said  Aggy,  in  great  dismay,--"  Rory 
— if  you  plaze." 
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"Well,  I  don't  plaze;'«Qd  there's  an  end  iv  it* 
I  tras  bellowinng  awajr '  there  for  betther  nor  ten 
ndnntes,  and  the  dinl  a  toe  yo^'d  danc^/  but  talk^ 
ing  all  the  tune,  and  then  y(m  eoftie  and  watit  me 
to  put  back  the  time.  Now^  the  next  time  you 
won't  let  good  xnusfic  he  wasteid ;  thfoth,  it's  not  so 
plenty." 

**  Not  such  as  jour's,  in  throth,  Eory,'*  said  Aggy, 
in  her  own  little  coaxing  way. — **^  Ah^  now  Rory  1" 

"  'Twont  do,  Aggy ;  you  thibk  to  eome  over  me 
now  with  the  blarney ;  but  you're  late,  says  Boyoe*  :" 
and  so  saying,  ofiP  he  trndged,  lelkting  &e  dancers  m 
dudgeon. 

He  went  directly  to  the  Public,  where  he  found 
an  English  officer  of  King  William^s  cavalry  had 
not  only  arrived,  but  intended  rerftaining,  and,  to 
that  end,  was  superintending  the  grooming  of  his 
horse,  before  he  was  put  up  for  the  night  in  a 
shabby  httle  shed,  which  the  landlady  of  the  Ftiblio 
chose  to  call  stable.    Here  Rory  Oge  piroeeeded,  and 

*  When  the  Lord  Thomat  ^tzgerald  ditoovered  that  treMen 
was  within  his  castle  of  Haynooth,  the  traitor  (Parese,  I  be- 
lieve) was  ordered  fbr  immediate  exeeation  in  the  Bass  Court 
of  the  fortress }  there  he  endeavoured  to  save  his  life  hy  com* 
mitting  a  double  treason,  and  od^ered  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
the  English  besiegers,  but  a  looker-on  exclaimed,  **  You're 
late  !*'  His  name  was  Boyce ;  and  hence  the  saying  which 
exists  to  this  day. 
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entered  into  conversation  with  the  hostler,  as  a  prdi* 
minary  to  doing  the  same  with  the  soldier :  this  he 
contrived  with  the  address  so  peculiar  to  his  country, 
and  his  class,  and  finding  that  the  stranger  intended 
going  northward  in  the  morning,  the  suspicion  which 
had  induced  him  to  leaye  the  dance  and  visit  the 
Public,  ripened  into  uneasiness  as  to  the  object  of  the 
stranger,  and,  desirous  to  arrive  closer  to  the  truth, 
he  thought  he  might  test  the  intentions  of  the; 
trooper  in  a  way  which  would  not  betray  his  own 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
sufficiently  satisfy  him  as  to  the  other^s  proceedings* 
To  this  end,  in  the  course  of  the  desultory  conversa* 
tion  which  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  between 
three  such  persons  as  I  have  named,  Kory  inge- 
niously contrived  to  introduce  the  name  of  **  BaUy- 
garth,"  watching  the  Englishman  closely  at  the 
moment,  whose  attention  became  at  once  awakened 
at  the  name,  and,  turning  quickly  to  Bory,  he  said—- 

"  Ballygarth,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Yis,  your  honor,"  said  Rory,  with  the  most 
perfect  composure  and  seeming  indifference,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  the  success  of  his  experiment  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  man  who  stood  before  him  was 
he  who  was  selected  to  expel  his  beloved  foster- 
brother  from  his  home. 

*'  How  far  is  the  place  you  name  from  this  vil- 
lage ?'*  asked  the  soldier. 
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*'  Indeed,  it's  not  to  say  very  convaynient,*'  an* 
swered  Rory. 

**  How  many  miles  do  you  reckon  it?" 
*'  Indeed,  an'  that  same  would  be  bard  to  say/' 
**  I  tbink,"  said  tbe  bostler,  "  it  would  be  about"— 
"  Twenty-four  or  twenty-five,"  interrupted  Roryi 
^ving  the  bostler  a  telegraphic  kick  on  tbe  sbin,  at 
tbe  same  time,  by  way  of  a  bint  not  to  contradict 
bim. 

**  Aye,  something  thereaway,**  said  tbe  other, 
assenting  and  rubbing  tbe  intelligent  spot. 

"  Why,  Drokhe-da  is  not  more  than  that  from 
Dublin,"  said  the  trooper,  in  some  surprise. 

"  It's  Drogheda  you  mane,  I  suppose,  sir,"  said 
Rory,  noticing  the  Englishman's  false  pronunciation, 
rather  than  his  remark  of  the  intentional  mistake  as 
to  the  distance  named. 

"  Aye,  Droketty,  or  whatever  you  call  it." 
*'  Ob,  that's  no  rule  in  life,  your  honor ;  for 
Ballygartb,  you  see,  does  not  lie  convaynient,  and 
you  have  to  go  by  so  many  cruked  roads  and  little 
boreens  to  come  at  it,  that  it  is  farther  off,  when  you 
get  there,  than  a  body  would  think.  Faiz,  I  know, 
I  wish  I  was  at  the  ind  o'  my  journey  there  to-mor- 
row, for  it's  a  long  step  to  go.*' 

"  Are  you  going  there,  to-morrow  ?"  said  the 
trooper. 

Nigh  hand  it,  .sir,"  said  Bory,  with  great  com* 


(( 
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posure ;  and,  tunung  to  thehostler,  he  said,  *'  That's 
a  fine  baste  you're  clainin',  Pether," 

"  My  reason  for  asking,"  said  the  soldier,  ''is 
that  I  am  going  in  the  same  direction  myself,  and, 
as  you  say  the  road  is  ii^cate,  porhapd  you  will 
show  me  the  way/* 

"To  be  sure  I  wiH,  your  iumoit,"  said  RcMfy, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  delight  a,t  the  stranger's 
falling  into  his  designs  so  readily.  **  At  all  events, 
as  £u-  as  I  go  yottr  road,  you're  heartily  wdkim  to 
any  sarvice  I  can  do  your  honor,  only  I'm  afeard 
1*11  dday  you  an  your  journey,  for  indeed  the  baste 
I  have  is- not  the  fastest." 

^  Shank's  mare*,  I  suppose,"  said  Peter,  with  a 
wink. 

"No;  Teddy  Ryan's  horse,'^  said  Boif •  "An' 
I  suppose  your  honor  will  be  for  atartin*  in  the 
momin*  V*  * 

"Tes,"  said  the  solctier;  and  he  thereupon  ar- 
ranged with  his  intended  guide  as  to  the  hour  of 
their  commencing  thdr  journey  on  the  morrow ;  after 
which,  the  piper  wished  him  good  night,  and  retired. 

The  conjecture  of  Eory  Oge  was  right  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  English  soldier*  He  was  jone  of 
those  English  adherents  of  King  William,  for  whose 
gratification  and  emolument,  an  immediate  conmiis- 

•  One's  own  legs.  . 
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sion  liad  been  issued  for  the  enriching  a  greedy 
army,  inflamed  as  well  by  reUgious  animosity  as 
cupidity,  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large^ 
So  indecent  was  the  haste  displayed  to  secure  this 
almost  indiscriminate  plunder,  that  ^'  no  courts  of 
judicature  were  opened  for  proceeding  regularly  and 
legally*."  But  a  commission  was  issued,  under 
which  extensive  forfeitures  were  made,  and  there  was 
no  delay  in  making  what  seizures  they  could :  but 
this  rapacious  spirit  defeated  its  own  ends  in  some 
instances,  for  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  ren- 
dered it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  the  ill- 
gotten  good,  from  the  headlong  haste  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  withf . 

-  I     I  I  I      I         _        II      I  — — ^— ^M» 

*  Leland's  Ireland,  book  vi.  chap.  7. 

t  The  sweeping  forfeitures  made  at  this  period  were  such, 
that  many  were  driven  by  the  severity,  rather  than  inclination, 
to  take  part  with  the  adherents  of  King  James,  their  very 
existence  depending  on  the  overthrow  of  William'i  power. 
This  protracted  the  contest  so  much,  that  it  was  lamented 
even  by  many  of  King  Wmiam*s  own  party*  In  a  letttr 
from  the  Secretary  Cli  the  Lords  Justices  to  Qinckle,  thare 
occurs  this  passage :  "  But  I  see  our  civil  officers  regard  more 
adding  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  English  interest  in  this 
kingdom,  than  saving  Bngland  the  expense  of  fifty  thousand. 
I  promise  myself  it  is  for  the  king's,  the  alUef ',  and  England's 
interest,  to  remit  moet  or  aU  of  the  forfeUurMf  so  that  we 
could  immediately  bring  the  kingdom  ander  their  m^estiei' 
obedience."— XtftoiM('«  Ireicrndg  book  ?i.  chap.  7. 
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It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  succeeding  morning 
that  Borj  Oge  stole  softly  from  the  hack-door  of. 
the  house  of  entertainment  where  he,  as  well  as  the 
English  soldier,  slept,  and  proceeded  cantionslj 
across  the  enclosure,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  to  the 
shed  where  the  horse  of  the  stranger  was  stabled. 
Noiselessly  he  unhasped  the  door  of  rough  boards, 
that  swung  on  one  leather  hinge,  and,  entering  the 
shed^  he  shook  from  his  hat  some  com  into  the 
beast's  manger ;  and  while  the  animal  was  engaged 
in  dispatching  bis  breakfast,  Rory  lifted  his  fore 
foot  in  a  very  workmanlike  n:ianner  into  his  lap, 
and  commenced,  with  a  rasp,  which  he  had  finetted 
from  a  smith's  forge  the  evening  before  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  loosen  the  nails  of  the  shoe.  As  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
retired  to  his  sleeping  place,  and  remained  there 
until  summoned  to  arise  when  the  soldier  was  ready 
to  take  the  road. 

At  the  skirts  of  the  Tillage,  some  delay  occurred 
while  Rory  stopped  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friends,  who  had  promised  him  the  loan  of  a  horse 
for  his  journey,  which  arrangement  he  had  con- 
trived to  make  over  night.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  Rory  appeared,  leading  from  behind  the 
jow  hut  of  the  peasant,  by  whom  he  was  followed, 
a  very  sorry  piece  of  horseflesh;  after  mounting, 
he  held  out  his  hand,  first  having  passed  it  across 
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his  laouth  and  uttered  a  sharp  sound,  sdmethiug 
resemhling  "thp*."  The  offered  palm  was  met  by 
that  of  his  friend,  after  a  similar  observance  on  his 
part,  and  they  shook  hands  heartily,  whHe  exchang- 
ing  some  words  in  their  native  tongue.  Rory  then 
signified  to  the  Enghshman  that  he  was  ready  to 
conduct  him. 

The  soldier  cast  a  very  discontented  eye  at  the 
animal  on  which  his  guide  was  mounted,  and  Eory 
interpreted  the  look  at  once — 

"  Oh,  indeed,  he's  not  the  best,  sure  enough.  I 
towld  your  honor,  last  night,  I  was  afeard  I  might 
delay  you  a  little  for  that  same  ;  but  don't  be  onaisy, 
he's  hke  a  singed  cat,  better  nor  he  looks,  and,  if 
we  can't  go  in  a  hand  gallop,  sure  there's  the  owld 
sayin'  to  comfort  us,  that  '  fair  and  aisy  goes  far  in 
a  day.' " 

"  We  have  a  long  ride  before  us,  though,"  said 
the  soldier,  ''and  your  horpe,  I'm  afraid,  will  founder 
before  he  goes  half  way." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afeard  av  him  in  the  laste^"  said 
Bory ;  *'  he's  owld,  to  be  sure,  but  an  owld  friend  is 
preferrable  to  a  new  inimy." 

Thus,  every  objection  on  the  part  of  the  English- 
man was  met  by  Rory  with  some  old  saying,   or 

— ■ ■  -■ ■ 

*  This  practice  if  continued  to  this  day,  and  is  supposed  to 
propitiate  good  fortune. 

2  E 
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piece  of  ingenuity  of  his  own,  in  answer  ;  and  after 
some  few  minutes  of  conversatiohy  they  dropped  into 
silence  and  jogged  along. 

In  some  time,  the  notice  of  the  stranger  was  at- 
tracted by  the  singular  and  pictnresqne  tower  of  Lnsk 
that  arose  on  their  sight,  and  he  questioned  iUnry  as 
to  its  history  and  use. 

"  It*s  a  church  it  is,"  said  his  guide. 

"  It  looks  more  Uke  a  place  of  defence/*  said 
the  soldier ;  "  it  is  a  square  tower  with  drcolar 
flankers." 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  place  of  difince,"  said  Roiy. 

Isn't  it  a  place  of  diflnce  agin  the  devil,  (Grod 
bless  us)  and  all  his  works ;  and  mighty  great  people 
is  proud  to  be  berrid  in  it  for  that  same.  Th^«  is 
the  Bamewells,  (the  lords  of  Elingsland  I  mane),  and 
they  are  berrid  in  it  time  bey  ant  tellin',  and  has  an 
iligant  monument  in  it,  the  lord  himself  and  his  lady 
beside  him,  an  the  broad  o*  their  backs,  lyin'  dead, 
done  to  the  life*," 

There  was  scarcely  any  tower  or  house  which  came 
within  view  of  the  road  they  pursued,  that  did  not 


*  This  very  fine  monument  of  the  BarnewalU  (of  the  period 
of  Elizabeth,  I  believe)  has  been  lamentably  abased,  by 
having  some  iron  bars  inserted  into  the  recumbent  effigies 
upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  pulpit.  It  ia  a  pity 
hat  piety  and  propriety  are  sometimes  at  variance* 
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present  Bory  with  an  occasion  for  giving  some  ac- 
count of  it,  or  recounting  some  tale  connected  with 
it,  and  thus  many  a  mile  was  passed  over.  It  must 
be  confessed,  to  be  sure,  that  Rory  had  most  of  the 
conversation  to  himself,  as  the  soldier  helped  him 
very  httle;  but  as  Rory's  object  was  to  keep  his 
attention  engaged  and  while  away  the  time,  and 
delay  him  on  the  road  as  long  as  he  could,  he  did 
not  relax  in  his  efforts  to  entertain,  however  Uttle 
reciprocity  there  was  on  that  score,  between  him 
and  his  companion.  At  last,  he  led  him  from  the 
high  road  into  every  small  by-way  that  could  faci- 
litate his  purpose  of  delaying,  as  well  as  of  tiring 
the  trooper,  and  his  horse  too,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
plan  of  having  a  shoe  lost  by  the  charger  in  a 
remote  spot.  Many  a  wistful  glance  was  thrown 
on  the  fore  shoe,  and»  at  last,  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  it  cast,  unnoticed  by  the  rider.  This,  Bory  said 
nothing  about,  until  they  had  advanced  a  mile  or 
two,  and  then,  looking  down  for  some  time  as  if  in 
anxious  observation,  he  exclaimed,  ''  By  dad,  Fm 
afeard  your  horse's  fore  shoe  is  gone." 

The  dragoon  pulled  up  immediately  and  looked 
down ;  "  I  beUeve  it  is  the  off  foot,''  said  he. 

"  It's  the  of  shoe,  any  how,"  said  Bory ;  "  and 
that's  worse." 

The  dragoon  alighted  and  examined  the  foot  thus 
deprived  of  its  defence,  and  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
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silent  vexation ; — "  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  had 
him  shod/'  said  he. 

"  Throth^  then^  it  was  a  shame  for  whoever  done 
it,  not  to  make  a  betther  job  iv  it/'  said  Rory. 

The  Englishman  then  inspected  the  remaining 
shoes  of  his  horse,  and  finding  them  fast,  he  noticed 
the  singularity  of  the  loss  of  one  shoe  under  such 
circumstances. 

"  Oh,  that's  no  rule  in  life,"  said  Rory,  **  for  you 
may  remark  that  a  horse  never  throws  two  shoes  at 
a  time,  but  only  one,  by  way  of  a  wamin*,  as  a  body 
may  say,  to  jog  your  memory  that  he  wants  a  new 
set ;  and,  indeed,  that  same  is  very  cute  of  a  dumb 
baste ;— and  I  could  tell  your  honor  a  mighty  quare 
story  of  a  horse  I  knew  wanst,  and  as  reg'lar  as  the 
day  o'  the  month  kem  round 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  of  your  stories,'*  said 
the  Englishman,  rather  sullenly ;  "  but  can  you  tell 
me  how  I  may  have  this  loss  speedily  repaired  ?'* 

"  Faix,  an'  I  could  tell  your  honor  two  stories 
easier  nor  that,  for  not  a  forge  I  know  nigher  hand 
to  ihis  than  one  that  is  in  Duleek/' 

"  And  how  far  is  Duleek  ?" 

"  'Deed,  an  it's  a  good  step." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  good  step  ?" 

"  Why  it  'ill  take  a  piece  of  a  day  to  go  there." 

*^  Curse  you,"  said  the  dragoon,  at  last,  provoked 
beyond  his  constitutional  phlegm  at  such  evttpTC 
replies  j  "  can't  you  say  how  many  miles  V* 
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*'  I  ax  your  honor's  pardon/*  replied  his  guide^  who 
now  saw  that  trifling  wonld  not  answer :  "  To  the 
best  o'  my  knowledge,  we  are  aff  o'  Duleek  about  five 
miles,  or  thereaway." 

"  Confound  it !"  said  the  soldier — "  Five  miles, 
and  this  barbarous  road,  and  your  long  miles  into  the 
bargain." 

"  Sure,  I  don't  deny  the  road  is  not  the  best," 
said  Rory ;  "  but  if  it's  not  good,  sure  we  give  you 
good  measure  at  all  events." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Enghshman  grumbled  ; 
Rory  had  so  ready  and  so  queer  an  answer  to  every 
objection  raised  by  the  soldier,  that,  at  last,  he 
remounted,  and  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  pro- 
ceeding at  a  very  slow  pace  along  the  vile  by-road 
they  travelled,  lest  he  might  injure  the  hoof  of  his 
charger. 

And  now,  Rory  having  effected  the  first  part  of 
his  object,  set  all  his  wits  to  work  how  he  could 
make  the  rest  of  the  road  as  little  tiresome  as  possible 
to  the  stranger ;  and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing this,  but  he  managed^  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  soldier's  secret,  touching 
thf  object  of  his  present  journey. 

In  the  doing  this,  the  scene  would  have  been  an 
amusing  one  to  a  third  person :  it  was  an  encounter 
between  phlegm  and  wit — a  trial  between  Englisn 
reserve  and  Irish  ingenuity. 
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By  the  way,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  ohservation,  that 
a  common  spring  of  action  influences  the  higher  and 
the  lower  animals,  nnder  the  drcomstances  of  op- 
pression and  pursuit.  The  oppressed  and  the  pur- 
sued haye  only  stratagem  to  encounter  force,  or 
escape  destruction.  The  fox  and  other  animals  ci 
the  chase  are  proverhial  for  their  cunning,  and  every 
conquered  people  have  heen  reduced  to  the  expedient 
of  finesse,  as  their  last  resource. 

The  slaye-driver  tells  you  that  every  n^ro  is  a 
liar.  It  is  the  violation  of  chajity  on  the  one  hand 
that  induces  the  violation  of  truth  on  the  other ;  and 
weakness,  in  all  cases,  is  thus  driven  to  decdt^  as  its 
last  defence  against  power. 

The  soldier,  in  course  of  his  conversation 

with  his  guide,  thought  himself  very  knowing  when 
he  said,  in  a  careless  way,  that  he  believed  there 
was  some  one  of  the  name  of  Pepper  lived  at  Bally- 
garth. 

"  Some  one,  is  it  V*  said  Eory,  looking  astonished ; 
"  Oh !  is  that  all  you  know  about  it  ?  Same  one, 
indeed !  By  my  conscience  an'  it's  plenty  of  them 
there  is.     The  counthry  is  overrun  with  them.** 

"  But  I  speak  of  Pepper  of  Ballygarth,"  said  the 
other. 

"  The  Peppers  o*  Ballygart  you  mane ;  for  they 
are  livin'  all  over  it  as  thick  as  rabbits  in  the  back  of 
an  owld  ditch." 
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I  mean  he  who  is  called  Gerald  Pepper  ?" 
Why  then,  indeed,  I  never  heerd  him  called 
that-arway  before,  and  I  dunna  which  o'  them  at 
all  you  mane ;  for  you  see  there  is  so  many  o' 
them,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  are  obleeged  to 
make  a  differ  betune  them  by  inyintin'  names  for 
them ;  and  so  we  call  a  smooth  skinned  chap  that 
b  among  them,  White  Pepper,  and  a  dark  fellow 
(another  o'  the  family)  Black  Pepper ;  and  there's 
a  great  long-isthreel  that  is  christened  Long  Pepper ; 
and  there  is  another  o'  them  that  is  tindher  an 
one  of  his  feet,  and  we  call  him  Pepper-corn  ;  and 
there  is  a  fine  dashin'  well  grown  blade,  the  full 
of  a  door  he  is,  long  life  to  him,  and  he  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Whole  Pepper;  and  it's  quare 
enough,  that  he  is  married  to  a  poor  little  starved 
hound  of  a  wife,  that  has  the  bittherest  tongue  ever 
was  in  a  woman's  head,  and  so  they  call  her  Ginger ; 
and  I  think  that  is  a  highly  saisoned  £Eunily  for  you. 
Now,  which  o'  them  is  it  you  mane  ?  is  it  White 
Pepper,  or  Black  Pepper,  or  Long  Pepper,  or  Whole 
Pepper,  or  Pepper-corn  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  any  of  them,"  said  the  soldier ; 
"  Gerald  Pepper  is  the  man  I  want." 

"  Oh,  you  do  want  him  ihen,"  said  Bory,  with  a 
very  peculiar  intonation  of  voice.  ''Well,  av  coorse, 
if  you  want  him,  youll  find  him ;  but  look  forenint 
you  there ;  there  you  may  see  the  owld  abbey  of. 
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Duleek  ;" — and  he  pointed   to  the   object  as  he 
spoke. 

This  was  yet  a  mile^  or  so,  distant,  and  the  day 
was  pretty  well  advanced  by  the  time  the  trarellers 
entered  the  Tillage.  Bory  asked  the  soldier  where 
it  was  his  honor's  pleasure  to  stop,  while  he  got  his 
horse  shod,  and  recommended  him  to  go  to  the 
abbey,  where,  of  course,  the  monks  would  be  proud 
to  give  ''  any  accommodation  in  life"  to  a  gentleman 
like  him.  But  this  proposal  the  soldier  did  not 
much  relish ;  for  though  stout  of  heart,  as  most  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  loath  to  be  tempted  into  any 
situation  where  he  would  have  considered  himself,  to 
a  certain  degree,  at  the  mercy  of  a  parcel  of  Popish 
monks ;— and  poisoned  viands  and  drugged  wine  were 
amongst  some  of  the  objections  which  his  Protestant 
imagination  started  at  the  proposal.  He  inquired  if 
there  was  not  any  Public  in  the  village,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  his  resolution  was  taken 
at  once,  of  sheltering  and  getting  some  refreshment 
there,  while  his  horse  should  be  under  the  hands  of 
the  blacksmith. 

Here  again,  Bory's  roguery  came  into  practice ; 
the  blacksmith  of  the  village  was  his  relative,  and  after 
depositing  the  fatigued  and  annoyed  soldier  at  the 
little  auberge^  Bory  went  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
getting  the  smith  to  "  do  the  job,''  but,  in  reality,  to 
send  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  this  was  easily  done. 
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when  the  motiTe  for  doing  so  was  communicated. 
On  his  return  to  the  Public,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
well-affected  disappointment  on  Rory's  part  at  the 
absence  of  his  near  relation,  the  smith,  as  he  told  the 
betrayed  trooper  how  *' provoking  it  was  that  he 
wasn't  in  the  forge  at  that  present, — but  was  expected 
at  every  hand's  turn,  and  that  the  very  first  instant 
minute  he  kem  home.  Ally  (that  was  his  wife)  would 
run  up  and  tell  his  honor,  and  the  horse  should  be 
shod  in  no  time/' 

*'  In  no  time  ?"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  disappointed 
look  ;  ''  You  know  I  want  to  have  him  shod  in  time." 

"  Well,  sure,  that's  what  I  mane,**  said  Rory ; 
''  that  is,  it  will  be  jist  no  time  at  all  antil  he  i8  shod.'* 

"  Indeed,  an'  you  may  believe  him,  your  honor," 
said  mine  host  of  the  Public,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
"  for  there's  no  one  he  would  do  a  sthroke  o*  work 
sooner  for,  than  Rory  Oge  here,  seein*  that  he  is  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his  own  cousin  wance 
removed." 

'*  Faith  he  is  farther  removed  than  that,"  replied 
Rory,  unable  to  contain  a  joke  ;  **  he  is  a  more  distant 
relation  than  you  think ;  but  he'll  do  the  work  with 
a  heart  and  a  half,  for  all  that,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
back ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  your  honor  might  as  well 
make  yourself  comfortable  here  antil  that  same  time, 
and  the  sorra  betther  enthertainmint  you'll  meet 
betune  this  and  the  world's  end,  than  th^  same  man 
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will  give  you ;  Lantj  Lalor  I  mane,  and  there  he  i» 
stan'm'  forninst  you ;  and  it's  not  to  his  face  I'd  say 
it,  but  behind  his  back  too,  and  often  did,  and  will 
agin,  I  hope/' 

'<  Thank  you  kindly,  Bory,"  said  lianty^  with  a 
bow  and  scrape. 

Some  refreshment  was  accordingly  prepared  for 
the  soldier,  who,  after  his  fatigue,  was  nothing  loath 
to  comfort  the  inward  man ;  the  more  particularly, 
as  it  was  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only  thing  he 
could  do,  under  existing  drcnmstancea ;  and  aft;er 
gorging  proftutely  on  the  soUds,  the  fluids  were  next 
put  under  contribution,  and,  acting  on  the  adage  that 
*'  good  eating  requires  good  drinking,"  he  ent^ed 
into  the  feeling  of  the  axiom  with  an  earnestness  that 
Sancho  Panza  himself  could  not  have  outdone,  either 
in  the  spirit  or  the  letter. 

Rory  was  in  attendance  all  the  time,  and  still 
played  his  game  of  engaging  the  stranger's  attention 
as  much  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  divert  him 
from  his  prime  object,  and  make  him  forget  the  delays 
which  were  accumulated  upon  him.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  he  asked  him  if  he  ever  "  heerd  tell  of 
the  remarkable  place  that  Duleek  was." 

"  We  made  the  place  remarkable  enough  the  other 
day,"  said  the  soldier,  with  the  insolence  which  the 
habit  of  domination  produces  in  Uttle  minds,  **  when 
we  drove  your  flying  troops  throng  the  pass  of 
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Duleek,  and  your  runaway  king  at  the  head  of  them. 
I  was  one  of  the  fifty  who  did  it*." 

Rory,  influenced  by  the  dear  object  he  had  in  \iew, 
smothered  the  indignation  he  felt  rising  to  his  throat ; 
and  as  he  might  not  exhibit  anger^  he  had  recourse 
to  sarcasm,  and  said, 

"  In  throth,  your  honor,  I  don't  wondher  at  all 
at  the  brave  things  you  done,  in  the  regard  that  it 
was  at  Duleek ;  and  sure  Duleek  was  always  remark^ 
able  for  havin'  the  bowldest  things  done  there,  and 
about,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  *  Little  Waiver,'  " 

"  What  Little  Weaver  ?"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Why  then,  an*  did  you  never  hear  of  the  Littk 
Waiver  of  Duleek  Gate  ?" 

"  Never." 

«  WeU,  that's  wondherful !  1"  said  Rory. 

"  I  don*t  see  how  its  wondherful,"  said  the  trooper, 
"  for  how  could  I  hear  of  the  Weaver  of  Duleek  when 
I  have  been  living  in  England  all  my  life  ?" 

"  Oh  murther !"  said  Rory,  in  seeming  amazement. 


*  It  was  ai  Schomberg's  sagiyreHUon  that  this  pass  was 
looked  to ;  William  had  not  attended  to  it,  and,  much  to 
Schomberg's  disappointment,  sent  only  fifty  dragoons  to  ob- 
serve it.  Leiand  reraarlcs,  that  had  not  the  king  (James)  been 
go  scandalously  intent  on  flight,  the  English  dragoons  must 
have  been  slaughtered  to  a  man,  and  the  pass  made  good. 


I 
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"an*   don't  they  know  about  the    litde  Waiver 
o'  Duleek  Gate,  in  England  ?" 

No,"  said  the  trooper ;  "how  should  they  ?" 
Oh  then  what  a  terrible  ignorant  place  England 
must  be,  not  for  to  know  about  that  I !  l" 

"  Is  it  so  very  wonderful  th^  ?"  asked  the  man 
whose  country  was  thus  aspersed. 

"Wondherfol!"  said  Rory.  "Bymysowl^it  is 
that,  that  is  wondherful." 

"  Well,  tell  it  to  me  then/'  said  the  soldier. 

"  Now,  suppose  I  was  for  to  tell  you,  you  see,  the 
divil  a  one  taste  you'd  believe  a  word  iv  it ;  and  it's 
callin'  me  a  fool  you'd  be ;  and  you'd  be  tired  into 
the  bargain  before  I  was  half  done,  for  it's  a  long 
story,  and  if  you  stopped  me  I'd  be  lost/' 

"  I  won't  stop  you." 
But  you  won't  b'lieve  it ;  and  that's  worse." 
Perhaps  I  may,"  said  the  other,  whose  curiosity 
began  to  waken. 

"  Well,  that  same  is  a  promise  any  how,  and  so 
here  goes;"  and  Rory  then  related,  with  appropriate 
voice  and  gesture,  the  following  Legend. 


(( 
(( 
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Waiver  was  obleeged  to  work  his  fingers  to  the  bone 
a'most,  to  get  them  the  bit  and  the  sup ;  but  he  didn't 
begridge  that,  for  he  was  an  indnsiherons  crayther, 
as  I  said  before,  and  it  was  \xp  airly  and  down  late 
wid  him,  and  the  loom  never  standin'  still.  Well,  it 
was  one  momin'  that  his  wife  called  to  him,  and  he 
sitting  very  busy  throwin'  the  shuttle,  and  says  she, 
*'Come  here,"  says  she,  **  jewel,  and  ate  your 
brekquest,  now  that  it's  ready/*  But  he  never 
minded  her,  but  wint  an  workin'.  So  in  a  minit  or 
two  more,  says  she,  callin'  out  to  him  agin,  '*  Arrah ! 
lave  off  slavin'  yourself,  my  darlin',  and  ate  your  bit 
o'  brekquest  while  it  is  hot.** 

"  Lave  me  alone,"  says  he,  and  he  dhruv  the 
shuttle  fasther  nor  before. 

Well,,  in  a  little  time  more,  she  goes  over  to  him 
where  he  sot,  and  says  she,  coaxin'  him  like,  <'  Thady 
dear,"  says  she,  "  the  stirabout*  will  be  stone  cowld 
if  you  don't  give  over  that  weary  work  and  come  and 
ate  it  at  wanst," 

"I'm  busy  with  a  patthem  here  that  is  brakin' 
my  heart,"  says  the  Waiver,  "  and  antil  I  complate 
it  and  masther  it  intirely,  I  won't  quit." 

"  Oh,  think  o'  the  iligant  stirabout,  that  'ill  be 
spylte  intirely." 

"  To  the  divil  with  the  stirabout,"  says  he. 

•  Porridge. 
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"  God  forgive  you,"  says  she,  "  for  corsin'  your 
good  brekquest." 

"  Aye,  and  you  too/*  says  he. 

**  Throth  you're  as  cross  as  two  sticks  this  blessed 
morning,  Thady,'*  says  the  poor  wife,  "  and  it's  a 
heayy  handM  I  haye  of  you  when  you  are  cruked  in 
your  temper ;  but  stay  there  if  you  like,  and  let 
your  stirabout  grow  cowld,  and  not  a  one  o'  me  'ill 
ax  you  agin ;"  and  with  that  off  she  wint,  and  the 
Waiver,  sure  enough,  was  mighty  crabbed,  and  the 
more  the  wife  spoke  to  him  the  worse  he  got, 
which,  you  know,  is  only  nath'ral.  Well,  he  left 
the  loom  at  last,  and  wint  over  to  the  stirabout,  and 
what  would  you  think  but  whin  he  looked  at  it,  it 
was  as  black  as  a  crow ;  for  you  see,  it  was  in  the 
hoighth  o'  the  summer,  and  the  flies  lit  upon  it  to 
that  degree,  that  the  stirabout  was  fairly  covered 
with  them. 

"  Why  then  bad  luck  to  your  impidince,"  says 
the  Waiver,  **  would  no  place  sarve  you  but  that? 
and  is  it  spyling  my  brekquest  yiz  are,  you  dirty 
bastes?"  And  with  that,  bein'  altogether  cruked 
tempered  at  the  time,  he  lifted  his  hand,  and  he 
made  one  great  slam  at  the  dish  o*  stirabout,  and 
killed  no  less  than  three  score  fmd  tin  ffiea  at  the  one 
blow.  It  was  three  score  and  tin  exactly,  for  he 
counted  the  carcases  one  by  one,  and  laid  them  out 
an  a  clane  plate,  for  to  view  them. 
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Well,  he  Mt  a  pofwerM  sperit  nsbi'  in  liim,  filien 
be  seen  tlie  slaughther  he  done,  at  one  hlow,  and 
"with  thaty  he  got  as  oonsaited  as  the  -very  dickens, 
and  not  a  sthroke  more  woik  he'd  do  that  day,  hnt 
out  he  wint,  and  was  fractions  and  impidint  to 
every  one  he  met,  and  was  sqnarein'  np  into  their 
faces  and  saying  **  Look  at  that  fist !  that's  the  fist 
that  killed  three  score  and  tin  at  one  hlow — 
Whoo!" 

With  that  all  the  neighbours  thought  he  was 
crack'd'*',  and  faith  the  poor  wife  herself  thought 
the  same  when  he  kem  home  in  the  evenin',  afther 
spendin'  every  rap  he  had  in  dhrink^  and  swag- 
gerin'  about  the  place^  and  lookin'  at  his  hand  every 
minit. 

"  Indeed  an'  your  hand  is  very  dirty,  sure  enough, 
Thady  jewel,"  says  the  poor  wife,  and  thrue  for  her, 
for  he  rowled  into  a  ditch  comin'  home.  "  You'd 
betther  wash  it,  darlin'." 

**  How  dar'  you  say  dirty  to  the.greatest  hand  in 
Ireland  ?"  says  he,  going  to  bate  her. 

•*  Well,  it's  nat  dirty,"  says  she. 

"  It  is  throwin'  away  my  time  I  have  been  all  my 
life,"  says  he,  "  livin'  with  you  at  all,  and  stuck  at  a 
loomi  nothin'  but  a  poor  Waiver,  when  it  is  Saint 

*  Deranged. 
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Greoi^  or  the  Dhra^n  I  ongbt  to  be^  whidi  is  two 
of  the  siven  champions  o'  Christendom." 

^^Well,  snppose  they  christened  him  twipe  as 
much,*'  says  the  wife,  "  sure  what's  that  to  uz  V* 

"  Don't  put  in  your  prate,"  says  he,  "  you  igno- 
rant sthrap,*'  says  he.  "You're  vulgar,  woman — 
you're  vulgar — mighty  vulgar ;  but  I'll  have  nothin' 
more  to  say  to  any  dirty  snakin'  thrade  again— divil 
a  morewaivin'  I'll  do." 

"  Oh,  Thady  dear^  and  whatll  the  children  do 
then  ?" 

"  Let  them  go  play  marvels,"  says  he. 

"  That  would  be  but  poor  feedin'  for  them, 
rhady." 

*'  They  shan't  want  for  feedin',"  says  he,  *'  for 
it's  a  rich  man  I'll  be  soon,  and  a  great  man  too." 

"  Usha,  but  I'm  glad  to  hear  it^  darlin', — though 
I  dunna  how  it's  to  be,  but  I  think  you  had  betther 
go  to  bed,  Thady." 

*'  Don't  talk  to  me  of  any  bed,  but  the  bed  o' 
glory,  woman,"  says  he,— lookin'  mortial  grand* 

''  Oh !  Grod  send  we'll  all  be  in  glcnry  yet,"  says 
the  wife,  crassm'  herself;  **  but  go  to  sieepf  Thady, 
for  this  present." 

**  I'll  sleep  with  the  brave  yit,"  says  he. 

"  Indeed  an'  a  brave  sleep  will  do  you  a  power  o' 
good,  my  darlin'/'  says  she. 

''  And  it's  I  that  will  be  the  knight  1 1"  says  he. 

2  F 
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**  All  nighty  if  you  plaze,  Thady/'  says  she. 

"  None  o'  your  coaxin,"  says  he.  *'  I'm  detarmined 
•on  it/ and  I'll  set  off  immediantly,  and  he  a  kn^ht 
arriant." 

"  A  what  I !  !'*  says  she. 
A  knight  arriant,  woman." 
Lord  be  good  to  me,  what's  that  ?"  says  she. 

'^  A  knight  arriant  is  a  rale  gintleman,*'  says  he, 

going  round  the  world  for  sport,  with  a  swoord  by 
ais  side,  takin'  whatever  he  plazes, — for  himself; 
and  that's  a  knight  arriant,"  says  he. 

"  Just  a'most  Hke  yourself,  sir/'  said  RoTy»  ^th 
a  sly  sarcastic  look  at  the  trooper,  who  sat  listening 
to  him  with  a  sort  of  half  stupid,  half  drunken 
wonder. 

Well,  sure  enough  he  wint  about  among  his 
neighbours  the  next  day,  and  he  got  an  owld  kittle 
from  one,  and  a  saucepan  from  another,  and  he  took 
them  to  the  tailor,  and  he  sewed  him  up  a  shuit  o' 
tin  clothes  like  any  knight  arriant,  and  he  borrowed 
a  pot  lid,  and  that,  he  was  rery  partic'lar  about, 
bekase  it  was  his  shield,  and  he  wint  to  a  frind  o' 
his,  a  painther  and  glazier,  and  made  him  paint  an 
his  shield  in  big  letthers — 

"  I'm  the  man  op  all  min. 

That  kill'd  three  score  and  tin. 

At  a  blow." 
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"  When  the  people  sees  thati^  says  the  Waiver  to 
himself,  ''  the  sorra  one  will  dar  for  to  come  near 
me. 

And  with  that,  he  towld  the  wife  to  scour  out  the 
small  iron  pot  for  him, ''  for/'  ^ys  he,  ''  it  will  make 
an  iligant  helmet;" — and  when  it  was  done,  he  put 
it  an  his  head,  and  his  wife  said,  ''  Oh,  murther, 
Thady  jewel,  is  it  puttm'  a  great  heavy  iron  pot  an 
your  head  you  are,  by  way  iv  a  hat  ?*' 

"  Sartinly,"  says  he,  "  for  a  knight  arriant  should 
always  have  a  woight  an  his  brain/' 

**  But,  Thady  dear,"  says  the  wife,  "  there's  a 
hole  in  it,  and  it  can't  keep  oiit  the  weather." 

"  It  will  be  the  cooler,"  says  he,  puttin'  it  an 
him  ; — "  besides,  if  I  don't  like  it,  it  is  aisy  to  stop 
it  with  a  wisp  o'  sthraw,  or  the  like  o'  that." 

'^The  three  legs  of  it  looks  mighty  quare,  stickin' 
up,"— says  she. 

"  Every  helmet  has. a  spike  stickin'  out  o'  the  top 
of  it,"  says  the  weaver,  "  and  if  mine  has  three,  it's 
only  the  grandher  it  is." 

"  Well,"  says  the  wife,  getting  bitther  at  last,  "  all 
I  can  say  is,  it  isn't  the  first  sheep's  head  was 
dhress'd  in  it" 

'*  Your  sarvanty  mfCam^'  says  he ;  and  off  he  set. 

Well,  he  was  in  want  of  a  hone,  and  so  he  wint 
to  a  field  hard  by,  where  the  miller's  horse  was 
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grazing  that  used  to  carry  tlie  ground  eom  round 
the  coonthiy.  *^  This  is  the  idintical  hone  for  me," 
says  the  wairer  ;  "  he  is  used  to  canyin*  floor  and 
male ;  and  whst  am  I  hut  ^ntJUmter  o'  shovehy  in  a 
coat  o'  mail ;  so  that  the  horse  won't  be  put  oat  i? 
his  way  in  the  histe." 

But  as  he  was  ridin'  him  out  o'  the  field,  vho 
should  see  him  hot  the  miikr.  **  Is  it  ataliii'  my 
horse  you  are,  honest  man  ?"  says  the  miller. 

''  No/'  says  the  waiver,  ''  I'm  only  gain*  to  aaer- 
cise  him/'  says  he,  **  in  the  cool  o'  the  evenin* ;  it  will 
be  good  for  his  health/' 

^  Thank  yon  kindly/'  says  the  miller,  '*  but  lave 
him  where  he  is,  andyou'Uoble^e  me,*' 

**  I  can't  afford  it,"  says  the  waiter,  itmnin'  the 
horse  at  the  ditch. 

''  Bad  lack  to  your  impidince,"  says  the  miller, 
''  youVe  as  much  tin  about  you  as  a  thrayeffin' 
tinker,  but  youVe  more  brass.  Come  bade  here,  yon 
yagabone,"  says  he. 

But  he  was  late  ; — away  galloped  the  waiver,  and 
took  the  road  to  Dublin,  for  he  thought  the  best 
thiug  he  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  King  o'  Dublin 
—  (for  Dublin  was  a  grate  place  thin,  and  had  a 
king  iv  it's  own) — and  he  thought,  may  be,  the  King 
o'  Dublin  would  give  him  work.  Well,  he  was 
four  days  goin'  to  Dublin,  for  the  baste  was  not  the 
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hesty  and  the  roads  worse^  not  all  as  one  was  now ; 
hat  there  was  no  turnpikes  then,  glory  be  to  God*  ! ! 
Whin  he  got  to  Dublin,  he  wint  sthrait  to  the 
palace,  and  whin  he  got  into  the  coort  yard  he  let 
his  horse  go  and  graze  about  the  place,  for  the  grass 
was  growin'  out  betune  the  stones ;  eyery  thing 
was  flourishin'  thin,  in  Dublin,  you  see.  Well, 
the  kmg  was  lookin'  out  of  his  dhrawin'  room  windy, 
for  diyarshin,  whin  the  waiver  kem  in;  but  the 
waiver  pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  he  wint  over  to 
a  stone  sate,  undher  the  windy — for  you  see,  there 
was  stone  sates  all  round  about  the  place  for  the 
accommodation  o'  the  people— for  the  king  was  a 
dacent,  oblee^'  man  : — ^well,  as  I  said,  the  waiver 
wint  over  and  lay  down  an  one  o*  the  sates,  just 
undher  the  king*s  windy,  andpurtendedto  go  asleep ; 
but  he  took  care  to  turn  out  the  front  of  his  shield 
that  had  the  letthers  an  it — well,  my  dear,  with  that 
the  king  calls  out  to  one  of  the  lords  of  his  coort  that 
was  standin'  behind  him,  howldin'  up  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  accordin'  to  rayson,  and  says  he,  "  Look 
here,"  says  he,  ''what  do  you  think  of  a  vagabone 
like  that,  comin'  undher  my  very  nose  to  go  sleep  ? 
It  is  thrue  I'm  a  good  king,"  says  he,   ''and  I 


*  I  must  crave  pardon  for  this  little  anaehronism  of  Rory*f ; 
for  I  believe  there  were  not  any  tampike  laws  enacted  in  Ire- 
land until  early  in  Anne's  reig^n. 
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'commodate  the  people  by  hayin'  sates  for  diem  t* 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  raycreation  and  contimplatiott 
of  seein'  me  here,  lookin'  out  a'  my  drawhi'  room 
windy,  for  divarshin ;  but  that  is  no  rayson  they  are 
to  make  a  hotel  o'  the  place,  and  come  and  sleep 
here. — Who  is  it  at  all  ?"  says  the  kiii^. 

'^  Not  a  one  o'  me  knows,  plaze  yonr  majesty." 
'^  I  think  he  must  be  a  furriner*,''  says  the  king^ 
''bekase  his  dhress  is  outlandish." 

'^  And  doesn't  know  manners,  more  betoken,''  says 
the  lord. 

"  1*11  go  down  and  circumspect  him  mys^"  sap 
the  king ; — "  folly  me,"  says  he  to  the  lord,  waTin' 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  dignadons 
manner. 

Down  he  wint  accordianly,  followed  by  the  lord ; 
and  when  he  wint  over  to  where  the  waiver  was 
lying,  sure  the  first  thing  he  seen  was  his  shield 
with  the  big  letthers  an  it,  and  with  that,  says  he 
to  the  lord,  "  By  dad,"  says  he,  '*  this  is  the  very 
man  I  want." 

For  what,  plaze  your  majesty  ?"  says  the  lord. 
To  kill  that  vagabone  dragghin,  to  be  sure,"  sajs 
the  king. 

"  Sure,  do  you  think  he  could  kill  him,"  says  the 
lord,  "when  all  the   stoutest  knights  in  the  land 

*  Foreigner. 


« 
« 
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wasn't  aiquil  to  it^  but  never  kem  back,  and  was  ate 
up  alive  by  the  cruel  desaiver." 

"  Sure,  don't  you  see  there,"  says  the  king, 
pointin'  at  the  shield,  "  that  he  killed  three  score  and 
tin  at  one  blow ;  and  the  man  that  done  that,  I  think, 
is  a  match  for  any  thing." 

So,  with  that,  he  wint  over  to  the  waiver  and 
shuck  him  by  the  shouldher  for  to  wake  him,  and  the 
waiver  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  just  wakened,  and  the 
king  says  to  him,  "  Gk)d  save  you,'*  said  he. 

"God  save  you  kindly,'*  says  the  waiver,  pur- 
tendifC  he  was  quite  onknowst  who  he  was  spakin'  to. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,"  says  the  king,  "  that 
you  make  so  free,  good  man  ?" 

"No  indeed,"  says  the  waiver,  "you  have  the 
advantage  o'  me." 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  says  the  king,  moighty  high , 
"  sure,  ain't  I  the  king  o'  Dublin  ?"  says  he. 

The  waiver  dhropped  down  an  his  two  knees  for- 
ninst  the  king,  and  says  he,  "  I  beg  God's  pardon 
and  your's  for  the  Uberty  I  tuk ;  plaze  your  holiness, 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  it." 

"  No  offince,"  says  the  king ;  "get  up,  good  man, 
— And  what  brmgs  you  here  ?"  says  he. 

"  I'm  in  want  o'  work,  plaze  your  riverince,"  says 
the  waiver. 

"  Well,  suppose  I  give  you  work  ?"  says  the  kmg. 
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'^  m  be  proud  to  sane  joa»  mj  loid,"  scys  the 
waiTcr. 

''Yeiy  well"  says  tlie  kmg.  ''Toa  killed  tkree 
score  and  tm  at  one  blow,  I  midentan',"  saja  the 
king. 

*'  Tis,"  says  the  waiver ;  **  that  was  Uie  last 
thrifle  o'  work  I  done,  and  I'm  afeard  my  hand  'ill 
go  ont  o'  practice  if  I  don't  get  some  job  to  dp^  at 
wanst." 

"  You  shall  have  a  job  immediantty/'  saya  the 
king.  ''It  is  not  three  score  and  tin  or  any  fine 
thing  like  that ;  it  b  only  a  blagoard  dhraggin,  that 
is  distnrbin'  the  connthry  and  minvtin'  my  tinanthry 
wid  aitin'  their  powlthry,  and  I'm  lost  for  want  of 
eggs/'  says  the  king. 

"  Throth  thin,  plaze  your  worship,"  says  the  waiver, 
''  you  look  as  yollow  as  if  you  swallowed  twelve  yolks, 
this  minit." 

''  Well,  I  want  this  dragghin  to  be  killed,"  says 
the  king.  ''  It  will  be  no  throuble  in  life  to  you ; 
and  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  isn't  betther  worth  yoor 
while,  for  he  isn't  worth  fearin*  at  all ;  only  I  must 
tell  you,  that  he  lives  in  the  county  Galway,  in  the 
middle  of  a  bog,  and  he  has  an  advantage  in  that." 

''Oh,  I  don't  value  it  in  the  laste,"  says  the 
waiver ;  "  for  the  last  three  score  and  tin  I  killed  was 
in  a  soft  place" 
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*'  When  Tnll  yoa  undhertake  the  job  then?"  says 
the  king. 

Let  me  at  him  at  wanst,"  says  the  waiver. 
That's  what  I  like/'  says  the  king ;  <^  ycm're  the 
Tery  man  for  my  money,"  says  he. 

"  Talkin'  of  money,"  says  the  "waiver,  "  by  the 
same  token,  I'll  want  a  thrifle  o'  change  from  you  fta 
my  thravellin'  charges." 

''  As  much  as  you  plaze,"  says  the  king ;  and  with 
the  word,  he  brought  him  into  his  doset,  where  there 
was  an  owld  stockin'  in  an  oak  chest,  burstin'  wid 
goolden  guineas. 

"  Take  as  many  as  you  plaze,"  says  the  king : 
and  sure  enough,  my  dear,  the  little  waiver  stuffed 
his  tin  clothes  as  full  as  they  could  howld  with 
them. 

*'  Now,  I'm  ready  for  the  road,"  says  the  waiver. 

•*  Very  well,'*  says  the  king ;  "  but  you  must  have 
a  fresh  horse,"  says  he. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  says  the  waiver,  who  thought 
he  might  as  well  exchange  the  miller's  owld  garron 
for  a  betther. 

And  maybe  it's  wondherin*  you  are,  that  the 
waiver  would  think  of  goin'  to  fight  the  dhraggin 
aflher  what  he  heard  about  him,  when  he  was 
purtendin'  to  be  asleep  :  but  he  had  no  sitch  notion : 
all  he  intended  was, — to  fob  thegoold,  and  ride  back 
again  to  Duleek  with  his  gains  and  a  good  horse. 
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Bat  you  see,  cute  as  the  waiyer  was,  the  king  was 
cuter  still ;  for  these  high  quolity,  you  see»  is  great 
desaivers ;  and  so  the  horse  the  waiver  was  put  an, 
was  lamed  an  purpose ;  and  sure,  the  minit  he  was 
mounted,  away  powdhered  the  horse,  and  the  divil  a 
toe  he*  d  go  hut  right  down  to  Gralway.  Well,  for 
four  days  he  was  goin*  evermore,  until  at  last  the 
waiver  seen  a  crowd  o'  people  runnin*  as  if  owld  Nick 
was  at  their  heels,  and  they  shoutin'  a  thousand 
murdhers  and  cryin' ;  "  The  dragghin,  the  dragghin !" 
and  he  couldn't  stop  the  horse  nor  make  him  turn 
back,  but  away  he  pelted  right  fomiost  the  terrible 
baste  that  was  comin'  up  to  him,  and  there  was  the 
most  ne/aariaiis  smell  o'  sulphur,  savin'  your  pre- 
sence, enough  to  knock  you  down;  and  faith  the 
waiver  seen  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  so  he  threwn 
himself  off  the  horse  and  made  to  a  three  that  was 
growin*  nigh  hand,  and  away  he  clambered  up  into  it 
as  nimble  as  a  cat ;  and  not  a  minit  had  he  to  spare, 
for  the  dragghin  kem  up  in  a  powerful  rage,  and  he 
devoured  the  horse,  body  and  bones,  in  less  than  no 
time ;  and  then  he  began  to  sniffle  and  scent  about 
for  the  waiver,  and  at  last  he  clapt  his  eye  an  him, 
where  he  was,  up  in  the  three,  and  says  lie,  "In 
throth,  you  might  as  well  come  down  out  o'  that," 
says  he,  "  for  I'll  have  you  as  sure  as  eggs  is  mate." 
**  Divil  a  fut  I'll  go  down,"  says  the  waiver, 
"  Sorra  care,  I  care,"  says  the  dragghin,  *'  for  you're 
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as  good  as  ready  money  in  my  pocket  this  minit; 
for  ril  lie  undher  this  three/'  says  he,  "  and  sooner 
or  later  you  must  fall  to  my  share;"  and  sure 
enough  he  sot  down,  and  hegan  to  pick  his  teeth 
with  his  tail,  aflher  the  heavy  hrekquest  he  made 
that  momin'  (for  he  ate  a  whole  village,  let  alone 
the  horse),  and  he  got  dhrowsy  at  last,  and  fell 
asleep  ;  hut  hefore  he  wint  to  sleep,  he  wound  him- 
self all  round  ahout  the  three,  all  as  one  as  a  lady 
windin'  rihhon  round  her  finger,  so  that  the  waiver 
could  not  escape.  . 

Well,  as  soon  as  the  waiver  knew  he  was  dead 
asleep,  by  the  snorin'  of  him — and  every  snore  he  let 
out  of  him  was  Hke  a  clap  o*  thunder — 

Here  the  trooper  began  to  exhibit  some  symptoms 
of  following  the  dragon's  example, —and  perhaps  the 
critics  will  say,  no  wonder,  ~  but  Bory,  notwithstand- 
ing, pursued  the  recital  of  the  legend. 

That  minit,  the  waiver  began  to  creep  down  the 
three,  as  cautious  as  a  fox;  and  he  was  very  nigh 
hand  the  bottom,  when,  bad  cess  to  it,  a  thievin' 
branch  he  was  dipindin'  an,  bruk,  and  down  he  fell . 
right  a  top  o*  the  dhraggin :  but  if  he  did,  good  luck 
was  an  his  side,  for  where  should  he  fall  but  with  his 
two  legs  right  acrass  the  dhraggin*8  neck,  and,  my 
jew'l,  he  laid  howlt  o'  the  haste's  ears,  and  there  he 
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kept  his  grip,  for  the  dhraggin  wakened  and  enday* 
▼oured  for  to  hite  him  ;  but,  you  see,  by  raison  the 
waiyer  was  behind  his  ears,  he  could  not  come  at 
him,  and,  with  that,  he  endayroured  for  to  shake 
him  off ;  but  the  divil  a  stir  could  he  stir  the  waiyer ; 
and  though  he  shuk  'all  the  scales  an  his  body,  he 
could  not  turn  the  scale  agin  the  waiyer. 

"  By  the  hokey,  this  is  too  bad  intirely,"  says  the 
dhraggin ;  "  but  if  you  won't  let  go,'*  says  be,  **  by 
the  powers  o*  wildfire,  I'll  giye  you  a  ride  that  'ill 
astonish  your  siyen  small  sinses,  my  boy;"  and, 
with  that,  away  he  flew  Uke  mad ;  and  where  do 
you  think  he  did  fly  ?  by  dad,  he  flew  sthraight 
for  Dublin — diyil  a  less.  But  the  waiyer  bein'  an 
his  neck  was  a  great  disthress  to  him,  and  he  would 
rather  have  had  him  an  inside  passenger ;  bat,  any 
way,  he  flew  and  he  flew  till  he  kem  slap  up  agin  the 
palace  o'  the  king ;  for,  bein'  blind  with  the  rage,  he 
neyer  seen  it,  and  he  knocked  his  brains  out ;  that 
is,  the  small  thrifle  he  had,  and  down  he  fell  spache- 
less.  An'  you  see,  good  luck  would  haye  it,  that  the 
king  o'  Dublin  was  lookin'  out  iy  his  dhrawin-room 
windy,  for  diyarshin,  that  day  also,  and  whin  he  seen 
the  waiver  ridin*  an  the  fiery  dhraggin  (for  he  was' 
blazin'  like  a  tar-banrel),  he  called  out  to  his 
coortyers  to  come  and  see  the  show.  "  By  the! 
powdhiers  o'  war,  here  comes  the  knight  aniant,' 
says  the  king,   ''  ridin'  the  dhraggin  that's  all  afire, 
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and  if  he  gets  into  the  palace,  yiz  must  be  ready 
wid  the  Jlre  inginee*"  says  he,  *'  for  to  put  kirn 
out  J'  But  when  they  seen  the  dhraggin  fall  out- 
side, they  all  run  down  stairs  and  scampered  into  the 
palace-yard  for  to  circumspect  the  euroeity  ;  and  by 
the  time  they  got  down,  the  waiver  had  got  off  o*  the 
dhraggin*  s  neck,  and  runnin'  up  to  the  king,  says  he, 
"  Plaze  your  holiness,"  says  he,  ''  I  did  not  think 
myself  worthy  of  kilh'n'  this  facetious  baste,  so  I 
brought  him  to  yourself  for  to  do  him  the  honor  of 
decripitation  by  your  own  royal  five  fingers.  But  I 
tamed  him  first,  before  I  allowed  him  the  Hberty  for 
to  dar"  to  appear  in  your  royal  prisince,  and  you'll 
oblige  me  if  you'll  just  make  your  mark  with  your 
own  hand  upon  the  onruly  hastens  neck."  And  with 
that,  the  king,  sure  enough,  dhrew  out  his  swoord 
and  took  the  head  aff  the  dirty  brute,  as  clone  as  a 
new  pin.  Well,  there  was  great  rejoicin'  in  the  coort 
that  the  dhraggin  was  killed  ;  and  says  the  king  to 
the  Httle  waiver  says  he,  "  Tou  are  a  knight  arriant 
as  it  is,  and  so  it  would  be  no  use  for  to  knight  you 
over  agin ;  but  I  will  make  you  a  lord,"  says  he. 

*'  Oh  Lord !"  says  the  waiver,  thnndersthruck, 
Uke,  at  his  own  good  luck. 

<'I  will,"  says  the  king ;  ''and  as  you  are  the  first 


*  Showing  the  great  antiquity  of  these  machines. 
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man  I  ever  heer'd  tell  of  tltat  rode  a  dhra^^  yoa 
shall  be  called  Lord  Mount  Tibxtf^a,"  says  he. 

"  And  Where's  my  estates,  plaze  your  hotinesat" 
mys  the  waiver,  yrim  always  had  a  sharp  look-out 
aftber  the  mtun  chance. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  foi^t  that,"  says  the  king.  "  It  is 
my  royal  pleasure  to  provide  well  for  you,  and  for 
that  rayson  I  make  you  a  present  of  all  the  dhmg- 
gins  in  the  world,  and  give  you  pown  over  them  from 
this  out,"  says  he*. 

*  Not  any  of  thin  GuriouB  propertj  remains,  uie  what  il 
eft  in  the  memory  oF  tbe  chronicler;  and  I  regret  to  Mj,  a 
ireat  many  Irilh  eatates  are  in  the  lame  tony  condition. 

One  iatereiting  relic,  howeTer,  baa  escaped  the  otherwlw 
UDlienal  decay  that  haa  IhUen  on  the  coble  house  of  Hoeat 
Dra^n.  It  is  the  genealogy  and  armorial  bearloga  of  the 
family,  which  will,  no  doabt,  afford  matter  of  apeculstion  to 
the  antiquary.  Perhaps  the  ingeDious  Sir  Wiiliam  Bethus, 
Uliter  King,  could  giie  some  further  Information  on  the 
•object 


Tbadyor  Tbaddeoa,  Patriarch  of  thii  fiunllye,  ma  of 
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"  Is  that  all  ?"  says  the  waiver. 

"  All  V   says  the  kmg.     "  Why  yon  ongrateftl 


Phoenician  descente.  There  is  a  tradytioneln  y*  familye  that 
y*  arte  of  waivyDge  was  lirste  introdaced  into  Irelonde  by 
themme  from  Tyre,  theye  beinge  thence  called  Tyros,  since  y* 
whiche  tyme  all  beginners  so-everre,  are  so-called.  Hence 
alsoe  is  it  inferred  that  y«  Redde  Kertle»  which  prevails 
amongste  y«  Irishers  is  of  y«  true  Tyrian  Dye  ;  which  hath 
soe  moche  disturbed  y«  repose  of  y*  curious,  heretofore. 

**  Thisse  noble  familye  beareth  (or  their  acbievemente  and 
bathe  for  theire  Shiblob,  a  potte  lidde  proppere,  quurterlye 
of  three :  Arg^nte,  Axure,  and  Gules :  Ande  overre  all  a 
younge  chylde  displayed,  proper*.  The  same  withinne  a 
Horse  coUarr  propperre,  charged  as  an  honnorrable  distinction 
for  valoure  and  prowesse  with  *  Drag-onnet.' 

*'  Crestb.  Onne  a  waiverrs  shuttle  Or.  a  potte,  charged 
with  Stirre-a-bowte  and  potte-sticke — all  propperret* 

**  SuPPoBTBRS.  Dexterre  a  Dragonne  Qules,  winges 
elevated  Or — Sinisterre  a  file  Azure§. 

«  MoTTOB.    I  flie||." 


*  This  allusion  to  the  weaver's  large  family,  by  a  child, 
three  quarterly ^  is  very  happy. 

f  A  play  on  the  word  Dragon  (a  practice  common  in 
ancient  heraldry),  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  horse  eollar 
and  the  conquered  monster. 

t  Very  proper. 

§  A  blue  bottle,  evidently. 

n  A  triple  allusion  to  the  weaver's  first  heroic  deed,  his 
masterly  retreat  from  the  dragon,  and  his  homeward  flight 
upon  him. 
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little  yagabone^  was  the  like  ever  given  to  anj  man 
before  ?" 

'*  I  blieve  not,  indeed,"  says  the  waiver  ;  "  many 
thanks  to  your  majesty." 

''  But  that  is  not  all  I'll  do  for  you,"  says  the 
king ;  "  1*11  give  you  my  daughther  too,  in  mar- 
riage/' says  he.  Now,  you  see,  that  was  nothin' 
more  than  what  he  promised  the  waiver  in  his  first 
promise ;  for,  by  all  accounts,  the  king's  daughther 
was  the  greatest  dhraggin  ever  was  seen,  and  had  the 
divil's  own  tongue,  and  a  beard  a  yard  long»  which 
she  purtended  was  put  an  her,  by  way  of  a  penance, 
by  Father  Mukahy,  her  confissor ;  but  it  was  wdl 
known  was  in  the  family  for  ages,  and  no  wondher  it 
was  so  long,  by  rayson  of  that  same. 

Rory  paused.— He  thought  that  not  only  the 
closed  eyes  but  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  soldier, 
gave  sure  evidence  of  sleep ;  and  in  another  minute 
an  audible  snore  gave  notice  that  he  might  spare 
himself  any  further  trouble  ;  and,  forthwith,  the 
chronicler  of  The  Little  Weaver  stole  softly  out  of 
the  room. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CONCLUSION  or  THE  WHITE  HORSE  OF  THE  PEPPERS. 

Let  the  division  I  haye  made  in  my  chapters  serve, 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  an  imaginary  houndary 
Between  the  past  day  and  the  ensuing  morning.  Let 
him,  in  his  own  fancy,  also,  settle  how  the  soldier 
watched,  slept,  dreamt,  or  waked  through  this  inter-^ 
val.  Rory  did  not  make  his  appearance,  however 
he  had  left  the  Puhlic  on  the  preceding  evening, 
having  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for  carry- 
ing on  the  affair  he  had  taken  in  hand ;  so  that  the 
Englishman,  on  inquiry,  found  Rory  had  departed, 
being  **  obhged  to  lave  the  place  early  on  his  own 
business,  but  sure  his  honor  could  have  any  accom- 
modation in  life  he  wanted,  in  the  regard  of  a  guide, 
or  the  like  o'  that." 

Now,  for  this,  Rory  had  provided  also,  having 
arranged  with  the  keepers  of  the  Public,  to  whom  he 
confided  every  thing  connected  with  the  affair,  that 
in  case  the  trooper  should  ask  for  a  guide,  they  should 
recommend  him  a  certain  young  imp,  the  son  of 
Ror/s  cousin,  the  blacksmith,  and  one  of  the  most 
mischievous,  knowing,  and  daring  young  vagabonds 
in  the  parish. 

2  G 
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To  such  guidance^  therefore,  did  the  Englishman 
commit  himself  on  this,  the  third  day  of  his  search 
after  the  lands  of  the  Peppers,  which  still  remained 
a  Terra  Incognita  to  him ;  and  the  hoy,  heing  pre- 
\i0usl7  tutored  upon  the  duties  he  was  to  perform 
in  his  new  capacity,  was  not  one  likely  to  enlighten 
him  upon  the  suhject.  The  system  of  the  preceding 
day  was  acted  upon,  except  the  casting  of  the 
horse's  shoe  ;  but  by> roads  and  crooked  lanes  were 
put  in  requisition,  and  every  avenue,  but  the  one 
really  leading  to  his  object,  tha  trooper  was  made  to 
traverse. 

The  boy  afPected  simplicity  or  ignorance,  as  best 
suited  his  purposes,  to  escape  any  inconyenient 
interrogatory  or  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
stranger,  and,  at  last,  the  young  guide  turned  up  a 
small  rugged  lane,  down  whose  gentle  slope  some 
water  was  slowly  trickHng  amongst  stones  and  mud. 
On  arriving  at  its  extremity,  he  proceeded  to  throw 
down  some  sods,  and  pull  away  some  brambles,  which 
seemed  to  be  placed  there  as  an  artificial  barrier  to 
an  extensive  field  that  lay  beyond  the  lane. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  said  the  soldier. 

"Makin*  a  convenience  for  your  honor  to  get 
through  the  gap,'*  said  the  boy. 

"  There  is  no  road  there,"  said  the  other. 

"  Oh  no,  plaze  your  honor,"  said  the  young  rascal, 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  an  affectation  of  simplicity 
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that  might  have  deceived  Machiavel  himself. — "  It's 
not  a  road,  sir,  hut  a  short  cut/' 

"  Cut  it  as  short  then  as  you  can,  my  hoy,"  said 
the  soldier  (the  only  good  thing  he  ever  said  in  his 
life),  •*  for  your  short  cut»  in  this  country  are  the 
longest  I  ever  knew — I*d  rather  go  a  round." 

"  So  we  must  go  round,  hy  the  hottom  o'  this 
field,  sir,  and  then,  over  the  hill  heyant  there,  we 
come  out  an  the  road." 

"  Then  there  is  a  rpad  heyond  the  hill  ?" 
"  A  fine  road,  sir,"  said  the  hoy,   who,   having 
cleared  a  passage  for  the  horseman,  proceeded  before 
him  at  a  smart  pace,  and  led  him  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  a  small  valley,  intersected  hy  a  sluggish 
stream  which  ran  at  its  foot.    When  the  boy  arrived 
at  this  valley,  he  stepped  briskly  across  it,  though 
the  water  splashed  up  about  his  feet  at  every  bound 
he  gave,  and  dashing  on  through  the  stream,  he 
arrived  at  the  other  side  by  the  time  the  trooper  had 
reached  the  nearer  one.     Here,  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  pull  up,  for  his  horse,  at  the  first  step  sank  so 
deep,  that  the  animal  instinctively  withdrew  his  foot 
from  the  treacherous  morass. 

The  trooper  called  after  his  guide,  who  was  pro-' 
needing  up  the  opposite  acclivity,  and  the  hoy  turned 
Tound. 
'*  I  can't  pass  this,  boy,"  said  the  soldier. 
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The  boy  faced  the  hill  again^  without  any  reply, 
and  recommenced  his  ascent  at  a  rapid  pace. 

*'  Come  back>  you  young  scoundrel,  or  I'll  shoot 
you,"  said  the  soldier,  drawing  his  pistol  from  his 
holster.  The  boy  still  continued  his  flight,  and  the 
trooper  fired — ^but  ineffectually — ^upon  which  the 
boy  stopped,  and  after  making  a  contemptuous 
action  at  the  Englishman,  rushed  up  the  accUyity, 
and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  small  arms^  and 
shortly  after  out  of  sight,  having  passed  the  summit 
of  the  hill. 

The  EngUshman's  vexation  was  excessive,  at  find- 
ing himself  thus  left  in  such  a  helpless  situation. 
For  a  long  time  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  spot  in 
the  marsh  he  might  make  his  crossing  good  upon, 
but  in  vain, — and  after  nearly  an  hour  spent  ia 
this  useless  endeavour,  he  was  forced  to  turn  back 
and  strive  to  unravel  the  maze  of  twisting  and 
twining  through  which  he  had  been  led,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  on  some  highway,  where  a 
chance  passenger  might  direct  him  in  finding  bis 
road. 

This  he  failed  to  accomplish,  and  darkness  at 
length  overtook  him,  in  a  wild  country  to  which  he 
was  an  utter  stranger.  He  still  continued,  however, 
cautiously  to  progress  along  the  road  on  which  he 
was  benighted,  and  at  length  the  twinkling  of  a 
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distant  light  rased  some  hope  of  succour  in  his 
"feart. 

Keeping  this  beacon  in  view^  the  benighted  travel- 
T  made  his  way,  as  well  as  he  might,  until,  by  favor 
r  the  glimmer  he  so  opportunely  discovered,  he,  at 
st,  found  himself  in  front  of  the  house  whence  the 
jht  proceeded.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which, 
fcer  two  or  three  loud  summonses,  was  opened  to 
m,  and  then,  briefly  stating  the  distressing  circum- 
ances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  requested  shelter 
r  the  night. 

The  domestic  who  opened  the  door  retired  to  de- 
er the  stranger's  message  to  the  owner  of  the 
•use,  who  immediately  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
ce,  and,  with  a  reserved  courtesy,  invited  the 
anger  to  enter. 

*'  Allow  me  first  to  see  my  horse  stabled,"  said  the 
dier. 

"  He  shall  be  cared  for,"  said  the  other. 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  returned  the  blunt  English- 
man, '*  if  I  wish  to  see  him  in  his  stall.  It  has 
been  a  hard  day  for  the  poor  brute,  and  I  fear  one 
of  his  hoofs  is  much  injured,  how  £ur,  I  am  anxious 
to  see." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"   said  the  gentleman,  who 
ordered  a  menial  to  conduct  the  stranger  to  the 
stable. 
There,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  the  soldier  ex- 
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amined  the  extent  of  injury  his  charger  bad  sus- 
tained, and  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  next 
day  would  find  him  totally  unserviceable.  After 
venting  many  a  hearty  curse  on  Irish  roads  and 
Irish  guides,  he  was  retiring  from  the  stable,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  superb  white  horse, 
and  much  as  he  was  engrossed  by  his  present  annoy- 
ance, the  noble  proporticms  of  the  animal  were  too 
striking  to  be  overlooked;  after  jiHrnlTJ^g  all  Ins 
parts,  be  said  to  the  attendant,  ^  What «  beautifiil 
creature  this  is — " 

''  Throth,  you  may  say  that,"  was  the  answer. 

'*  What  a  charger  he  would  make  I" 

"  Sure  enough." 

"  He  must  be  very  fleet  V* 

"  As  the  win'/' 

**  An  leaps  V 

**  Whoo  ! — over  the  moon,  if  you  axed  him," 

''  That  horse  must  trot  at  least  ten  miles  the 
hour." 

"  Tin  ! — faix  it  wouldn't  be  convaynient  to  him  to 
throt  undher  fourteen,"^- and  with  this  aamrviee  on 
the  part  of  the  groom,  he  left  the  stable. 

On  being  led  into  the  dwelling  house,  the  strange 
found  the  table  spread  for  supper,  and  the  owner 
of  the  mansion,  pointing  to  a  chair,  invited  him  to 
partake  of  the  evening  meal. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  invita- 
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^on  came  from  Gerald  Pepper,  for,  I  suppose,  the 
vrhite  horse  in  the  stable  has  already  explained 
whose  house  chance  had  directed  the  trooper  to, 
though  all  his  endeavours  to  find  it  had  proved 
unavailmg. 

Gerald  still  maintained  the  bearing  which  cha- 
racterized his  first  meeting  with  the  EngUshman  on 
his  threshold— it  was  that  of  reserved  courtesy. 
Magdalene,  his  gentle  wife,  was  sedated  near  th^ 
table,  with  an  infant  child  sleeping  upon  her  lap ; 
her  sweet  features  were  stiikingly  expressive  of 
sadness  ;  and  as  the  stranger  entered  the  apartment, 
her  eye  was  raised  in  one  timorous  glance  upon  the 
man  whose  terrible  mission  she  was  too  well  aware 
of,  and  the  long  lashes  sank  downwards  again  Upon 
the  pale  cheek,  which  recent  sorrow  had  robbed  of 
its  bloom. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Grerald,  *'  after  such  a  day  of 
fatigue  as  your's  has  been,  some  refireshment  will  be 
welcome  :*'  and  the  Englishman  presently,  by  deeds, 
not  words.  Commenced  giving  ampk  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  observation.  As  the  meal  pre^ 
ceeded,  he  recounted  some  of  the  mi8hat>s  that  had 
befallen  him,  all  of  which  Gerald  knew  belbr^^ 
through  Bory  Oge,  who  was  in  the  house  at 
that  very  moment,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
did  not  make  his    appearance^   and    at  last,  the 
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stranger  put  the  question  to  his  host^  if  he  knew 
any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Gerald  Pepper. 

Magdalene  felt  her  blood  run  cold^  but  Grerald 
quietly  repUed,  there  was  a  person  of  that  name 
thereabouts. 

"  Is  his  property  a  good  one  ?"  said  the  trooper. 

"  Very  much  reduced  of  late,"  replied  Grerald. 

"  Ballygarth  they  call  it/^  said  the  soldier,  **  is  that 
far  from  here  ?'* 

"  It  would  puzzle  me  to  tell  you  how  to  go  to  it 
from  this  place,"  was  the  answer. 

"  It  is  very  provoking,"  said  the  trooper ;  "  I  have 
been  looking  for  it  these  three  days,  and  cannot  find 
it,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  where  it  is." 

Magdalene,  at  these  words,  felt  a  momentary  rehe^ 
yet  still  she  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

"  The  truth  is,"  continued  the  soldier,  '*  that  I  am 
entitled  under  the  king's  last  commission  to  the 
property,  for  ail  Pepper's  possessions  have  been  for- 
feited." 

The  baby,  as  it  slept  in  the  mother^s  lap,  smiled 
as  its  legalised  despoiler  uttered  these  last  words 
and  poor  Magdalene,  smote  to  the  heart  by  the  inci- 
dent, melted  into  tears ;  but  by  a  powerful  eflTort,  she 
lepressed  any  audible  evidence  of  grief,  and  i^iading 
ner  eyes  with  her  hand,  her  tears  dropped  in  nlence 
over  her  sleeping  child. 

Gerald  observed  her  emotion,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  master  bis  own  feelings. 
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"  Now  it  is  rather  hard,"  continued  the  soldier, 
"  that  I  have  been  hunting  up  and  down  the 
country  for  this  confounded  place,  and  can*t  find 
it.  I  thought  it  a  fine  thing,  but  I  suppose  it's 
nothing  to  talk  of,  or  somebody  would  know  of  it ; 
and  more  provoking  still,  we  soldiers  have  yet  our 
hands  so  full  of  work,  that  I  only  got  four  days* 
leave,  and  to-morrow  night  I  am  bound  to  return  to 
Dublin,  or  I  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  and 
how  I  am  to  return,  with  my  horse  in  the  disabled 
state  in  which  this  detestable  country  has  left  him^  I 
cannot  conceive." 

**  You  will  be  hard  run  to  accomplish  it,"  said 
Gerald. 

'^  Now  will  you  make  a  bargain  with  me  ?"  said  the 
soldier. 

"  Of  what  nature  ?"  said  Gerald. 

"  There" — said  the  soldier,  throwing  down  on  the 
table  a  piece  of  folded  parchment, — **  there  is  the 
debenture  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  the  pro- 
perty I  have  named.  Now,  I  must  give  up  looking 
for  it,  for  the  present,  and  I  am  tired  of  hunting 
after  it,  into  the  bargain  ;  besides,  God  knows  when 
I  may  be  able  to  come  here  again*  You  are  on  the 
spot,  and  may  make  use  of  this  instrument,  which 
empowers  you  to  take  full  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty whatever  it  may  be ;  to  you  it  may  be  valuable. 
At  a  word  then,  if  I  give  you  this  debenture,  will 
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she  was  seated,  da^ied  her  wiiilirlrhcd  baids  in 
tbe  action  of  sopplicatioii  to  her  hmlwad,  and  met 
Us  eye  witH  an  implorii^  look  tbat,  at  ono^  pro- 
dueed  his  answer. 

''Agreedr  said  Gerald. 

'*  'Tis  a  barginn/'  said  the  soldier ;  and  he  tossed 
the  debenture  across  the  table  as  the  property  of  the 
man  whom  it  was  intended  to  lea^e  destitnte. 

Having  thus  put  his  host  into  possession,  of  fab 
own  property,  the  soldier  commenced  spcaidiBg  the 
night  pleasantly,  and  it  need  not  be  added  that 
Oorald  Pepper  was  in  excellent  humour  to  b^  bim. 
As  for  poor  Magdalene,  when  the  bargun  was 
completed,  her  heart  was  too  full  to  permit  her  to 
remain  longer,  and  hurrying  to  the  apartment  where 
the  older  diildrcn  were  sleeping,  she  kissed  them 
passionately,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
between  their  little  beds,  wept  profoselj,  as  she 
offered  the  fervent  outpourings  of  a  giateful  heart  to 
Heaven,  ibr  the  ruin  so  wonderfuDy  aTcrted  fim 
thdr  innocent  heads. 
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Stories  must  come  to  an  end,  like  every  thing  else 
of  this  world,  and  so  my  story  is  ended,  as  all  stories 
should  be,  when  there  is  no  further  vitahty  left  in 
them :  for  though  some  'post  mortem  experiments  are 
occasionally  made  by  those  who  expect,  by  a  sort  of 
Galvanic  influence,  to  persuade  their  readers  that  the 
subject  is  not  quite  dead  yet,  the  practice  is  so  gene- 
rally unsuccessiul,  that  I  decline  beconung  an  operator 
in  that  line ; — therefore^  let  me  hasten  to  my  con- 
clusion. 

The  next  morning,  the  Enghsh  soldier  was  in  his 
saddle  at  an  early  hour,  and  he  seemed  to  entertain 
all  the  satisfaction  of  an  habitual  horsetnan,  in  feel- 
ing the  stately  tread  of  the  bold  steed  beneath  him. 
The  white  horse  champed  his  bit,  and  by  his  occar 
sional  curvettings,  evinced  a  consciousness  that  his 
accustomed  rider  was  not  on  bis  back ;  but  the  firm 
seat  and  masterly  hand  of  the  soldier  shortly  reduced 
such  slight  marks  of  rebeUion  into  obedience,  and  he 
soon  bade  Gerald  Pepper  farewell. 

The  parting  was  rather  brief  and  silent ;  for  to 
have  been  other^  would  not  have  accorded  with  the 
habits  of  the  one^  nor  suited  the  immediate  humour 
of  the  other.  In  answer  to  the  spur  of  the  soldier, 
the  white  horse  galloped  down  the  avenue  of  his 
former  master's  domain,  and  left  behind  him  the 
fields  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  Gerald  Pepper 
tooked  after  his  noble  steed  while  he  remained  within 
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sight,  and  thooglit  no  one  ms  witness  to  the  tear  he 
dashed  from  his  eye  when  he  tomed  to  re-enter  his 
house.  But  there  were  two  who  saw  and  sympathised 
in  the  amiable  weakness — ^his  gentle  Magdalene  and 
the  faithful  Rory  Oge.  The  latter,  springing  from 
behind  an  angle  of  the  house  where  he  had  stood  con- 
cealedy  approached  his  foster-brother,  and  said — 

"  Thrue,  for  you,  indeed,  Masther  Grerald,  it  is  a 
pity,  so  it  is,  and  a  murther  intirdy ;  but  sure  there's 
no  help  for  it ;  and  though  the  white  horse  is  a 
loss,  there  is  no  denyin*  it,  yet,  'pon  my  oonsdence, 
I*m  mighty  proud  this  blessed  minit  to  see  thatfeUow 
latfin*  the  place  P* 

Grerald  Pepper  entertained,  throughout  his  life,  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  his  gallant  horse :  eren 
more, — ^the  stall  where  he  last  stood,  and  the  rack  and 
manger,  where  he  had  last  fed  under  the  roof  of  his 
master,  were  held  sacred,  and  were  ordered  to  remain 
in  the  state  the  favourite  had  left  them  ;  and  to  per- 
petuate to  his  descendants  the  remembrance  of  the 
singular  event  which  had  preserved  to  him  his  estate, 
the  white  horse  was  introduced  into  his  armorial 
bearings,  and  is,  at  this  day,  one  of  the  heraldic  dis- 
tinctions of  the  family. 


As  the  reader  may  have  some  wish  to  know  what 
became  of  the  historical  personages  that  figure  in 
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this  story,  I  refer  him  to  the  History  of  England  for 
King  James  ;  and  for  General  Sarsefield  I  am  enabled 
to  account,  by  getting  a  sight- of  a  rare  old  print  of 
that  distinguished  officer,  underneath  which,  the 
following  curious  lines  record  his  fate :-» 

"  Oh,  Patrick  Sarsefield!  Ireland's  wonder  I 
Who  fooght  in  the  field  like  any  thunder, 
One  of  King  James's  g^at  commanders, 
l^ow  lies  the  food  of  crows  in  Flanders. 
Och  ?  hone !— Och !  hone !— Och !  hone!" 
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A  jug  of  punch,  a  jug  of  punc'i. 
The  tui^  he  sung  was  a  jug  of  punch. 


OLD    BALLAD. 


I  HAD  been  wandering  over  a  wild  district,  and  tHought 
myself  fortunfltje,  in  default  of  better  quarters,  to 
alight  upon  a  sheebeen  house,  the  auherge  of  Ireland. 
It  had  been  raining  heavily, — I  was  wet,  and  there 
was  a  good  turf  fire  to  dry  me.  From  many  hours 
of  exercise,  I  was  hungry ;  and  there  was  a  good 
rasher  of  bacon  and  a  fresh  egg  to  satisfy  the  craidngs 
of  nature ;  and  to  secure  me  from  cold,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  soaking  I  had  experienced,  there  was  a 
glass  of  pure  "mountain  dew"  at  my  service- -so 
pure,  that  its  rustic  simplicity  had  never  been  con- 
taminated by  such  a  worldly  knowledge  as  the  king's 
duty.  What  more  then  might  a  reasonable  man  want, 
than  a  sheebeen  house,  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Ah ! — we  who  are  used  to  the  refinements  of  life, 
can  never  imagine  how  very  little  may  suffice,  upon 
occasion,  to  satisfy  oiu*  natural  wants,  until  we  have 
been  reduced  by  circumstances  to  the  knowledge. 
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supplied  the  deficiency,  I  hope  Doctor  Southey  "will 
allow  me  the  further  happiness  of  dedicating  the 
story  to  him.     There  are  sufficient  points  of  difFer- 
ence  in  the  two  curses  to  make  a  variety  for  the 
reader's  entertainment,  and  yet  one  point  of  curious 
coincidence  between  them — the  drinking  of  a  cup* — 
Now,  as  regards  the  Tariety,  Kehama's  curse  was 
that  he  could  not  die ;  while  poor  £ashogue*s  was, 
that  he  did.    As  to  the  coincidence,  Kehama  and 
Kishogue  have  their  interest  materially  involved  in 
the  drinking  of  a  cup  ;  yet,  in  the  very  coincidence^ 
there  is  a  charming  want  of  similitude,  for  Kehama» 
in  not  having  the  cup  to  drink,  and  Eashogue  in 
having  it  to  drink,  and  refusing  it,  produce  such  dif- 
ferent consequences,  that  it  is  like  the  same  note 
being  sounded  by  two  voices»  whose  qualities  are  so 
unlike,  that  no  one  could  believe  the  note  to  be  the 
same*    But,  lest  I  should  anticipate  my  story,  I  will 
close  my  observations  on  the  rival  merits  of  the  two 
epics,  and  request  the  reader,  in  pursuance  of  my 
desire  of  being  permitted  to  teU  my  story  according 
to  my  own  faney,  to  step  in  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes  into  the  next  chapter,  which  is  no  genteeler 
place  than  a  sheebeen  house. 


THE  CURSE  OF  KISHOGUE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1  DO  not  mean  to  say  that  cursing  is  either  moral  or 
polite,  but  I  certainly  do  think,  that  if  a  man  curse  at 
all,  he  has  a  right  to  curse  after  what  fashion  he 
chooses.    Now,  I  am  not  going  to  curse,  nor  s?rear 
neither,  but  to  write,  concerning  the  very  superior 
curse,  as  above  named,  and  I  have  premised  the  fore- 
going conditions,  seeing,  that  entertaining  such  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  no  moralist  can  find  fault  with 
me  for  the  minor  offence  of  introducing  a  curse  to 
my  own  taste.      Let  not  the  polite  world  either 
startle  at  the  word  "  Introduction.''     I  do  not  intend 
to  force  cursing  into  their  notice  or  their  company ; 
I  mean  the  word  "introduction'*  purely  in  a  literary 
sense ;  and  lastly,  therefore,  to  the  literary  I  would 
say  a  few  words  on  the  matter. 

There  has  been  already  known  to  the  Uterary  world, 
a  celebrated  curse,  called]  **  The  Curse  of  Kehama," 
and  I  hope  I  may  not  be  considered  too  presump- 
tuous m  the  intention  of  putting  forward  a  curse  to 
their  notice,  as  its  "  Companion.'*  Something  of  the 
sort,  I  think,  has  been  wanted,  and  should  I  win  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  the  person  who  has 
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The  earthen  floor  of  the  sheeheen  never  for  an  instant 
suggested  the  want  of  a  carpet ;  the  absence  of  a 
steel  grate  did  not  render  the  genial  heat  of  the 
bUthely  blazing  fire  less  agreeable.  There  was  no 
vagrant  hankering  after  a  haunch  of  venison  as  I 
despatched  my  rasher  of  bacon^  which  hunger  ren- 
dered so  palatable ;  and  I  betieve  •'  poteen,"  under 
the  immediate  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed, 
was  more  acceptable  than  the  best  flask  of ''  Chateau 
Margaux^^ 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house,  the  appearance  of  a 
well  dressed  stranger  seeking  its  hospitality  created 
quite  a  ''  sensation ;"  the  bare-legged  girl,  who  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  was  sent  driving  about  in 
all  directions;  and  I  could  overbear  the  orders  issued 
to  her  by  ''  the  misthriss"  from  time  to  time,  while  I 
was  drying  myself  before  the  fire. 

"Judy — here, — come  here,  Judy,  I  tell  you. — 
See!" — Then,  in  an  under  tone,  "Get  ready  the 
quol'ty*  room; — hurry  it  up  soon."  Then  away 
trotted  Judy ;  but  before  she  had  gone  many  steps 
there  was  another  call. 

"And,  Judy!" 

"  Well,  ma'am." 

"  Put  a  candle  in  the  tin  sconce." 

"  Sure  Terry  Regan  has  the  sconce  within  there." 


*  Quality.  The  lerm  applied  to  persons  of  the  higher  cUise*. 

2  H 
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Pointing  to  an  adjoining  apartment  where  some 
peasants  were  very  busy  in  making  merry. 

"  Well,  no  matther  for  that ;  scoop  out  a  pratee*, 
and  that  11  do  well  enough  for  Terry — sure  he 
knows  no  bettber— and  take  the  sconce  for  tbe 
gintleman." 

I  interrupted  her  here^  to  b^  she  would  not  pot 
herself  to  any  inconvenience  on  my  account^  for 
I  was  very  comfortable  where  I  was»  before  her 
good  fire. 

''  Oh,  as  for  the  fire,  your  honor,  Judy  shall  put 
some  'livef  turf  an  the  hearth,  and  you'll  be  as 
snug  as  you  plaze." 

''Yes,  but  I  should  be  yery  lonesome,  atting 
there  all  night  by  myself,  and  I  would  much  ratber 
stay  where  I  am ;  this  fire  is  so  pleasant,  you'll 
hardly  make  another  as  good  to-night,  and  I  like  to 
see  people  about  me." 

''  Indeed,  an  no  wonder,  sir,  and  that's  thme ;  but 
I'm  afeard  you'll  find  them  men  dhrinldn*  within 
there,  throublesome  ;  they're  laughin'  like  mad." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  I;  "I  like  to  see 
people  happy." 

"  Indeed  and  your    honor's    mighty  agreeable ; 


*  A  potatoe,  with  a  hole  scooped  out  of  it,  is,  often,  asucce- 
danenm  for  a  candlestick  among  the  peasantry, 
t  Lighted  turf. 
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but  that's  always  the    way  with  a  gintleman — it 
makes  no  differ  in  life  to  the  rale  quol'ty.'* 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  said  I,  "  I  beg  of  you  ; 
I  can  enjoy  myself  here  by  this  good  fire,  and 
never  mind  the  sconce,  nor  any  thing  else  that  might 
inconvenience  you ;  but  let  me  have  the  rasher  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  some  more  of  that  good  stuff 
you  have  just  given  me,  to  make  some  punch,  and  I 
will  be  as  happy  as  a  king." 

"  Throth  then  you're  aisely  satisfied,  sir ;  but 
sure,  as  I  said  before,  a  rale  gintleman  takes  every 
thing  as  it  comes/' 

Accordingly,  the  rasher  was  dressed  on  the  fire 
before  which  I  sat,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  did 
honour  to  the  simple  fare  ;  and  being  supplied  with 
the  materials  for  making  punch,  I  became  my  own 
brewer  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mirth  grew  louder  in  the 
adjoining  compartment  of  the  house ;  and  Terry 
Regan,  before  alluded  to,  seemed  to  be  a  capital 
master  of  the  revels ;  and  while  I  enjoyed  my  own 
tipple  beside  the  hvely  fire,  I  had  all  the  advantage 
of  overhearing  the  conversation  of  Terry  and  his 
party.  This  was  of  a  very  motley  description  :  the 
forthcoming  sporting  events  on  a  neighbouring  race- 
course, the  last  execution  at  the  county  jail,  and  an 
approaching  faif ,  were  matters  of  discussion  for  some 
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time  ;  but  these  gave  place>  at  last,  to  the  politics  of 
the  day. 

It  was  the  period  when  the  final  down&U  of  Napo- 
leon had  created  such  a  sensation,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  could  be- 
lieve that  the  hero  of  France  was  so  utterly  discom- 
fited. He  had  long  been  a  sort  of  idol  to  thenoi,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  successes,  for  years,  had  led 
them  into  the  belief  that  he  was  invincible.  There 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  lower  orders  in  general,  a  tendency 
to  admire  military  heroes,  but  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  amongst  the  Irish,  and  Alexander  and  Julius 
Caesar  are  names  more  famiUar  to  them  than  a 
stranger  could  well  believe.  But  their  love  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  their  exultation  in  his  triumphs,  had 
a  deeper  motive  than  mere  admiration  as  a  warrior: — 
what  that  motive  was,  it  would  be  foreign  to  my 
pages  to  touch  upon,  therefore  let  me  resume. 

The  conversation  amongst  these  peasant  politicians 
turned  upon  Buonaparte's  imprisonment  at  St. 
Helena,  and  some  of  the  party,  unwilling  to  believe 
it,  doubted  the  affair  altogether. 

" By  the  powdhers  o'  war,"  said  one,  ''111  never 
b'lieve  that  he's  a  presoner.  Tut — who  could  take 
him  pres'ner  ?  There's  none  o*  them  aiqual  to  it." 

"Oh,  I'm  afeard  it's  too  thrue  it  is,"  said  another. 

"An'  you  b'lieve  it  then  ?"  said  a  third. 
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**Faix  I  do.    Sure  Masther*  Frank— the  captain, 
I  mane,  said  he  seen  him  there  himself." 
*^  Tare-an-omis,  did  he  see  him  in  aimest  V 
"  Sure  enough  faith,  with  his  own  two  eyes." 
"And  was  he  in  chains,  like  a  rale  pres'ner  ?" 
"  Oh,  no,  man  alive  I   sure  they  wouldn't  go  for 
to  put  a  chain  an  him,  like  any  other  housebraker,  or 
the  like  o*  that." 

"  Well,  sure  I  heerd  them  makui'  spaches  about 
it  at  the  meetin'  was  beyant  in  the  town  last  sum- 
mer ;  and  a  gintleman  out  o'  Dublin,  that  hem  dawn 
an  purpose,  had  the  hoith  o'  fine  language  all  about 
it ;  and  I  remember  weU  he  said  these  very  words : — 
*  They  will  never  blot  the  stain  from  their  annuals  ; 
and  when  he  dies  it  will  be  a  livin*  disgrace  to  them : 
for  what  can  he  do  but  die,  says  he,  non  compossed 
as  he  is  by  the  wide  oceant,  chained,  undher  a 
bumin'  climax  to  that  salutary  rock  ?  Oh !  think 
o*  that !  !* — So  you  see  he  was  chained,  accordin'  to 
his  account." 

"But,  Masther  Frank,  I  tell  you,  says  he  seen 
him ;  and  there's  no  chain  an  him  at  all ;  but  he  says 
he  is  there  for  sartin." 


*  The  junior  male  branches  of  a  family  are  always  called 
'-  Master"  by  the  peasantry,  no  matter  what  their  age  may  be. 
I  have  seen  Masther  Toms  and  Masther  Franks  who  had 
counted  half  a  century. 
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*'0b,  murther,  murther! — "Well,  if  he's  ther^ 
sure  he's  a  pres'ner,  and  that'll  brake  his  heart." 

"  Oh,  thrue  for  you — think  o'  Bonyparty  bein'  a 
pres'ner  like  any  other  man,  and  him  that  was  able 
to  go  over  the  whole  world  wherever  he  plazed,  being 
obleeged  to  Uve  an  a  rock." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  repeater  of  the  spaehe,  "  and  the 
yillains  to  have  him  undher  that  bumin'  climax.  I 
wondher  what  is  it." 

"  I  didn't  hear  Masther  Frank  say  a  word  about 
that.     Oh,  what  wiU  my  poor  Bony  do  at  all  at  all !!" 

"  By  dad,  it  is  hard  for  to  say." 

"By  gor!"  said  Terry  Regan,  who  had  been 
hitherto  a  silent  Ustener,  "  I  dunna  what  the  devil 
he'll  do  wid  himself  now,  barrirC  he  takes  to  dhrink" 

"  Faix,  an'  there  is  great  comfort  in  the  sup,  sure 
enough,"  said  one  of  his  companions. 

"To  be  sure  there  is,"  said  Terry. — *'Musha, 
thin,  Phil,"  said  he  to  one  of  the  party,  **  give  us 
*  The  Jug  o'  Punch,'  the  sorra  betther  song  you  have 
than  that  same,  and  sure  it's  just  the  very  thing  that 
will  be  nate  and  opprobrious  at  this  present,  as  they 
say  in  the  spaches  at  the  char'ty  dinners." 

"  Well,  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  if  it's  plazin'  to  the 
company,"  said  Phil. 

"That's  your  sort,"  said  Terry.  "Rise  it!  your 
sowl !" 

Phil  then  proceeded   to  sing,  after  some  pieli- 
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minary  hums  and  hahs  and  coughing  to  clear  his 
Toice^  the  following  old  ballad;  the  burden  of  which 
I  have  chosen  as  the  epigraph  of  this  chapter. 


THE  JUG  OF  PUNCH. 


Moderato. 


I    was  sit  -  ting  in     my  room.  One 


pleasant  evening  in  the  month  of  Jnne,I  heard  a  thrush  singing 


in  a  bushyAnd  the  tune  he  song  was  a      jog  o'  punch. 


Too  ra    loo !  too    ra     loo  I         too    ra     loo ! 


too    ra  loo !  a     jug  o'  punch,  a   jug  o'  punch,  The 


i^'-ji  r  ^g'F'p^'"  II 


tune  he  sung  was   a   jug  o'  punch. 
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What  more  divanhin  might  a  man  desire 
Than  to  he  seated  by  a  nate  turf  flre^ 
And  by  his  side  a  party  wench, 
And  on  the  table  a  jug  o'  punch  ? 
Toor  a  loo,  &c. 

The  Moses  twelve  and  Apollio  famed. 
In  Caitili€ai  pride  dhiinks  pemiciotu*  sthrames; 
But  I  would  not  grudge  them  tin  times  as  mnco. 
As  long  as  I  had  a  jug  o*  punch. 
Toor  a  loo,  &c. 

Then  the  mortial  grods  dhrinks  their  necthar  w 
And  they  tell  me  claret  is  very  fine ; 
But  I'd  give  them  all,  just  in  a  bunch. 
For  one  jolly  pull  at  a  jug  o'  punch. 
Toor  a  loo,  &c. 

The  docthor  fails  with  all  his  art. 
To  cure  an  imprission  an  the  heart ; 
But  if  life  was  gone — within  an  inch — 
What  would  bring  it  back  like  a  jug  o'  punch  ? 
Toor  a  loo,  &c. 

But  when  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave. 
No  cofltly  tomb-stone  will  I  crave ; 
But  I'll  dig  a  grave  both  wide  and  deep. 
With  a  jug  o'  punch  at  my  head  and  feet. 
Toor  a  loo,  toor  a  loo,  toor  a  loo,  fol  lol  dhe  roll  • 
A  jug  o'  punch  !  a  jug  o'  punch  !  I 
Oh    more  power  to  your  elbow,  my  jug  o'  punch ! 


How  beautifully  are  Castaly  and  Parnassus  treated  here 
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Most  uproarious  applause  followed  this  brilliant 
lyric,  and  the  thumping  of  fists  and  the  pewter  pots  on 
the  table  testified  the  admiration  the  company  enter- 
tained for  their  minstrel. 

"  My  sowl,  Phil !"  said  Terry  Regan,  «'  it's  betther 
and  betther  you're  growing  every  night  I  hear  your ; 
the  real  choice  sperit  is  in  you  that  improves  with 
age. 

"  Faith,  an'  there's  no  choicer  spert  than  this  same 
Mrs.  Muldoody  has  in  her  house,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  on  whom  the  liquor  had  begun  to  operate,  and 
who  did  not  take  Terry  Regan's  allusion. 

"  Well,  fill  your  glass  again  with  it,"  said  Terry, 
doing  the  honors,  and  then,  resuming  the  conversation 
and  addressing  Phil  again,  he  said,  '^  Why  then,  Phil, 
you  have  a  terrible  fine  voice." 

"  Troth  an'  you  have,  Phil,'*  said  another  of  the 
party,  "  it's  a  pity  your  mother  hadn't  more  of  yez, 
— oh  that  I  may  see  the  woman  that  deserves  you, 
and  that  I  may  dance  at  your  weddin' ! " 

''  Faix,  an'  I'd  rather  sing  at  my  own  wake,"  said 
Phil. 

"  Och  that  you  may  be  able  !**  said  Teny  Regan, 
"  but  I'm  afeard  there'll  be  a  man  hanged  the  day 
youjdie." 

"  Pray  for  yourself,  Teny,  if  you  plaze,"  said  PhiL 

"  Well,  sing  us  another  song  then." 

"  Not  a  one  more  I  remimber^"  said  Phil. 
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"  Bemimber!"  said  Teny, ''  bad  cess  to  me,  but 
you  know  more  songs  than  would  make  the  finrtnne  of 
a  ballad  smger." 

«  Throth  I  can't  think  of  Qne." 

"  Ah,  don't  think  at  all  man,  but  let  the  song  out 
of  yon,  sure  it'll  come  of  itself  if  yon'ie  willin'." 

^  Bad  cess  to  me  if  I  remimber  one/' 

"  Oh,  ril  jog  your  memory,"  said  Terry,  ^'singns 
the  song  you  deludhered  owld  Boony's  danghter 
with." 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  Phil. 

"  Oh,  you  purtind  not  to  know,  you  desaiTer/' 

"  Throth  an'  I  don't,"  said  Phil. 

"  Why,  bad  fortune  to  you,  you  know  it  well — sure 
the  poor  girl  was  never  the  same  since  she  heerd  it, 
you  kem  over  her  so,  with  the  tindhemess." 

"  Well,  what  was  it,  can't  you  tell  me  V* 

"  It  was,  '  the  Pig  that  was  in  Aughrim.'  ** 

'*  Oh  that's  a  beautiftd  song,  sure  enough,  and  if  s 
too  thrue  it  is.  Oh  them  y^igabone  staymers  that's 
goin'  evermore  to  England,  thedivil  a  pig  they'll  lave 
in  the  counthry  at  all." 

"  Faix,  I'm  afeard  so— but  that's  no  rule  why  yoa 
should  not  sing  the  song.  Out  with  it,  Phil,  my 
boy." 

"  Well,  here  goes,"  said  Phil,  and  he  commenced 
singing  in  a  most  doleful  strain,  the  following  ballad: 
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THE  PIG  THAT  WAS  IN  AUGHRIM. 

The  pig  that  was  in  Aughrim  was  dhruv  to  foreign  parts, 
And  when  he  was  goin'  an  the  road  it  brak  the  owld  sow's 

heart. 
*'  Oh"  says  she, ''  my  counthry*s  rnin*d  and  desarted  now 

by  aU. 
And  the  rise  of  pigs  in  England  will  ensure  the  counthry's 

fall. 
For  the  landlords  and  the  pigs  are  all  goin'  hand  in  hand — '' 

"  Oh  stop,  Phil,  jewel,"  said  the  fellow  who  had 
been  doing  so  much  honor  to  Mrs.  Muldoody*s  liquor 
— "  Stop,  Phil,  my  darlin !" — and  here  he  began  to 
cry  in  a  fit  of  drunken  tenderness.  "Oh!  stop,  PhU 
—that's  too  much  for  me — oh,  I  can't  stand  it  at  all, 
Murther,  murther,  hut  it's  heart  breakin',  so  it  is.'* 

After  some  trouble  on  the  part  of  his  companions, 
this  tender-hearted  youth  was  reconciled  to  hearing 
the  ''  Pig  that  was  in  Aughrim*'  concluded,  though  I 
would  not  vouch  for  so  much  on  the  part  of  my  read« 
ers,  and  therefore  I  will  quote  no  more  of  it.  But  he 
was  not  the  only  person  who  began  to  be  influenced 
by  the  potent  beverage  that  had  been  circulating,  and 
the  party  became  louder  in  their  mirth  and  more  dif- 
fuse in  their  conversation,  which  occasionally  was 
conducted  on  the  good  old  plan  of  a  Dutch  concert, 
where  every  man  plays  his  own  tune.  At  last,  one  of 
the  revellers,  who  had  just  sufficient  sense  left  to  know 
it  was  time  to  go,  yet  not  sufficient  resolution  to  put 
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his  notioii  in  practice,  got  up  and  said  **  Good  night, 
hoys." 

"Who's  that  sayin*  good  night V*  called  out  Terry 
Regan,  in  a  tone  of  indignation. 

"  Oh  it's  only  me,  and  it's  time  for  me  to  go,  you 
know  yourself,  Terry,"  said  the  deserter — **and  the 
wife  will  he  as  mad  as  a  hatter  if  I  stay  out  longer." 

"  By  the  powers  o'  Moll  Kelly,  if  you  had  three 
wives  you  mustn't  go  yet,"  said  the  president. 

"  By  dad  I  must,  Terry." 

"  Ah  then,  why  ?" 

"  Bekase  I  must." 

"  That's  so  good  a  raison,  Bamy,  that  111  say  no 
more — only,  mark  my  words : — You'll  be  sorry.** 

"  Will  be  sorry,"  said  Bamy. — "  Faix,  an'  if  s 
sorry  enough  I  am — and  small  blame  to  xne  ;  for  the 
company's  pleasant  and  the  dhrink's  good." 

"  And  why  won't  you  stay  then  ?" 

"  Bekase  I  must  go,  as  I  towld  you  before." 

"  Well,  be  off  wid  you  at  wanst,  and  don't  be 
spylin'  good  company  if  you  won't  stay.  Be  off  wid 
you,  I  tell  you,  and  don't  be  standin'  there  with  your 
hat  in  your  hand  like  an  ass  betune  two  bundles  o' 
hay,  as  you  are,  but  go  if  you're  goin' — and  the 
Curse  of  Kishogue  an  you !" 

"Well,  good  night,  boys,"  said  the  departing 
reveller. 

"Faix,  you  shall  have  no  good  night   from  m. 
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You're  a  bad  fellow,  Barny  Corrigan — so  the  Curse 
0*  Kishogue  an  you !" 

"  Oh,  tare  an  ouns/'  said  Barny,  pausing  at  the 
door,  "  don't  put  the  curse  an  a  man  that  is  goin' 
the  road,  and  has  to  pass  by  the  Bath,*  more  beto- 
ken, and  no  knowin'  where  the  fairies  would  be." 

**  Throth,  then,  and  I  will,"  said  Terry  Regan, 
increasing  in  energy,  as  he  saw  Barny  was  irreso- 
lute— "and  may  the  Curse  o'  Kishogue  light  on  you 
again  and  again !" 

"  Oh,  do  you  hear  this !  1 1"  exclaimed  Barny,  in  a 
most  comical  state  of  distress. 

"  Aye !"  shouted  the  whole  party,  almost  at  a 
breath ;  "  the  Curse  o'  Kishogue  an  you— and  your 
health  to  wear  it  /" 

"  Why,  then,  what  the  dickens  do  you  mane  by 
that  curse  ?"  said  Barny.  "  I  thought  I  knew  all  the 
curses  out,  but  I  never  heerd  of  the  Curse  o' 
Kishogue  before." 

**0h  you  poor  ignorant  craythur,"  said  Terry, 
"  where  were  you  bom  and  bred  at  all  at  all  ?  Oh 
signs  on  it,  you  were  always  in  a  hurry  to  brake  up 
good  company,  or  it's  not  askin'  you'd  be  for  the 
maynin'  of  the  Curse  o'  Kishogue." 

"Why  then,  what  does  it  mane?"  said  Barny, 
thoroughly  posed. 

*  Fairies  are  sopposed  to  haunt  all  old  mounds  of  earthy 
inch  as  Raths.  Tumuli.  &c.  &c. 
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''  Pull  off  your  caubeen  and  sit  down  fominst  me 
there,  and  tackle  to  the  dhrink  like  a  man,  and  it  is 
I  that  will  enlighten  your  benighted  nndherstandin', 
and  a  beautiful  wamin'  it  will  be  to  you  all  the  days 
o'  your  life,  and  all  snakin'  chaps  like  you,  that 
would  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  to  the  road  and  lave  a 
snug  house  like  this,  while  there  was  the  froth  an 
the  pot  or  the  bead  an  the  na^in.'' 

So  Bamy  sat  down  again,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  his  companions,  and  after  the  liquor  had 
passed  merrily  round  the  table  for  some  time,  Terry, 
in  accordance  with  his  promise,  commenced  his  ex- 
planation of  the  malediction  that  had  brought  Bamy 
Corrigan  b^ck  to  his  seat ;  but  before  he  began,  he 
filled  a  fresh  glass,  and,  profiting  by  the  exampie,  1 
will  open  a  fresh  chapter. 


THE  CURSE  OF  KI8H0GUE. 


"  Ireland  U  the  ool?  eonnti?  in  the  world  where  the;  woald 
inaki  a  coowd;  ant  of  lueh  a  d — n— ble  tragedy." 


You  see  there  was  wanst  a  mi^ty  dacent  hay,  called 
Kish<^e — and  not  a  complater  cluqi  waa  mthesiTea 
paruhea  nor  himself — and  for  dhrintin'  or  coortin' 
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(and  by  the  same  token  he  uras  a  darlint  among  the 
^Is,  he  was  so  bowld),  or  cudgellin',  or  mania',  or 
wrastlin'y  or  the  like  o'  that,  none  could  come  near 
him ;  and  at  patthem,  or  fair,  or  the  dance,  or  the 
wake,  Eishogue  was  the  flower  o'  the  flock. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  the  gintlemen  iv  the  counthry  did 
not  belove  him  so  well  as  his  own  sort — that  is,  the 
eldherly  gintlemen,  for  as  to  the  young  'squires,  by 
gor  they  loved  him  Uke  one  of  themselves,  and  betther 
a'most,  for  they  knew  well,  that  Kishogue  was  the 
boy  to  put  them  up  to  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  divilment 
and  divarshin,  and  that  was  all  they  wanted — ^but  the 
owld,  studdy  (steady)  gintlemen — the  responsible 
oeople  like,  didn't  give  into  his  ways  at  all — and,  in 
throth,  they  used  to  be  thinkin'  that  if  Kishogue  was 
out  of  the  counthry,  body  and  bones,  that  the  coun- 
thry would  not  be  the  worse  iv  it,  in  the  laste,  and 
that  the  deer,  and  the  hares,  and  the  pattheridges 
wouldn't  be  scarcer  in  the  laste,  and  that  the  throut 
and  the  salmon  would  lade  an  aisier  life : — but  they 
could  get  no  howlt  of  him  good  or  bad,  for  he  was  as 
cute  as  A  fox,  and  there  was  no  sitch  thing  as  getting 
him  at  an  amplush,  at  all,  for  he  was  like  a  weasel, 
a'most— a^Z^^  toid  his  eyes  open. 

Well ;  that's  the  way  it  was  for  many  a  long  day, 
and  Kishogue  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  antU, 
as  bad  luck  id  have  it,  he  made  a  mistake  one  night, 
as  the  story  goes,  and  by  dad  how  he  could  make 
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the  same  mistake  was  never  cleared  up  yet,  barrin' 
that  tlie  night  was  dark,  or  that  Kishogue  had  a 
dhrop  o*  drink  in ;  but  the  mistake  was  made,  and 
tkU  was  the  mistake,  you  see  ;  that  he  consaived  he 
seen  his  own  mare  threspassin'  an  the  man's  fields  by 
the  road  side,  and  so,  with  that,  he  cotched  the  mare — 
that  is,  the  mare,  to  all  appearance,  but  it  was  not  his 
own  mare,  but  the  sqmre's  horse,  which  he  tuk  for 
his  own  mare, — all  in  a  mistake,  and  he  thought  that 
she  had  sthrayed  away,  and  not  Ukin'  to  see  his  baste 
threspassin'  an  another  man's  field,  what  does  he  do, 
but  he  dhrives  home  the  horse  in  a  mistake^  you  see, 
and  how  he  could  do  the  Uke  is  hard  to  say,  excep'n 
that  the  night  was  dark,  as  I  said  before,  or  that  he 
had  a  dhrop  too  much  in;  but  howsomever  the 
mistakewas  made,  and  a  sore  mistake  it  was  for  poor 
Eoshogue,  for  he  never  persaiyed  it  at  all,  antil  three 
days  afther,  when  the  polisman  kem  to  him  and  towld 
him  he  should  go  along  with  him. 

For  what  ?"  says  Kishogue. 

Oh,  you're  mighty  innocent,"  says  the  polisman. 
^'Thrue  for  you,  sir,"  says  Kishogue,  as  quite 
(quiet)  as  a  child.     '^  And  where  are  you  goin'  to 
take  me,  may  I  make  bowld  to  ax,  sir  7"  says  he. 
"  To  jaU,"  says  the  Peeler*. 


*  So  called  from  being  established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

2l 
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''Foripliat ?^  says Kcshogne. 

*'F(Mr  staafin*  the  'sqnres  liarae/  saj%  die  Feeler 

*'  It's  die  first  I  heeid  of  it,"*  sajn  Kiahcigiie. 

''Throtli  thei^  tiv€ii*t  be  die  haltjcfM,  lietf  of 
ity"  sii^  the  other. 

"  Wh J,  tare  an  omts,  sore  it's  no  lioHMtaridB" 
ior  a  man  to  dhrhe  home  hb  ovb  nmey"  says 
Kishogne. 

'^No,^  says  die  Feder,  '*  bat  it  is  ^mrpkuaiowto 
sarcmnTint  anodier  man's  horse,"  says  he. 

^  But  snpposin'  'twas  a  mistake/  sayv  KLdiogne. 

^By  gor,  it  H  be  the  dear  mistake  to- yon,*  say9 
the  polismsn. 

"That's  apoor  case/  says  Kishogne. 

But  there  was  no  nse  in  taftin* — he  might  as  weQ 
have  been  whistlin'  j%s  to  a  milestone  as  sthrivin'  to 
inraigle  the  polisman,  and  the  ind  of  it  was,  that  he 
WAS  obleeged  to  march  off  to  jail,  and^  there  he  hy 
in  lavendher,  like  Paddy  Ward's  pig.  Until  the'sfises 
kem  an,  and  Kishogue,  yon  see,  bein*  of  a  high 
sperrit,  did  not  like  the  iday  at  all  of  bein'  nndher 

complimint  to  the  King  for  his  lodgin*.  Besides, 
to  a  chap  like  him,  that  was  used  all  his  Hfe  to  goin' 
round  the  world  for  sport,  the  thou^ts  o'  confine^ 
ment  was  altogether  contagious,  though  indeed  his 
friends  endayvoured  for  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as 
they  could  to  him,  for  he  was  mightily  beloved  in 
the  counthry,  and  they  wor  goin'  to  see  him  momin', 
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noon,  and  night-— throtli,  they  led  th6  turnkey  a  busy 
life  lettin'  them  in  and  out,  for  they  wor  comin*  and 
goin'  evermore,  like  Mulligan's  blanket. 

WeQ,  at  last  the  'sizes  kem  an,  and  down  kem 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  judge,  and  the  jury,  and  the 
witnesses,  all  book-sworn  to  tell  nothin'  but  the 
bom  tfarnth :  and  with  that,  Kishogue  was  the  first 
that  waa  put  an  hk  thrial  fof  not  knowin'  the  diffeir 
betu»e  his  owa  mare  and  ifiiother  man's  horse,  font 
they  wished  to  give  an  example  to  the  counthry, 
and  he  was  bid  to  howld  up  his  hand  at  the  bar 
(and  a  fine  big  fist  he  had  of  his  own,  by  the  same 
token),  and  up  he  held  it — no  ways  danted  at  all, 
but  as  bowld  as  a  ram.  Well,  then,  a  chap  in  a  black 
coat  and  a  frizsded  wig  and  Spectacles  gets  up,  and 
he  reads  and  reads,  and  you'd  think  he*d  never  have 
done  readin* ;  and  it  was  all  about  Kishogue-*^ as  we 
heard  afther-^but  oould  not  make  out  at  the  time — 
and  no  wondher:  and  in  throth,  Kishogue  never 
done  the  half  of  what  the  dirty  little  ottomy  was 
readin'  about  him— barrin'  he  knew  lies  iv  him ; 
and  Kishogue  himself,  poor  felloW,  got  f^kened  at 
last,  when  he  heerd  him  goin*  an  at  that  rate  about 
him,  but  aflher  a  bit,  he  tuk  heart  and  said  : 

"  By  this  and  by  that,  I  never  done  the  half  o* 
that  any  how." 

"  Silence  in  the  coort ! ! !"  says  the  crier— puttln 
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Ilim  down  ibat^k^mmj.    Oh  tbcre**  no  justice  fiv  a 
poor  boj  stall! 

''Oh  nrarther,'*  si^  Kiahogac^  ''is  a  man's  fife 
to  be  sworn  awi^  aftber  tins  manner,  and  mustn't 
spake  a  wordT** 

'*  Howl*  yonr  tongue  f  sajs  mj  lord  the  jndge. 
And  80  afther  some  more  jabberm*  and  g^hmsh, 
the  little  man  m  the  spectades  threw  down  the 
papet  and  naked  Kishogoe  if  he  was  gmUy  or  not 
guiltv 

**  i  uerer  done  tt,  my  lord,**  si^  Kishogoe. 

'*  Answer  as  yon  are  bid,  sir/'  says  the  spectacle 
man. 

I'm  innocent^  my  lord !"  says  Kishogae. 
Bad  cess  to  you,  can't  you  say  what  you're  bid,** 
says  my  lord  the  judge ; — "  Guilty  or  not  guilty." 

"  Not  guilty,"  says  Kishogue. 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  says  the  judge. 

''Small  blame  to  you,"  says  Kishogue;  "you're 
ped  for  hangin'  people,  and  you  must  do  something 
for  your  wages." 

*'  You've  too  much  prate,  sir,"  says  my  lord. 

"  Faix  then,  I'm  thinking'  it*s  yourself  and  your 
friend  the  hangman  will  cure  me  o'  that  very  soon," 
lays  Kishogue, 

And  thrue  for  him,  faith,  he  wasn't  far  out  in 
sayin'  that  same,  for  they  murthered  him  intirely. 


(t 
ft 
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They  brought  a  terrible  sight  o'  witnesses  agin  him, 
that  sWore  away  his  hfe  an  the  cross  examination  ; 
and  indeed  sure  enough,  it  wa8  the  Grossest  examina- 
tion altogether  I  ever  seen.    Oh  they  wor  the  bowld 
witnesses,  that  would  woare  a  hole  in  an  iron  pot 
any  day  in  the  year.      Not  but  that  Kishogue's 
^ends  done  their  duty  by  him*    Oh  they  stud  to 
him  like  men  and  swore  a  power  for  him,  and  sthrove 
to  make  out  a  lullaby  for  him ;   maynin/  by  that 
same,  that  he  was  asleep  in  another  place,  at  the 
time  ;— but  it  wouldn't  do,  they  could  not  make  it 
j^laziiC  to  the  judge  and  the  jury;  and  my  poor 
Kishogue  was  condimned  for  to  die ;    and  the  judge 
put  an  his  black  cap,  and  indeed  it  is  not  becomin'i 
and  discoorsed  the  hoighth  of  fine  language,   and 
gey  Kishogue  a  power  o'  good  advice,  that  it  was  a 
mortyal  pity  Kishogue  didn't  get  sooner ;  and  the 
last  words  the  judge  said  was,  "The  Lord  have  marcy 
an  your  sowl  !'* 

"  Thank'ee,  my  lord,"  says  Kishogue ;  "though 
indeed  it  is  few  has  luck  or  grace  afther  your 
prayers." 

And  sure  enough  faith  ;  for  the  next  Sathurday 
Kishogue  was  ordhered  out  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
sthreets  through  which  he  was  to  pass  was  mighty 
throng ;  for  in  them  days,  you  see,  the  people  used 
to  be  hanged  outside  o'  the  town,  not  all  as  one  as 
now,  when  we're  hanged  genteelly  out  o'  the  front 
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o'  the  jail ;  but  in  them  days  tb^  did  not  ftltind  to 
the  comforts  o'  the  people  at  all,  but  pot  tibem  into 
a  carty  all  as  one  a  conthrairj  pig  goin'  to   mar* 
ket,  and  strayaiged  them  througli  the  town  to  thfi 
gallows,  that  was  full  half  a  mil^  heyant  it ;  bvl  to 
be  sure,  whin  they  kem  to  the  comer  of  the  crass 
streets,  where  the  "Widdj  Houlagban's  pnblio^iiouse 
was  then,  &§oite  them  dirty  swaddlers*  knodced  it 
down  and  built  a  meetin'«house  therci  bad  oeas  to 
them,  sure  they're  spylin'  divarslnn  whoreyer  th^ 
go,— when  they  kem  there,  as  I  wit  tellin*  yon*  the 
purcesshin    was  always   stopped,   and  they  had  a 
fiddler  and  mulled  wine  ^or  the  divarshin  of  the 
pres'ner,  for  to  rise  his  heart  for  what  be  was  to  go 
through  ;  for,  by  all  accounts,  it  is  not  plasin*  to  be 
goin*  to  be  hanged,  supposin'  you  die   in  a  good 
cause  itself,  as  my  uncle  Jim  towld  me  whin  he 
suffered  for  killin'  the  ganger.     Well,  yon  see;,  they 
always  stopped  tin  minutes  at  the  public-honse,  not 
to  hurry  a  man  with  his  dhrink,  and,  besides,  to 
give  the  pres*ner  an  opportunity  for  sayin*  an  odd 
word  or  so  to  a  frind  in  the  crowd,  to  say  nothin* 
of  its  bein'  mighty  improyin*  to  the  throng;  to  see 
the  man  lookin'  pale  at  the  thoughts  o'  death,  and 
maybe  an  idification  and  wamin'  to  thim  that  was 
iaclined  to  sthray.     But  howeyer  it  happened,  and 
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the  fikie  aever  happened  afore  nor  sence;  hut,  as 
had  luck  would  have  it,  that  day,  the  devil  a  fiddler 
was  there  whin  Kishogue  dhmy  up  in  the  cart,  no 
ways  danted  at  all ;  hut  the  minit  the  cart  stopped 
rowlin'  he  called  out  as  stout  as  a  ram,  *^  Sind  me 
out  Tim  Riley  here,"— Tim  Riley  was  the  fiddler's 
name, — ''sind  me  out  Tim  Riley  here,"  says  he, 
*'that  he  may  rise  my  heart  wid  The  Rakes  o' 
Mallow*  ;"  for  he  was  a  Mallow  man,  hy  all  accountsj 
and  mighty  proud  of  his  town.  Well,  av  coorse  the 
tune  was  not  to  he  had,  hekase  Tim  Riley  was  not 
there^  hut  was  lyin'  dhrunk  in  a  ditch  at  die  same 
time  comin'  home  from  eonfission,  and  when  poor 
Kishogue  heerd  that  he  could  not  have  his  favorite 
tune,  it  wint  to  his  heart  to  that  degree,  that  he'd 
hear  of  no  comfort  in  life,  and  he  bid  them  dhrive 
him  an,  and  put  him  out  o'  pain  at  wanst. 

^'  Oh  take  the  dhrink  any  how,  aroon,"  says  the 
Widdy  Houlaghan,  who  was  mighty  tindher- 
beartedi  and  abrays  attinded  the  man  that  was  goin' 
to  be  hai^ged  with  the  dhrink  herseli^  if  he  was 
eTer  so  grate  a  sthranger ;  out  if  he  was  a  firiend 
4>f  her  own,  she'd  go  every  &t  to  the  grilows  wid 
him  and  see  him  suffers  Oh  she  was  a  dadinti 
Well, — ''Take  the  dhrink,  Kibegoe  my  jeweV 
si^s  she,  handin'  him  up  a  brave  big  mng  o'  mulled 

^  A  fkvoarite  tune. 
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wine,  fit&r  a  lend:— but  Be  mwfiTii't  UiaJiars— 
**  Take  it  out  tf  my  at^bt^"  asfSF  hi^  *^far  my  bevt 
is  low  beeanae  'Cm  Biler  JuaiPiiil  aai^  wiim  I  ex- 
peet3ed  tocSegame,  fike  one  of  tbaBafeesoT  SUbw! 
Tidte  it  out  o'  mj  sdit,"  aanra  be^  psttinf  Bt 
wid  Ilia  hand,  aad  sure  'twaa  tiba  fint  time 
was  ctw  known,  to  refina  t^  cBiEap  o'  illi>inkj 
many  remsriced  tiiat  it  was  tke  dbmag»  6efhr9  dWi 
was  conmi  over  mm. 

Wdl,   away  diey  rnwied  to  tba  gathiwii^  lAoc 
diere  waa  no  dsixf  in  fiiSe  for  tiie  pRs^ncK^  «■!  ^ 
diCEiff  aded  lam  if  lie  liad  my  dno^  to  say  to  lorn 
before  be  suffered ;  but  Kidiogaa  badn^t  a  wvd  to 
throw  to  a  do^  andar  eoene  be  aod  nodim'  to  die 
sheriff  and  wooldn'^t   say  a  word  diat   mi^ht  be 
impruvm'y  erm  to  the  crowd,  by  way  a£  an.  iififie^ 
tion ;  and  indeed  a  sore  diaappoBiteient  it  waa  ta 
the  throngs  for  diey  tfaoo^t  be  woidd  make   an 
lEgant  dyin'  ^Kecb ;  and  the  prendicn  there,  and 
the  banad-singers,  all  ready  for  to  take  it  down  c<Rn- 
pbite,  and  thoo^t  it  was  a  dirty  tnm  of  Kishogoe 
to  chate  them  oat  o'  their  honest  penny,  like ;  but 
they  owed  him  no  ^>ite,  f<Nr  all  that,  for  they  oon- 
fidhered  his  heart  was  low  an  account  of  the  dis- 
appointment, and  he  was  lookin*  mi^ty  pale  while 
they  wor  makin'  matthers  tidy  for  him ;  and  indeed 
the  last  words  he  said  himself  was,  "  Pat  me  out 
o'  pain  at  wanst,  for  my  heart  is  low  bekase  Tim 
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Biley  desaived  me,  whin  I  thought  he  would  rise  it, 
that  I  might  die  like  a  rale  Bake  o'  Mallow !"  And 
sOj  to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  jew'l,  they  done 
the  business  for  him :  it  was  soon  over  wid  him ; 
it  was  just  one  step  wid  him,  afF  o'  the  laddher 
into  glory ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  though  he  was 
lookin'  pale,  he  died  bowld,  and  put  his  best  leg 
foremost. 

Well,  what  would  you  think,  but  just  as  all  was 
over  wid  him,  there  was  a  shout  o'  the  crowd,  and  a 
shilloo  that  you'd  think  would  split  the  sky ;  and 
what  should  we  see  gallopin'  up  to  the  gallows,  but 
a  man  covered  with  dust  an  a  white  horse,  to  all 
appearance,  but  it  wasn't  a  white  horse  but  a  black 
horse,  only  white  wid  the  foam  he  was  dhruv  to  that 
degree,  and  the  man  hadn't  a  breath  to  dhraw,  and 
couldn't  spake,  but  dhrew  a  piece  o'  paper  out  of  the 
breast  of  his  coat  and  handed  it  up  to  the  sheriff  i 
and,  my  jew'l,  the  sheriff  grewn  as  white  as  the 
paper  itself,  when  he  clapt  his  eyes  an  it ;  and,  says 
he,  "  Cut  him  down — cut  him  down  this  minute ! !" 
says  he;  and  the  dhragoons  made  a  slash  at  the 
messenger,  but  he  ducked  his  head  and  sarcumvinted 
them.  And  then  the  sheriff  shouted  out,  ''Stop, 
you  villians,  and  bad  luck  to  yiz,  you  murtherin' 
vagabones,"  says  he  to  the  sojers;  ''is  it  goin'  to 
murther  the  man  you  worT — It  isn't  him  at  all  I 
mane,  but  the  man  that's  hangin'.     Cut  him  down," 
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says  he :  and  they  cot  him  down;  Init  it  was  no 
use.  It  was  all  over  wid  poor  Kiahognt ;  be  was  ag 
dead  as  small-heer,  and  as  stiff  as  a  entt^du 

<'0h,  tare  an  oiins,''  says  die  aiisnl^  lim*  tk 
hair  aff  his  head  at  the  same  tibac^  w^itii  tba  fivr  aagik 
''Isn't  it  a  poor  case  that  hifs  dead^  and  Ime  m  a 
T^rieTe  that  is  come  for  him;  hut,  tel  caia  to 
him/'  says  he,  '*  it's  his  own  faolt,  he  wooUb't  teks 
it  aisy." 

''Oh  millia  murthar,  millia  mmtfaer  f*  eaid  out 
the  Widdy  Honlaghan,  in  the  crowd.  ^Oh^  ywk. 
<^e,  my  darlint,  why  did  yon  refuse  my  nuA'd 
wine?  Oh,  if  you  stepped  wid  me  to  take  jroiir 
dhrop  o'  dhrink,  you'd  be  alive  and  meny  now!" 

So  that  is  the  maynin*  of  the  Curse  o'  Kisbogue ; 
for  you  see,  Kishogue  was  hanged  for  latuf  hu 
Uguor  behind  him. 


THE  FAIRY  FINDER. 


He  gut  B  halfpenoj — bat  It  w 


lUddte  me,  riddle  mt,  riddle  ma  rigU) 
Tell  me  whit  I  dmmt  lut  oighL 

"  Finding  a  fortune,"  is  a  phrase  often  heard 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  If  any  man 
from  small  beginnings  arrives  at  wealth)  in  a  reason- 
abb  coorae  of  time,  the  fact  is  scarcely  ever  consi- 
dered as  the  result  of  perseverance,  snperior  intelli- 
gence, or  industry ;  it  {lasses  ts  a  by-word  through 
the  country  that  "  he  found  a  fbrtin' ;"  whether  by 
di^^g  up  "  a  crok  o'  goold"  in  the  nuns  of  an  old 
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Aibej,  €sr  hj  ^ft^^m^  m  Lepredunm  and  forciiig  him 
Id  "  ddh-er  or  die,"  or  diaamaii^  it  bdund  an  old 
wainaoot,  is  quite  inunatend :  tbe  itkeM  or  the  where 
iseqnaDr  mdnipOTtant,  and  the  thooaand  are  satisfied 
with  the  nunonr,  "He  fiymid  afiiitin'.'*  Besides, 
going  into  paiticabrs  destroys  rnmanfie,— and  the 
Izish  are  essentiaDj  ramantic'-and  their  lofe  cf 
wonder  is  more  gratified  in  coiwidefiiig  the  chmge 
firom  pofcrtj  to  weakh  as  the  result  o€  si^eriraman 
aid,  than  in  attiibatiD^  it  to  the  mere  mortal  causes 
of  indnstrr  and  prudence. 

The  crone  of  ereiy  TiDage  has  identy  of  stones  to 
make  her  hearers  wonder  how  fixtimes  hare  been 
arrired  at  b j  extraordinarj  shi»t  cats ;  and  as  ft 
has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom, "  That  there  never  was 
a  fool  who  had  not  a  greater  fool  to  admire  him,''  so 
there  never  was  an  old  woman  who  told  soch  s^Uma 
withont  plmtj  of  listeners. 

Now,  Darby  Kelleher  was  <me  of  the  latter  ck^ 
and  there  was  a  certain  collioch"^  who  was  an  ex- 
tensire  dealer  in  the  marreDons,  and  conld  somilf 
"  wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exportatHHi,'*  any  ens* 
tomer  such  as  Darbj  KeDeher,  who  not  (mly  vn 
a  devoted  listener,  bnt  also  made  an  occasional  dh- 
ing  at  the  cave  of  the  sibyl,  in  retom  fc^  hi 
oracular  communications.    This  trihnte  eeneraDrms 


Old  woman. 
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tobacco,  as  the  collioch  was  partial  to  chewing  the 
weed ;  and  thus.  Darby  returned  a  quid  pro  quo, 
without  haying  any  idea  that  he  was  giving  a  prac- 
tical instance  of  the  foregoing  well  known  pun. 

Another  constant  attendant  at  the  hut  of  the  hag, 
was  Oonah  Lenehan,  equally  prone  to  the  marvellous 
with  Darby  Kelleher,  and  quite  his  equal  in  idleness. 
A  day  never  past  without  Darby  and  Oonah  paying  the 
old  woman  a  visit.  She  was  sure  to  be  "  at  home," 
for  age  and  decrepitude  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  be  otherwise^  the  utmost  limit  of  her  ramble  from 
her  own  chimney  comer  being  the  seat  of  sods  outside 
the  door  of  her  hut,  where,  in  the  summer  time,  she 
was  to  be  found,  so  soon  as  the  sunbeams  fell  on  the 
front  of  her  abode,  and  made  the  seat  habitable  for 
one  whose  accustomed  vicinity  to  the  fire  rendered 
heat  indispensable  to  comfort.  Here  she  would  sit 
and  rock  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  hot  noons  of  July 
and  August,  her  own  appearance  and  that  of  her 
wretched  cabin  being  in  admirable  keeping.  To  a  fan- 
ciful beholder  the  question  might  have  suggested  it- 
self, whether  the  hag  was  made  for  the  hovel,  or  it  for 
her ;  or  whether  they  had  grown  into  a  likeness  of 
one  another,  as  man  and  wife  are  said  to  do,  for  there 
were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them.  The 
tattered  thatch  of  the  hut  was  like  the  stra^ling  hair 
of  its  mistress,  and  Time,  that  had  grizzled  the  latter, 
had  covered  the  former  with  gray  lichens.    To  its 
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iiiiidwdls»  a  strong  l&eness  wan  to  be  foond  in"  Ae  tbit 
of  the  old  woman's  shriKrefied  skin ;  they  werfe  lM>di 
seriously  oat  of  the  perp^Bidkiidar}  and  tberiutemiid 
and  wicker  chimnej  of  l^e  ed^oe  ht^itg  toj^pled 
,oyer  the  gable,  stock  oUt^  soin^^bail^  iA  iSbie  i^Mhkm  of 
the  doodeen  or  short  pipe  that  prqjeef^  fh>tt  thec^ 
woman*^s  iqypen  Story ;  atid  so^^  both  Wtit6  sHiOkkig 
away  from  mordng  dti  night  t  and  ^  <50tfq^ete  t^ 
similitude  sadly,  both  w^re  poof, — both  M^ildy,-^both 
fast  falling  to  decafy. 

Here  were  Darby  Kellehe^  ifeid  Obbi&  Lenehan  sine 
to  meet  e^erj  day.  Darby  nught  ittAke  his  appettance 
thus: — 

"  Good  morrow  kindly,  gftinny." 

"  The  sMone  to  you,  avic,'*  mumbled  6ut  the  crcme. 

"  Here's  some  'baccy  for  you,  granny.** 

"  Many  thanks  to  you.  Darby.  I  didn't  lay  it  out 
for  seeing  you  sb  airly,  the  day." 

"  No,  nor  you  Wouldn't  neither,  only  I  was  passin' 
this  a  way,  runnin'  an  arrand  for  the  squire,  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  step  in  atld  at  you  how  you 


wor." 


c< 


Good  boy.  Darby." 
"  Throth  an'  it's  a  hot  day  that's  in  it,  this  blessed 
day.  Phew !  Faix  it's  out  o'  breath  I  am,  and  mighty 
hot  intirely ;  for  I  was  runnin'  a' most  half  the  way, 
bekase  it's  an  arrand  you  s^^  and  the  squire  towldme 
to  make  haste,  and  so  I  did^  and  wint  acrass  the  fields 
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by  the  short  cat ;  and  as  I  ^nis  passin'  bj  the  owld 
castlot  I  remimbcrad  what  yna  towld  me  a  while  agon,- 
ffSBOtf,  about  the  crock  o'goold  that  is  there  for 
iartin,  if  any  one  could  come  upon  it." 

**  An'  that's  throe  indeed.  Darby,  airick — and  never 
heerd  any  other  the  longest  day  I  can  remember.'' 

**  Well  well !  think  o'  that ! !  Oh  then  it's  he  that 
'11  be  the  lucky  fellow  that  finds  it." 

"  Throe  for  you.  Darby ;  but  that  wcm't  be  aniit 
it  is  laid  out  for  some  one  to  rise  it  " 

"  Sure  that's  what  I  said  to  myself  often ;  and  why 
mightuH  it  be  my  chance  to  be  the  man  that  it  was 
laid  out  for  to  find  it." 

"There's  no  knowin',"  mumbled  the^  crone,  mys- 
teriously, as  she  shook  the  ashes  out  of  her  tobacco 
pipe,  and  replenished  the  doodeen  with  some  ef  the 
fresh  stock  Darby  had  presented. 

"  Faix,  an'  that's  throe,  sure  enough.  Oh  but 
you've  a  power  o'  knowledge,  granny!  !  Sure 
enough  indeed,  there's  no  knowin' ;  but  t%ey  say 
there's  great  virtue  in  dhrames." 

"That's  ondeniable.  Darby,"  said  the  hag,  ^and 
by  the  same  token  maybe  you'd  step  into  the  house 
and  bring  me  out  a  bit  o'  'live  turf*  to  light  my  pipe.'  * 

*  In  Ireland  the  tobacco  in  a  pipe  is  very  generally  Igpnited 
by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  barning  tarf —or,  as  it  is  figu- 
ratively called,  'live  turf. 
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**  To  be  sure,  granny,"  and  away  went  Darby  to 
execute  the  commission. 

While  he  was  raking  from  amongst  the  embers  on 
the  hearth,  a  piece  of  turf  sufficiently  **  alive"  fbr 
the  purpose,  Oonah  made  her  appearance  outside  the 
hut^  and  gave  the  usual  cordial  salutation  to  the  old 
woman ;  just  as  she  had  done  her  civility,  out  came 
Darby,  holding  the  bit  of  turf  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  an  osier  twig,  bent  double  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  rustic  tongs. 
-    "  Musha  an'  is  that  you,  Darby?"  said  Oonah. 
"  Who  else  would  it  be  ?"  said  Darby. 
**  Why  you  towld  me  over  an  hour  agone,  down 
there  in  the  big  fields  that  you  wor  in  a  hurry." 

"  And  so  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  wouldn't  be  here, 
only  I  jist  stepped  in  to  say  God  save  you  to  the 
mother  here,  and  to  light  her  pipe  for  her,  the 
craythur." 

"  Well,  don't  be  standin'  there,  lettin'  the  coal* 
go  black  out.  Darby,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  but 
let  me  light  my  pipe  at  wanst." 

"To  be  sure,  granny,"  said  Darby,  applying  the 
morsel  of  lighted  ember  to  the  bowl  of  her  pipe, 
imtil  the  process  of  ignition  had  been  effected. 
**  And  now,  Oonah,  my  darlint,  if  you're  so  sharp 
an  other  people,  what  the  dickens  brings  you  here, 


•  The  peasantry  often  say  "  a  coal  o'  turf.*" 


I 
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when  it  is  mindin'  the  geese  in  the  stubbles  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here  ?  What  would  the  mis* 
thriss  say  to  that,  I  wondher  V* 

"  Oh  I  left  them  safe  enough,  and  they're  able  to 
take  care  of  themseWes  for  a  bit,  and  I  wanted  to  ax 
the  granny^  about  a  dhrame  I  had." 

**  Sure  so  do  I,"  said  Darby ;  "  and  you  know^r*^ 
come  first  aarved  is  a  good  owld  sayin'.  And  so, 
granny  you  own  to  it  that  there's  a  power  o'  yartue 
in  dhrames  V* 

A  long-drawn  whiff  of  the  pipe  was  all  the  hag 
vouchsafed  in  return. 

"  Oh  then  but  that's  the  iligant  tabaccy !  musha 
but  it's  fine  and  sthrong,  and  takes  the  breath  from 
one  a'most,  it's  so  good.  Long  life  to  you,  Darby 
—paugh ! !" 

**  You're  kindly  welkim,  granny.  An*  as  I  was 
sayin'  about  the  dhrames — you  say  there's  a  power 
o'  vartue  in  them." 

"Who  says  agin  it?"  said  the  hag  authoritatiyely, 
and  looking  with  severity  on  Darby. 

"  Sure  an'  it's  not  me  you'd  suspect  o'  the  like  ? 
I  was  only  goin'  to  say  that  myself  had  a  mighty 
sharp  dhrame  last  night,  and  sure  I  kem  to  ax  you 
about  the  maynin'  av  it.'* 

*'  Well  avic,  tell  us  your  dhrame,"  said  the  hag, 
sucking  her  pipe  with  iBcreased  energy. 

"  Well  you  see,"  said  Darby,   "  I  dhremt  I  was 

2k 
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goin'  aloi^  a  road,  and  liiat  all  of  a  suddiiit  I  hem 
to  crast  Toadsy  and  you  know  theie'a  grate  Taitiie  in 
crass  roads/' 

"  That's  throe,  aTonmeen ! — ^pai^ !  1 — go  an." 
"  Well,  as  I  was  si^in',  I  kern  to  the  crasa  roads, 
and  soon  afther  I  seen  four  walls ;  now  I  think  the 
four  walls  manea  the  owld  castle." 

**  Likely  enough,  avic." 

**  Oh,"  said  Oonah,  who  was  listening  with  her 
month  as  wide  open  as  if  the  faculty  of  ht^Ang  lay 
there,  instead  of  in  her  ears,  '*  sure  you  know  the 
owld  castle  has  only  three  walls,  and  how  could  that 
heitr 

"  No  matther  for  that,"  said  the  crone,  **  it  oi^hi 
to  have  four,  and  that's  the  same  thing.'' 

"Well,  well!  I  never  thought  o'  that,"  said 
Oonah,  lifting  her  hands  in  wonder ;  '*  sure  enough 
so  it  ought  I" 

**  Go  on.  Darby,"  said  the  hag. 

"  Well,  I  thought  the  greatest  sight  o'  crows  ever 
I  seen  flew  out  o'  the  castle,  and  I  think  that  must 
mane  the  goold  there  is  in  it  I" 

"  Did  you  count  how  many  there  was  ?"  said  the 
hag,  with  great  solemnity. 

"Faith,  I  never  thought  o'  that,"  said  Darby, 
with  an  air  of  vexation. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,  itself,  wor  they  odd  or  even, 
avic  ?" 
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*'  Faix,  an'  I  could  not  say  for  sartin,'* 

'*  Ah,  that's  it !  1"  said  the  crone,  shaking  her  head 
in  token  of  disappointment.  "  How  can  I  tell  the 
maynin'  o'  your  dhrame,  if  you  don't  know  how  it 
kem  out  exactly  ?'* 

"  Well,  granny,  but  don't  you  think  the  crows  was 
likely  for  goold  ?" 

"  Yis —  if  they  flew  heavy.'* 

"  Throth  then,  an'  now  I  remimber  they  did  fly 
heavy,  and  I  said  to  myself  there  would  be  rain  sooii, 
the  crows  was  flyin'  so  heavy.** 

"  I  wish  you  didn't  dhrame  o*  rain,  Darby." 

"Why,  granny?  What  harm  is  it  V 

"  Oh  nothin',  only  it  comes  in  a  crass  place  there." 

"  But  it  doesn't  spile  the  dhrame,  I  hope  V* 

"  Oh  no.     Go  an.'* 

"  Weill  with  that,  I  thought  I  was  passin'  by 
Doolins  the  miller's,  and  says  he  to  me.  Will  you 
carry  home  this  sack  o'  male  for  me  ?  Now  you 
know,  male  is  money,  every  fool  knows*'* 

"  Right,  avic." 

"  And  so  I  tuk  the  sack  o'  male  an  my  shouldher, 
and  I  thought  the  woight  iv  it  was  killin'  me,  just  as 
if  it  was  a  sack  o'  goold." 

"  Go  an,  Darby." 

"  And  with  that  I  thought  I  met  with  a  cat,  and 
that,  you  know,  manes  an  iU-nathur'd  woman." 

"  Right,  Darby." 


-t}^!  ISX  7.L3X  nzFi^xs. 


ToQiov,  God  Ues  ^«m;  k  it  the 
fcxfc!  sn  sitt.  Xov  vua't  thit 
■dgfacjikBp!  I  diiak  dieJMdlKn  ■■■ei.gOQldr 

"Tiih  ITS  wisdie  joBov  jiBdkcB  jandbiaDtiT, 
tat  DfH  dtt  bbek  JB^ken." 

"Well,  it  vMffdieTQaBvjiBdhas.* 

•<  Tcfj  gDod,  snc ;  diat'snikBafidrofferatit." 

"IdMra^  so  amdC  »d  Dtelij,  '*]iian  by 
tokoi  wlicn  there  WIS  adogmnjdlminenext;  and 
that's  a  fiind,  tou  know." 

''And  he  hid  a  siher  eoDar  an  hinu" 

''Oh  bad  hkck  to  that  siher  ooUar,  Daihy^;  what 
made  yoa  dhrame  o'  sflyer  at  all  ?** 

"  Whv  what  harm  r' 

**  Oh  I  thought  joa  knew  better  nor  to  dhnune  o* 
silTer;  wbj,  cusbla  machiee,  sore  sflver  is  a  dis« 
appointment  all  the  world  over/' 

"  Oh  mnrther  V  said  Darbj,  in  honor,  "  and  is 
my  dhrame  spjlte  (spoiled)  by  that  blackguard 
collar  r 

"  Nigh  hand  indeed,  but  not  all  out.  It  wonld  be 
spylte  only  for  the  dog,  but  the  dog  is  a  firind, 
and  so  it  will  be  only  a  frindly  disappointment,  or 
maybe  a  fallin'  out  with  an  acquaintance/' 

**  Oh  what  matther/'  said  Darby,  "  so  the  dhrame 
is  to  the  good  still !  T' 
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"The  dhrame  is  to  the  good  still;  but  teH  me  it 
you  dhremt  o*  three  sprigs  o'  sparenant  at  the  ind 
ivitr 

"  Why  then,  now  I  could  not  say  for  sartin,  bekase 
I  was  nigh  wakin'  at  the  time,  and  the  dhrame  was 
not  so  clear  to  me.** 

I  wish  you  could  be  sartin  o*  that.'* 
Why,  I  have  it  an  my  mind  that  there  was 
sparemint  in  it,  bekase  I  thought  there  was  a  garden 
in  part  iy  it,  and  the  sparemint  was  likefy  to  be 
there." 

"  Sure  enough,  and  so  you  did  dhrame  o*  the  three 
sprigs  o'  sparemint." 

"  Indeed  I  could  almost  make  my  book-oath  that 
I  dhremt  iv  it.    I'm  partly  sartin,  if  not  all  out." 

"Well,  thafs  raysonable.  Ifs  a  good  dhrame. 
Darby." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so !" 

"  'Deed  an'  it  is.  Darby.  Now  wait  till  the  next 
quarther  o'  the  new  moon,  and  dhrame  again  theti, 
and  you'll  see  what'll  come  of  it." 

"  By  dad  an'  I  will,  granny.  Oh  but  it*8  yon  has 
taken  the  maynin'  out  of  it  beyant  every  thing ;  and 
faix  if  I  find  the  crock,  it's  yourself  won't  be  the 
worse  iv  it ;  but  I  must  be  goin',  granny,  for  the 
squire  bid  me  to  hurry,  or  els  I  would  stay  longer 
wid    you.      Grood  momin'  to  you— -good  momin'» 


4^  IKK  FAIKT 


tlie  radr  credhHlkj 
cfMorDtoirr;  bitkMs  Mtm  kb  bcfief  cf  the 
"rrngtrnt  d  dknaes*  dot  Mi  vaknen  oaAj  ky. 
Hefikerae  had  a  most  cxtcnsm  creed  as  icguded 
fioiia  of  an  sorts  and  uats,  mid  was  idwajs  on  the 
loiA-oat  fiir  a  LepredianB.  Nov  a  Lqvediaim  is 
a  ttirj  of  pecofiar  tartfij  properties  and  pumiJ^ 
whidi  it  is  mrrwrf  to  anjuaint  €be  reader  inth. 
His  taste  as  to  oocopadan  is  Tfrj  humble,  to  he  em- 
ploys himsdf  in  makii^dioesy  and  he  kfyes  Tetire- 
ment,  being  fond  of  shaify  nooks  whae  he  can  sit 
akme,  and  porsne  his  avocation  tindistmbed.  He  is 
quite  a  hermit  in  this  lespect,  for  tbere  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  two  Lepredianns  being  seen  together. 
But  he  is  quite  a  bean  in  his  dress,  notwithstanding, 
for  he  wears  a  red  square  eat  coat,  richly  laced 
with  gold,  waistcoat  and  inexpressibles  of  the  same, 
cocked  hat,  shoes,  and  buckles.  He  has  the  pro- 
perty of  deceiving,  in  so  great  a  degree,  those  who 
chance  to  discover  him,  that  none  have  ever  yet  been 
known  whom  he  has  not  overreached  in  the  *'  keen 
encounter  of  the  wits,"  which  his  meeting  witb  mor- 
tals always  produces.  This  is  occasioned  by  his  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  bestowing  unbounded  wealth  on 
whoever  can  keep  him  within  sight  until  he  is  weary 
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of  the  surveillance,  and  gires  the  ransom  demanded ; 
and  to  this  end  the  object  of  the  mortal  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  surprise  one,  is  to  seize  him,  and  never 
withdraw  his  eye  from  him,  mitil  the  threat  of  de- 
struction forces  the  Leprechaun  to  produce  the  trea- 
sure; but  the  bpiitC'is  too  manj  for  us  clumsy 
witted  earthlings,  and  is  sure,  by  some  device,  to  make 
us  avert  our  eyes,  ¥^en  he  vanishes  at  once. 

This  Endianted  Cobbler  of  the  meadows,  Darby 
Kelleher  was  always  on  the  look  out  for*  But  though 
so  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  Leprechaun,  he  never 
had  got  even  within  sight  of  one,  and  the  name  of 
the  Fairy  Finder  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  derision. 
Many  a  trick  too  was  played  on  him ;  sometimes  a 
twig  stuck  amongst  long  gras^  with  a  red  rag  hang- 
ing upon  it,  has  betrayed  Darby  into  a  cautious  ob< 
9ervance  and  approach,  until  a  nearer  inspection,  and 
a  laugh  fh)m  behind  some  ndghbouring  hedge,  have 
dispelled  the  illusion.  But  this,  though  often  re- 
peated, did  not  cure  him,  and  no  turkey-cock  had  a 
quicker  eye  for  A  bit  of  red,  or  flew  at  it  with  greater 
eagerness,  than  Darby  Kelleher,  and  he  entertained 
the  beUef  that  one  day  or  other  he  would  reap  the 
reward  of  all  his  watching,  by  finding  a  Leprechaun 
in  good  eimest. 

But  that  was  all  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and  must  be 
waited  for :  in  the  mean  time  there  was  the  castle  and 
the  "  crock  o'  goold"  for  a  oertainty,  and  under  the 
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good  omens  of  the  ''  sharp  dhiame"  he  had«  fae  cle* 
tennmed  an  taking  that  affidr  in  hand  at  once.  For 
his  companion  in  the  labour  of  dicing,  and  puDing 
the  ponderous  walls  of  the  castle  to  pieces,  he  selected 
Oonahf  who  was,  in  the  parlance  of  her  own  dass, 
"  a  brave  two-handed  long-sided  jadi,"  and  as  great 
a  believer  in  dreams  and  omens  as  Darby  himself; 
besides  she  promised  profound  secrecy,  and  agreed  to 
take  a  small  share  of  the  treasure  for  her  reward  in 
assisting  to  discover  it. 

For  about  two  months  Darby  and  Oonali  laboured 
in  vain ;  but  at  last,  something  came  of  their  exer- 
tions. In  the  Course  of  their  work,  when  they  oc- 
casionally got  tired,  they  would  s?t  down  to  rest  them- 
selves and  talk  over  their  past  disappointments  and 
future  hopes.  Now  it  was  during  one  of  these  in- 
tervals of  repose  that  Darby,  as  he  was  resting 
himself  on  one  of  the  coign-stones  of  the  ruin, 
suddenly  discovered — that  he  was  in  love  with 
Oonah. 

Now  Oonah  happened  to  be  thinking  much  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  about  Darby,  at  that  very  moment, 
and  the  end  of  the  affair  was,  that  Darby  and  Oonah 
were  married  the  Sunday  following. 

The  calculating  Englishman  will  ask,  did  he  find 
the  treasure  before  he  married  the  girl  ?  The  unso- 
phisticated boys  of  the  sod  never  calculate  on  these 
occasions  ;  and  the  story  goes  that  Oonah  Lenehan 
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was  the  only  treasure  Darby  discovered  in  the  old 
castle.  Darby's  acquaintances  were  in  high  glee  on 
the  occasion,  and  swore  he  got  a  great  /o6— for 
Oonah,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  the  grenadier 
scale,  or  what  in  Ireland  is  called  ''  the  full  of  a 
door,"  and  the  news  spread  over  the  country  in  some 
such  fashion  as  this — 

"  Arrah,  an'  did  you  hear  the  news  ?" 

"What  news?" 

"  About  Darby  Kelleher." 

"What  of  him?" 

"  Sure  he  found  a  £ury  at  last." 

"Tareanounty!" 

"  Thruth  I'm  tellin'  yon. — He'  married  to  Oonah 
Lenehan." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha  !  by  the  powers  it's  she  that  is  the 
rale  fairy !  musha,  more  power  to  you.  Darby,  but 
you've  cotched  it  in  aimest  now!" 

But  the  fairy  he  had  caught  did  not  satisfy  Darby 
so  far  as  to  make  him  give  up  the  pursuit  for  the 
future.  He  was  still  on  the  watch  for  a  Lepre- 
chaun ;  and  one  morning  as  he  was  going  to  his 
work,  he  stopped  suddenly  on  his  path,  which  lay 
through  a  field  of  standing  com,  and  his  eye  became 
riveted  on  some  object  with  the  most  eager  expres- 
sion. He  crouched,  and  crawled,  and  was  making 
his  way  with  great  caution  towards  the  point  of  his 
attraction,  when  he  was  visited  on  the  back  of  the 


Ta  lis  lami  5s 
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Tlutt  Httle  red  dnb^' 

Wen,  what  of  it  f 

8ee  there,  how  it  fdn.  <Mi  nmrtliar!  it's  gran' 
to  he  off  afore  I  cm  artch  it.  Oh  nmrdier  1  why 
did  j<m  came  here  at  all,  makin'  a  noise  and  firight- 
enin'  it  away  T 

Frightenin'  what,  yoa  hig  fool?'' 

The  Leprechaun  there.  Whisht  I  it  is  qniet  agml" 

May  the  d — ^1  nm  a  himtin'  wid  you  for  a  big 
omadliawn  ;  why,  yon  bom  nath'ral,  is  it  that  red 
thing  over  there  you  mane  V 

"  Yin,  to  be  sure  it  is ;  dont  spake  so  loud,  I  teD 
you." 


it 

4* 
it 


H 
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^  Why,  "bad  scran  to  you,  you  fool,  it's  a  poppy 
it  is,  and  nothin'  else ;''  and  the  old  woman  went 
over  to  the  spot  where  it  grew,  and  plucking  it  up 
by  the  roots  threw  it  at  Darby,  with  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  into  the  bargain,  and  bade  him  go  mind  his 
work,  instead  of  being  a  *'  slindging  vagabone,  as  he 
was." 

It  was  some  time  after  this  occurrence,  that  Darby 
Kelleber  had  a  meeting  with  a  certain  Doctor  Dio- 
nysius  Mac  Finn,  whose  name  became  much  more 
famous  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  £rom  the  wonderful 
events  that  ensued  in  consequence. 

Of  the  doctor  himself  it  becomes  necessary  to  say 
something :  *his  Either  was  one  Paddy  Finn,  and 
had  been  so  prosperous  in  the  capacity  of  a  cow 
doctor,  that  his  son  Denis,  seeing  the  dignity  of  a 
professor  in  the  healing  art  must  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nobleness  of  the  animal  he  operates 
upon,  determined  to  make  the  human,  instead  of  the 
brute  creation,  the  object  of  his  care.  To  this  end 
he  was  assisted  by  his  fiither,  who  had  scraped 
some  money  together  in  his  humhle  calling,  and 
having  a  spice  of  ambition  in  him,  as  well  as  his 
aspiring  son,  he  set  him  up  in  the  neighbouring 
village  as  an  apothecary*  Here  Denny  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  an  '*  iligant  hone-setter/'  and 
cracked  skulls,  the  result  of  fair  fighting,  and  whisky 
fevers,  were  treated  by  him  on  the  most  approved 
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Tiiofll  pffVCRf  -  ^  cBue  n^D  ttc  cB|uiiiiait  of 
lOuioUteV  .  ;^0aaeji  iSboM,  iiiMwliiiiig,  hkcop- 
wiAftlif  ^ ^^dmfak;,  and  die  poMOBon  of  1 
ne  j0r  <^0ds  fo  inflated  die  iimlierni,  that 
iaa^    ^'^^L  on  lieroiiiiiig  a  "iMicloi^  at  oneb 


,^  mnainea  lor  some 

declaiing  himself  a  fnll  phjadao  of  me 
yifce  Spaniih  muvenities ;    Ids  name  of  Denny 
f^  Ciansfonned  into  Doctor  DkmysiQa  Mae  Ffanit 
tff  as  his  neighboon  diose  to  call  it»  Mae  Fun,  and 
ftm  enough  the  doctor  certainly  gave  lurth  to.    The 
little  money  he  once  had  was  spent  in    his  pur* 
suit  of  professional  honours^  and  he  returned  to  his 
native  place  with  a  full  title  and  an  empty  purs^  and 
his  practice  did  not  tend  to  fill  it.    At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances. 
He  kept  a  horse^  or  what  he  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  but  'twas  only  a  pony,  and  if  he 
had  but  occasion  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  Tillage  on 
a  risity  the  pony  was  ordered  on  service.     He  wss 
glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner  whenever  he 
had  the  luck  to  get  one,  and  the  offer  of  a  bed  even, 
was  sure  to  be  accepted,  because  that  insured  break- 
fast the  next  morning.   Thus,  poor  Doctor  Dionysins 
made    out   the    cause.      Often    asked    to    dinner 
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*m  mingled  motives  of  kindness  and  fon^  for  while  a 
i  dinner  was  a  welcome  novelty  to  the  doctor,  the 

surdities  of  his  pretension  and  manner  rendered 
aim  a  suhject  of  unfailing  diversion  to  his  enter- 
tainers.  Now  he  had  gone  the  round  of  all  the  snug 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  in  the  district^  hut  at 
last,  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  .an  invitation  from 
the  squire  himself,  and  on  the  appointed  day  Doctor 
Dionysius  bestrode  his  pony,  attired  in  the  full  dress 
of  a  Spanish  physician,  which  happens  to  be  red 
from  head  to  foot^  and  presented  himself  at  **  The 
HaU." 

When  a  groom  appeared  to  take  his  "horse"  to 
the  Btable,  the  doctor  requested  that  his  steed  might 
be  turned  loose  into  the  lawn,  declaring  it  to  be 
more  wholesome  for  the  animal,  than  being  cooped 
up  in  a  house ;  the  saddle  and  bridle  were  accord- 
ingly  removed,  and  his  desire  complied  with. 

The  doctor's  appearance  in  the  drawing-room». 
attired  as  he  was,  caused  no  small  diversion,  but 
attention  was  speedily  called  ofif  from  him  by  the 
announcement  of  dinner,  that  electric  sound  that 
stimulates  a  company  at  the  same  instant,  and 
supersedes  every  other  consideration  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  the  squire's  dinners  were  notoriously 
good,  and  the  doctor  profited  largely  by  the  same 
that  day,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  filling  his  glass 
with  the  choice  wines  that  surrounded  him.    This 
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he  did  to  fo  nmdi  pnpoa^  dMt  die  poor  fittle  nmn 
wasToy  ht  gone  wbai  the  guests  were  about  to 


At  the  doctor^s  leqocst  the  bdl  was  Tm^  and 
his  hcfne  ordered,  as  the  kst  ifansinii^  few  of  the 
eompany  were  about  to  aqisrate,  but  eveij  one  of 
them  had  departed,  and  still  there  was  no  annoonee- 
ment  of  the  steed  being  at  the  door.  At  length  a 
servant  made  his  i^ipearanoe»  and  said  it  was  impos- 
nble  to  catch  the  doctoi^s  poi^* 

''  What  do  JOQ  mean  by  '  catch'  f  said  the  squire. 
*<  Is  it  not  in  the  stable  r 

"No,  sir." 

Here  an  explanation  ensued,  and  the  squire 
ordered  a  fresh  attempt  to  be  made  to  take  the 
fngitive;  but,  though  many  fresh  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  the  attempt,  the  pony  baffled  all  their 
efforts; — every  manoeuvre,  usually  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions,  was  vainly  put  in  practice.  He 
was  screwed  up  into  comers,  but  no  sooner  was  he 
there  than,  squeeling  and  flinging  up  his  heels,  he 
broke  through  the  blockade ; — again  his  flank  was 
turned  by  nimble  runners,  but  the  pony  was  nim- 
bler still ;  a  sieve  full  of  oats  was  presented  as  an 
inducement,  but  the  pony  was  above  such  vulgar 
tricks,  and  defied  all  attempts  at  being  captured. 

This  was  the  mode  by  which  the  doctor  generaDj 
secured  the  offer  of  a  bed,  and  he  might  have  been 
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successful  in  this  instaDce>  but  for  a  knowing  old 
coachman  who  was  up  to  the  trick,  and  out  of  pure 
fun  chose  to  expose  it:  so,  bringing  out  a  huge 
blunderbuss,  he  said,— "Never  mind— just  let  me 
at  him,  and  I'll  engage  I'll  make  him  stand." 

"Oh,  my  good  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "pray 
don't  take  so  much  trouble ;— just  let  me  go  with 
you ;"  and  proceeding  to  the  spot  where  the  pony 
was  still  luxuriating  on  the  rich  grass  of  the  squire's 
lawn,  he  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  the  little  animal 
walked  up  to  his  owner  with  as  much  tractability  as 
a  dog.  The  saddling  and  bridling  did  not  take  much 
time,  and  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
hopes  of  a  bed  and  the  morrow's  breakfast,  and  ride 
home — or  homewards,  I  should  say,  for  it  was  as  little 
his  destiny  as  his  wish  to  sleep  at  home  that  night, 
for  he  was  so  overpowered  with  his  potations,  that  he 
could  not  guide  the  pony,  and  the  pony's  palate  was 
so  tickled  by  the  fresh  herbage,  that  he  wished  for 
more  of  it,  and  finding  a  gate,  that  led  to  a  meadow, 
open  by  the  road  side,  he  turned  into  the  field,  where 
he  very  soon  turned  the  doctor  into  a  ditch,  so  that 
they  had  bed  and  board  between  them  to  their  heart's 
content. 

The  doctor  and  his  horse  slept  and  ate  profoundly 
all  night,  and  even  the  "  rosy-fingered  mom,"  as  the 
poets  liave  it,  found  them  in  the  continuance  of  their 
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eajoyment.  Now  it  happened  that  Barhy  Kelleher 
was  passing  along  the  path  that  hiyby  the  side  ot  tne 
ditch  where  the  doctor  was  sleeping^  and  on  perceiv- 
ing hiniy  Darby  made  as  dead  a  set  as  ever  pointer 
did  at  game. 

The  doctor,  be  it  remembered,  was  dressed  in  red. 
Moreover  he  was  a  Utde  man,  and  his  gold-hiced  hat 
and  ponderous  shoe-bnckles  completedthe  resemblance 
to  the  being  that  Darby  took  him  for.  Darby  was  at 
last  certain  that  he  had  discovered  a  Leprechaon,  and 
amaze  so  riveted  him  to  the  spot,  and  anxiety  made 
his  pnlse  beat  so  fast,  that  he  could  not  move  nor 
breathe  for  some  seconds.  At  last  he  recoyered  him- 
self, and  stealing  stealthily  to  the  spot  whore  the 
doctor  slept,  every  inch  of  his  approach  made  him 
more  certain  of  the  reality  of  his  prize ;  and  when  he 
found  himself  within  reach  of  it,  he  made  one  furious 
spring,  and  flung  himself  on  the  unfortunate  little 
man,  fastening  his  tremendous  fist  on  his  throat,  at 

the  same  time  exclaiming  in  triumph,  **  Hurra ! ^bv 

the  hoky,  I  have  you  at  last ! !" 

The  poor  little  doctor,  thus  rudely  and  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  tipsy  sleep,  looked  excessively 
bewildered  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  met  the 
glare  of  ferocious  delight  that  Darby  Kelleher  cast 
upon  him,  and  he  gurgled  out,  "What's  the  matter  f 
as  well  as  the  grip  of  Darby's  hand  upon  his  throat 
would  permit  him. 
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"  Goold's  the  matther,"  shouted  Darby—"  Goold » 
^Goold!!— Goold!!l" 

"  What  about  Goold  V  says  the  doctor. 

"  Goold ! — ^yallow  goold— that's  the  matther." 

"Is  it  Paddy  Goold  that's  taken  ill  again?"  said 
the  doctor,  rubbing  his  eyes.  "  Don't  choke  me,  my 
good  man ;  I'll  go  immediately/'  said  he,  endeavour- 
ing to  rise. 

"  By  my  sowl,  you  won't,"  said  Darby,  tightening 
his  hold. 

For  mercy's  sake  let  me  go !"  said  the  doctor. 
Let  you  go  indeed ! — ow !  ow !" 

**  For  the  tender  mercy" 

"  Goold !  goold  I  you  Kttle  vagabone !" 

**  Well  I'm  going,  if  you  let  me." 

"  Divil  a  step ;" — and  here  he  nearly  choked  him. 

«'  Oh !  murder !— for  God's  sake !" 

"  Whisht  1 1— you  thief— how  dar  you  say  God, 
yoii  divil's  imp ! !  P* 

The  poor  little  man,  between  the  suddenness  of  his 
waking,  and  the  roughness  of  the  treatment  he  was 
under,  was  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment,  that  for 
the  first  time  he  now  perceived  he  was  lying  amongst 
grass  and  under  bushes,  and  rolling  his  eyes  about, 
he  exclaimed-* 

"  Where  am  I  ?— God  bless  me!" 

*' Whisht!  you  little  cruked  ottomy— by  the  holy 
fanner,  if  you  say  God  agin.  111  cut  your  throat." 

2  L 
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"  What  do  you  hold  me  so  tight  for  F' 

"  Just  for  fear  you'd  vanish^  you  see.     Oh  I  know 
you  well." 

'*  Then,  my  good  man,  if  you  know  me  so  weU, 
treat  me  with  proper  respect,  if  you  please." 

"  Divil  send  you  respect.  Respect  indeed !  that's 
a  good  thing.  Musha  had  luck  to  your  impidenoe^ 
you  thievin'  owld  rogue." 

'*Who  taught  you  to  call  such  names  to  your 
hetters,  fellow  ? — How  dare  you  use  a  professional 
gentleman  so  rudely  ?" 

"Oh,  do  you  hear  this!!— a  profissionil  gintle- 
man ! — Arrah,  do  you  think  I  don't  know  you,  you 
little  owld  cohhler  ?" 

"  Cohhler !  —  Zounds,  what  do  you  mean,  you 
ruffian  ?  Let  me  go,  sirrah !"  and  he  struggled 
violently  to  rise. 

"  Not  a  taste,  'scure  to  the  step  youH  go  out  o' 
this  till  you  give  me  what  I  want." 

*•  What  do  you  want  then  ?" 

•'  Gk)old— goold !" 

**  Ho  I  ho  !  so  you're  a  rohher,  sir ;  you  want  to 
roh  me,  do  you  ?*' 

**  Oh !  what  robhery  it  is  ! ! — throth  that  won't  do, 
as  cunnin'  as  you  think  yourself;  you  won't  frighten 
me  that  way.  Come,  give  it  at  wanst — ^you  may  as 
well.  I'll  never  let  go  my  grip  o'  you  antil  you  hand 
iie  out  the  goold." 
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"  'Pon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  gold  nor  silver 
is  not  in  my  company.  I  have  fourpence  halfpenny 
in  my  breeches  pocket,  which  you  are  welcome  to  if 
you  let  go  my  throat." 

"  Four  pence  ha'pny ! ! ! — Why,  then,  do  you  think 
me  sitch  a  ^om,  all  out,  as  to  put  me  off  wid  four 
pence  hap'ny ;  throth,  for  three  straws,  this  minit  I'd 
thrash  you  within  an  inch  o*  your  life  for  your  impi- 
dence.    Come,  no  humbuggin';  out  with  the  goold !" 

*'  I  have  no  gold.  Don't  choke  me  :  if  you  mur« 
der  me,  remember  there's  law  in  the  land.  You'd 
better  let  me  go." 

*'  Not  a  fut.  6i'  me  the  goold,  I  tell  you,  you 
little  vagabone  ! !"  said  Darby,  shaking  him  violently. 

"  Don't  murder  me,  for  Heaven's  sake !" 

"  I  will  murdher  you  if  you  don't  give  me  a  hatful 
o'  goold  this  minit." 

**  A  hatful  of  gold!  —Why,  who  do  you  take  me 
for  ?" 

"  Sure  I  know  you're  a  Leprechaun,  you  desaiver 
o'  the  world !" 

"  A  Leprechaun !"  said  the  doctor,  in  mingled  in- 
dignation and  amazement-  ''My  good  man,  you 
mistake." 

"  Oh,  how  soft  I  am !— 'Twon't  do,  I  tell  you.  I 
have  you,  and  I'll  howld  you ;— long  I've  been  lookin' 
for  you,  and  I  cotch  you  at  last,  and  by  the  'tamal 
o'  war  I'll  have  your  life  or  the  goold." 
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*'  My  good  man,  be  merciftil — you  mistake— I'm 
no  Leprechami ; — I'm  Doctor  Mac  Finn." 

"That  won't  do  either !  you  think  to  desaiye  me, 
but  'twont  do : — just  as  if  I  didn't  know  a  docthor 
from  a  Leprechaun,  Gi*  me  the  goold,  you  owld 
ohate !" 

**I  tell  you  I'm  Doctor  Dionysius  Mac  'Finn. 
Take  care  what  you're  about! — there's  law  in  the 
land; — and  I  think  I  begin  to  know  you.  Your 
name  is  Eelleher  !*' 

"  Oh,  you  cunnin'  owld  thief !  oh  then  but  you 
are  the  complate  owld  rogue ;  only  I'm  too  able  for 
you.  You  want  to  freken  me,  do  you? — Oh,  you 
little  scrap  o'  deception,  but  you  are  deep  1" 

"  Your  name  is  Kelleher —  I  remember.  My  good 
fellow,  take  care ;  don't  you  know  I'm  Doctor  Mac 
Finn— don't  you  see  I  am?" 

«  Why  thin  but  you  have  the  dirty  yollow  pinched 
look  iv  him,  sure  enough ;  but  don't  I  know  you've 
only  put  in  an  you  to  desaive  me ;  besides,  the  doc- 
tor has  dirty  owld  tatthers  o'  black  clothes  an  him, 
and  isn't  as  red  as  a  sojer  like  you.'* 

"That's  an  accident,  my  good  man." 

*'  6i'  me  the  goold  this  minit,  and  no  more  prate 
wid  you." 

"  I  tell  you,  Kelleher" 

"  Howld  your  tongue,  and  gi'  me  the  goold.*^ 


"  By  all  that's" 
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"  Wm  you  give  it  ?" 

"How  can  I?" 

«  Very  well.  Youll  see  what  the  ind  of  it  'ill  be," 
said  Darby,  rising,  but  still  keeping  his  iron  grip  of 
the  doctor.  "  Now,  for  the  last  time,  I  ask  you,  will 
you  gi*  me  the  goold  ?  or,  by  the  powers  o'  wild  fire, 
I'll  put  you  where  you'll  never  see  daylight  antil  you 
make  me  a  rich  man." 

I  have  no  gold,  I  tell  you." 
Faix,  then  111  keep  you  till  you  find  it,"  said 
Darby,  who  tucked  the  little  man  under  his  arm,  and 
ran  home  with  him  as  fast  as  he  could. 

He  kicked  at  his  cabin  door  for  admittance  when 
he  reached  home,  exclaiming — 

''Let  me  in!  let  me  in! — Make  haste;  I  have 
him." 

"  Who  have  you  ?"  said  Oonah,  as  she  opened  the 
door. 

''Look  at  that!"  said  Darby  in  triumph;  "I 
cotch  him  at  last !" 

"Weira  then,  is' it  a  Leprechaun,  it  is?"  said 
Oonah. 

"  Divil  a  less,"  said  Darby,  throwing  down  the  doc- 
tor on  the  bed,  and  still  holding  him  fast. — **  Open 
the  big  chest,  Oonah,  and  well  lock  him  up  in  it, 
and  keep  him  antil  he  gives  us  the  goold." 

"  Murder !  murder !"  shouted  the  doctor.  "  Lock 
me  up  in  a  chest !  !** 


$»j! 


'amBOMSrFi 


^  Lmb^  Ht  T*  jvL,  Tlan^ 


To  ht  msnt  be  docs,' 

^  I'm  u>  faarr,  Mn.  Keflrbrr,     Fi 
Ikftu*r  Mac  FinA."^ 

"^  Dr^o't  bliere  him,  darim*,''  ssd  Dtotir.     "  llake 
\aaHJk  and  cppen  the  chest." 

'*  Darbj  Relleher,''  said  the  doctor,  ''kt  me  go, 
and  111  care  yoa  whenera'  joa  want  mj  assist- 


aiu^e. 

"  Well,  I  want  your  assistance  now,**  said  Darby, 
"  for  Tm  very  bad  this  minit  wid  poverty ;  and  if 
you  cure  me  o'  that.  111  let  you  go.** 

"What  will  become  oi  me?"  said  the  doctor  in 
de»pair,  as  Darby  carried  him  towards  the  big  chest 
which  Oonah  had  opened. 
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"  I'll  tell  you  whafll  become  o'  you,'*  said  Darby 
seizing  a  hatcbet  tbat  lay  witbin  bis  reach; — ''by 
tbe  seven  blessed  candles^  if  you  don't  consint  be- 
fore nigbt  to  fill  me  tbat  big  cbest  full  o'  goold^  Til 
•cbop  you  as  small  as  aribs  (herbs)  for  the  pot/'  And 
Darby  crammed  him  into  tbe  box. 

**  Ob^  Mrs.  Kelleher,  be  merciful  to  me/-  said  the 
doctor,  "  and  whenever  you're  sick  111  attend  you." 

''  Grod  forbid !"  said  Oonah ;  ''  its  not  the  likes  o 
you  I  want  when  I'm  sick;— attind  me^  indeed! 
bad  luck  to  you,  you  little  imp,  maybe  you'd  run 
away  with  my  babby,  or  it's  a  Bansliee  you'd  turn 
yourself  into,  and  sing  for  my  death.  Shut  him  up, 
Darby ;  it's  not  looky  to  be  howldin'  discoorse  wid 
tbe  likes  iv  him." 

''  Oh  I"  roared  the  doctor ;  as  His  cries  were  stifled 
by  the  lid  of  the  chest  being  closed  on  him.  The  key 
was  turned,  and  Oonah  sprinkled  some  holy  water 
she  had  in  a  little  bottle  that  hung  in  one  comer  of 
tbe  cabin  over  the  lock,  to  prevent  the  fairy  having 
any  power  upon  it. 

Darby  and  Oonah  now  sat  down  in  consultation 
on  their  affairs,  and  b^an  forming  their  plans  on 
an  extensive  scale,  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  with 
their  money,  for  have  it  they  must,  now  tbat  the 
Leprechaon  was  fairly  in  their  power.  Now  and 
then  Darby  would  rise  and  go  over  to  the  chest, 
Yery  much  as  one  goes  to  the  door  of  a  room  where 
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'  Verr  weiL   ^iar  cbess ;  bmL  muBftiiL  if  toi 

Qe  dxen  3Dr  ai»  hinriiaak,.  am£  ^K^m  i»  dbifa  it 
door  rir  die  chesec^  tiiac  tbe  IidmndbBm  aukhl  hen 
him ;  aoif  ifften.  the  povr  tiKiuE  boBii  AiB|VM9ess 
jpimt  iJiiMiI^  he  teit;  idobs  duil  tftfliafisr;  the 
hiifriiif  wifimic  a£  cbe  mn  wuifuHt  Ar  attiBr  fesur 

txinn  Darbr,  sRoteh  as^  **  Do  jon  &ar  tiait  ^po^  ddef  f 
Fm  gjeiuii  ready  iSnt  jchu  Tbest  aaaa*  ac*  il  lasp  it 
the  gnndr^tuiie  aBBii»  am^  as  ba  paaaKii  fea  fed  tlur 
c^ge  oi  die  ipeapoiu  t^uiaiiN  '^Blf  tfe  pavers  IH 
Bare  k  as  sharp  as  a  ndur.'' 

Intdie  meantime  it  WK  wdl  iir  Ae  |ieiwi  that 
diere  were  maor  lar^e  diinks  in  die  chesty  orsoflb* 
cation  firom  his  coufiuemait  wcKzui  have  anticipated 
DirbT*5  pioQs  iiitButHTos  open  him ;  and  wiiCB  he 
hand  maktxn  WlAj  to  go  so  hasd  indi  lunoy  the 
thoo^  struck  him  at  last,  <^  afiectiag  to  be  what 
Darb  J  mistook  him  fiir,  and  rcyiuiag  liis  freedom 
bj  stratagem. 

To  thb  end,  when  Barby  had  done  sharpemng  hia 
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bill-hook,  the  doctor  replied,  in  answer  to  one  of 
Darb3r's  summonses  for  gold,  that  he  saw  it  was  in 
vain  longer  to  deny  giving  it,  that  Darby  was  too 
cunning  for  him,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  him 
the  richest  man  in  the  country. 

"  111  take  no  less  than  the  full  o'  that  chest,"  said 
Darby. 

"  YouTl  have  ten  times  the  foil  of  it,  Darby,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  if  youll  only  do  what  I  bid  you." 

"  Sure  m  do  any  thing." 

"Well,  you  must  first  prepare  the  mystificand* 
herumbrandherum." 

^*  Tare  an  ouns,  how  do  I  know  what  that  is  ?" 

"  Silence,  Darby  Kelleher,  and  attend  to  me : 
that's  a  magical  ointment,  which  I  will  show  you 
how  to  make ;  and  whenever  you  want  gold,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  rub  a  httle  of  it  on  the  point  of  a 
pick-axe  or  your  spade,  and  dig  wherever  you  please, 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  treasure." 

"Oh,  think  o'  that !  faix  an  111  makeplenty  of  it 
when  you  show  me.    How  is  it  made  ?" 

"  You  must  go  into  the  town.  Darby,  and  get  me 
three  things,  and  fold  them  three  times  in  three  rags 
torn  out  of  the  left  side  of  a  petticoat  that  has  not 
known  water  for  a  year." 

"  Faith,  I  can  do  that  much  any  how,"  said  Oonah, 
who  began  tearing  the  prescribed  pieces  out  of  her 
under  garment—  « 
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*be  xa&ie.  and  9,  Ji  <&  mr,  3)  IfiMsae  cbe 
.ittli^  irjfttor.  He  wh  puileiL  ant  at*  du 
«m/iAC  rhe  anghtiT  of  his  libcfatoB  aod  die^irT 
f^  Dftmy  md  Ommh,  wiio  bodi  maia  caaaadmabk 
Hs^it  a^^ainst  hcmf^  robbed  of  tdieir  pen.  Ac  iMt 
^Ha  rUMU'/»f'<i  fUendfl  gat  him  out  of  die  boiiBe,  wad 
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proceeded  to  the  town  to  supper>  where  the  whole 
party  kept  -getting  magnificently  drunk,  until  sleep 
plunged  them  into  dizzy'  dreams  of  Leprechauns 
and  Fairy  Finders. 

The  doctor  for  some  dajs  swore  yengeance  against 
Darhy,  and  threatened  a  prosecution ;  hut  his  inends 
recommended  him  to  let  the  matter  rest,  as  it  would 
only  tend  to  make  the  affair  more  puhlic,  and  get 
him  nothing  hut  laughter  for  damages. 

As  for  Darhy  Kelleher,  nothing  could  erer  per- 
suade him  that  it  was  not  a  real  Leprechaun  he  had 
caught,  which  by  some  villanous  contrivance,  on  the 
Fairy's  part,  changed  itself  into  the  semblance  of 
the  doctor ;  and  he  often  said  the  great  mistake  he 
made  was  *'  givin'  the  little  vagabone  so  much  time, 
for  that  if  he  done  right  he'd  have  set  about  cutting 
his  throat  at  wanst." 


As  the  superstitious  reader  may  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  not  bearing  of  a  real  fairy  in  the  fore- 
going tale,  I  will  now  give  an  account  of  a  iheeting 
between  two  superhuman  beings ;  and  as  prose  is 
too  heavy  a  material  wherewith  to  treat  such  a  sub* 
ject,  I  will  attempt  the  story  in  rhyme. 


THE  LEPRECHAUN  AND  THE  GENl 

Hibbbma's  Genius  passed  one  day 

Through  one  of  her  sweet  tnoimtain  rallies. 

Whose  emerald  Verdure  is  hegot 

Where  Sun  with  ShoVr  so  frequent  dallies. 

Turning  around  a  granite  rock, 

She  popp'd  upon  a  shady  nook^ 
Where,  whisp'ring  to  some  blushiug  flow'ra. 

There  lisp'd  au  amatory  brook. 

It  was  the  T(ry  place  for  love. 

For  vows,  that  never  should  be  broken. 
And  forty  other  silly  things. 

That  never,  never,  should  be  spoken. 
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Fancy  her  wonder  then,  when  in 

This  sweetest  **  place  for  lovers  only," 

She  saw  a  Cohhier making  love  ? 

No ; — ^making  brogues — and  all  alonie, 

AlonSe,  proudie^  like  a  child. 

None  more  conceited  could  you  meet ; 

Though  his  pride  was  not  for  his  own,^ 
But  for  his  neighbour's  greater /ee^. 

Like  most  conceited  men  too,  he 

Was  little,  and  like  little  men 
Was  very  actire  too ;  in  short, 

With  him  'twas,  '*  Cut  and  come  again." 

And  on  he  cut»  and  on  he  stitch'd, 

And  seem'd  to  be  in  greatest  gig. 
For  every  stitch  he  gave  his  brogue. 

He  put  another  in  his  wig*. 

Sips  horn  a  bottle  oft  were  taken, 

In  which,  from  mountain  side,  a  few 
Bright  dew-drops  from  the  heath  were  shaken ; 

In  fact  his  drink  was,  mountain  dew. 

The  Genius, — (by  the  by  'tis  "odd 

What  lots  of  geniuses  we  boast  here ;) 
First,  as  a  lady  always  ought, 

Look'd  round  about  to  see  the  coast  clear. 


•  a 


Stitching  yoar  wig^  meant  getting  tipsy. 


Fir  dfae;  21  mrndL  a. 


Huft 


Bot  Oft  W  WfT,  9tnf  oiD* 
»iidi€iT,i€iT,fJ--fylittk; 
In  fiioft»  die  tndi  BCf^s  vcO  W  teU 


He  was  not  more  than  two  feet  higjh. 
With  three-eoclfd  hat,  red  inexpiessihli 

Which,  lockj  dog,  was  all  his  own. 
Seeing  he  had,  at  home,  no  Jewhd. 

A  coat  to  matdi,  and  a  flapp'd  vest, 
Orer  his  body  ~  somewhat  logy, — 

At  once,  to  cut  description  short. 
He  was  just  like  a  cmt-down  fogy*. 


•  The  slang  name  for  a  pensioner  of  the  Royal  Hospital  in 
Ireland.  The  name  will  soon  be  obsolete,  as  the  establishment 
is  to  be  broken  up,  and  transferred  to  Chelsea. 
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She  saw  he  was  a  Leprechaun^ 
And  at  the  drams  he  swill'd  galore  o^ 

As  he  was  of  the  "  world  of  spirits," 
Her  wonder  gradually  wore  off. 

He  was  a  spirit  himself— 'twas  but 

A  kindred  link,  in  social  feeling. 
With  other  spirit  that  he  wove, 

And  so  from  weaving  went  to  reeling. 

But  to  my  tale : — the  Grenius  now 
Thought  she  might  make  her  fortune  featly 

If  she  could  catch  the  Leprechaun, 
And  make  him  hand  the  hundreds  neatly. 

You'll  wonder  that  a  genius,  thus, 

The  filthy  lust  of  gold  could  lure ; 
But  pray  remember,  ere  you  blame. 

That  geniuses  are  always  poor. 

And  here,  the  fate  I  might  lament 

Of  Irish  genius  in  particular, 
Whose  shaft  of  Hope  is  sadly  bent 

From  its  original  perpendicular. 

The  deadly  Demon  of  Decay 

Has  had  a  fatal  sweeping  rap  at  all ; 
Not  only  is  the  column  bent. 

But  where  the  d — ^1  is  our  capital? 
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Little  if  kft—and  vbit 
Ilcnr  few  lliere  are  tint  viD 

Eseept  in  steam-fndEets,  to  feed 
The  interest  of  a  fiiragii 


But  this  is  foreign  to  mj  fjJe, 

And  bordering  nponpcd^kil 
Eoonom  J— on  wfaidi  I  don't 

Intend  to  become  analjticd. 

But  it  accounts  the  farther,  wh j 
The  nymph,  of  whom  mj  ttary^a  told, 

Bhotdd  strive,  her  tattered  robe  of  green 
To  'broider  with  the  fiury's  gold. 

She  stole  upon  him — but  the  sprite 
Was  up  to  tn^ — not  lurking  blindly — 

And,  as  he  finished  a  heel-tap, 
Look'd  up,  and  said,  *'  Good  morrow  kindlj. 

Whether  the  heel-tap  of  his  glass 

It  was,  or  the  heel-tap  of  leather 
lie  finished,  I  don't  know, — but  it 

Was  either^-or  p'rhaps  both  together. 

"  Good  morrow,**  said  the  Genius,  though 
She  wish'd  he  had  not  been  so  circum* 

-Spect,— for  she  thought  the  lad  to  clutch^ 
Altho'  she  did  not  mean  to  Burk  him. 
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She  ask'd  politely  afler's  healthy 

And,  touching  next  upon  the  news, 
Inquired  what  'twas  he  work'd  upon ; 

He  said,  "  A  pair  of  dead  man's  shoes." 

*^  A  dead  man's  shoes  ?"  she  said ; — "why  he 
Won't  want  them !" — ^With  a  devilish  air, 

**  No,"  said  the  sprite  ;  "  hut  I  can  get 
What  price  I  fix  on,  from  his  heir." 

"Well,  that's  more  sensible,"  said  she, 
"  Than  making  brogues  for  Uving  foik, 

For  while  J'm  to  the  fore,  indeed. 
That  would  be  an  exceeding  joke." 

"  You  ?"  said  the  Leprechaun ;  "  I'd  beat 

All  women  cobblers  put  together ; 
You  ladies  may  have  finer  souls, 

But  match  me  at  an  upper-leather  I" 

**  For  cobbler's  duty  I  will  jdeld 

To  no  brogue-maker  in  the  nation ; 
My  work  is  super,  ma'am ;" — Said  she, 

**  Indeed  'tis  supcr-erogation. 

**  Give  o'er  thy  toil,  thou  senseless  sprite ; 

Thy  labour's  vain.     You  ought  to  see 
'Tis  useless  making  brogues  for  those 

Whose  brogues  are  ready  made  by  me, 

2  H 


"  Tonr  LHiMLuu  sR'  smir  l  Jbhlc       _  ,. 


But  *hfmgti  tdk 


For  duae  I  gife  w3I  ne 

'<  Take  !ip  jonr  aepi,  sood 

And  »  tor  fancBne — ' 
Y'lor  mjiw  i '  U  ■Tm  n  dnm  nnmfc  §i^ 

And  ZTFB  up  Tfiwiniiig  Aeeit 


"  Take  op  jnur  taii,  I  snT,  an  §d.** 
she  hoped  Wii  torn,  aidafae  eoidd 

Biit  he'd  a  tzick  mxfh  two  o*  tiiat^ 
For,  as  to  trfrkfng;  who  eonld 


"  )Iay  be  you'd  give  it  me,"*  aay^  lie ; 

"  Tia  there,  behind  yon,  on  the 
She  txxm'd  —and  kis  awl  was  not  thefe^-— 

When  she  look'd  back  ^ker  mil  was  gooe. 


SPANISH  BOAR  AND  THE  IRISH  BULL. 


A   ZOOLOGICAL  PUZZLE. 

HiTHSRio  it  has  been  believed,  tbat  no  animala 
could  be  more  distinct,  than  the  two  whose  namea 
form  the  heeding  of  this  chapter.  Bat  I  vill  show, 
that  in  the  ca«c  I  am  about  to  adduce,  the  Irish 
Bull  has  been  produced  in  a  great  state  of  perfec- 
don  from  the  Spanish  Boar.  It  vill  be  objected, 
perhaps,  hj  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  eroti  in 
the  femilt  line,  on  one  aide,  and  I  do  not  deny  it; 
but  still,  when  the  ftcts  come  to  be  developed,  a* 
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I  hope  dMT  diall  W^  m  i 

mMBsstr,  m  die  toDomia^  V^^   ^  '"'^  ^"'^ 

viQ  DOC  be  femd  mmj  gwTlngwt,  cidicr  of  the  Jmr^m 

d€B  PUmitty  die  Bc^ent's  Fnk,  tlie  S^ncr,  or  die 

DobGn  Gwdois^  dial  wfll  nol  adLiMfkJge  dieca» 

I  bsre  to  hj  beftte  diem  as^  at  k^s^ 

^nary. 

I  wH  forakog  time  mwlrriiW  as  to  Aa 
in  whidi  I  shoold  treat  dib  curiimi  afiur.  Tb  ^ 
so,  sdentificiJlT,  is  berond  mjpoiicr — dmcftae  titt 
next  best  war  I  had  of  doii^  it,  was  to  potitaoaDe- 
what  into  the  shape  of  a  memoir.  And  berefaj 
another  difficulty,  fw  the  nge  has  been  so  gKat  ix 
autobiographies,  that  I  fimcied  m  j  memMr  mast  be 
put  before  the  world  in  this  shape,  and  neither  of 
mj  personages  were  felidtoos  subjects  for  such  a 
mode  of  treatment.  The  Bull  would  prove,  I  fear, 
as  unprofitable  a  hero  in  an  autobiogn^y,  as  in  a 
chiiia  shop,  where,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  autobio- 
grapher,  he  proverbiaDy  "  has  it  all  his  own  way." 
And  as  for  the  Boar,  the  fact  is,  that  so  many  6ores 
have  turned  autobiographers  of  late,  I  did  not  like 
running  the  risk  of  surfeiting  the  public,  therefore 
I  decided,  as  the  safest  course,  to  speak  in  the  third 
person  of  my  principals,  and  the  first  I  shall  treat 
of,  is  the  Boar. 

The  humblest  biographer  will  scarcely  commence 
with  less  than  stating  that  his  hero  has  been  de- 
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scended  from  a  good  family :  now  my  hero  being 
a  Spaniard,  a  merely  good  family  would  not  be 
enough,  he  must,  in  right  of  his  national  pride, 
come  from  a  great  one,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that 
mine  was  one  of  a  very  great  family — there  were 
sixteen  of  them  at  a  litter.  With  my  hero,  the 
season  of  youth,  which,  amongst  the  swinish  race, 
is  proverbially  that  of  beauty  also,  rapidly  passed 
away,  and  he  increased  in  age,  ugliness,  and  devil- 
ment, in  more  than  the  usual  ratio,  until  his  pranks 
in  the  woods  were  suddenly  put  a  stop  to,  by  his 
being  taken,  one  fine  day,  in  a  toil,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  into  the  town  of  Bilboa. 

It  chanced,  that  at  the  period  of  his  capture,  the 
captain  of  a  ship  bound  for  Dublin,  then  lying  in 
the  port,  was  very  anxious  to  take  home  with  him 
some  rarity  from  ''  foreign  parts"  as  a  present  to  a 
lady  in  the  aforesaid  city  of  Dublin,  from  whom  he 
had  received  some  civility.  It  happened  also,  that 
the  entry  of  the  Boar  into  Bilboa  had  created  a  pro. 
digious  sensation  amongst  the  worthy  townsfolk, 
and  was  quite  a  godsend  to  the  wonder-mongers. 
Now  the  captain  heard  the  news  amongst  some 
gossip,  just  at  the  time  he  was  debating  in  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  should  take  home  some  hanks  of 
onions  or  a  Spanish  guitar  for  his  intended  present, 
and  the  bright  thought  struck  him,  that  if  he  could 
only  procure  this  wonderful  sa?age  of  the  woods. 
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of  whom  rrport  spcke  so  pfodigioiish'»  that  it  would 
he  the  most  aocepoble  offimng  he   coukL  make  to 
his  &ir  fiiaid,  md  he  accordiii^  set  to  work  to 
obtain  the  hristlj  cmioaitT,  and   succeeded  in  his 
negotiation.     It  was  agreed  that  the    Boar  should 
remain  ashore  until  the  ship  was  readr  for  ses,  in 
the  possession  of  his  ciptor,  who  undertook  to  lodge 
the  cariosity   sa£^  on  board,  whenever  required, 
hot  the  captain,   havii^  occasioii  to  sail  snddcnh, 
was  unable  to  send  timelj  notice  to  the  ^MUiiard, 
who  happened  not  to  be  at  home  when  the  captain, 
io  person,  went  to  demand  his  Boar. 

This  was  unfortunate,  hot  as  the  ooeMMm  wis 
urgent,  and  the  Irishman  could  not  possiblj  wait, 
he  was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  get  his  pet  pig  to 
the  ship  as  well  as  he  could  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniard,  who  understood  all  about  "such 
small  deer,"  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Bosr 
was  too  much  for  the  sailor,  and  to  use  the  cap- 
tain's own  words,  the  headstrong  brute  '*  shpped  his 
cable  and  bore  right  awaj  down  the  tovm,"  to  the 
infinite  horror  of  the  worthy  townspeople. 

*'  The  boar !  the  boar !"  was  shouted  on  aU  sides, 
and  according  to  the  established  rule  in  such  cases, 
those  in  front  of  the  danger  ran  before  it,  and  those 
in  the  rear  ran  afler  it,  until  such  a  prodigious  crowd 
was  screeching  at  the  heels  of  the  Boar,  that  he  w>s 
the  most  terrified  of  the  party,  and  in  his  panic,  he 
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turned  down  tlie  first  open  court  he  saw,  off  the  high 
street,  and  ran  for  his  Hfe. 

Now  it  happened,  that  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
the  spot  he  selected  was  the  Exchange — and  more- 
^)yer  it  was  'Change  hour,  and  the  merchants  were 
very  solemnly  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  per  cent- 
age,  when  the  Boar  made  his  appearance  amongst 
them.  The  Exchange,  at  Bilhoa,  happens  to  he  sur- 
rounded hy  fine  old  trees,  and  in  that  space  of  time 
which  is  vulgarly  called  **  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
the  stately  merchants  were  startled  out  of  their 
solemnity,  and  were  seen  clamhenng  like  so  many 
monkeys  into  the  trees  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
new  comer,  and  so  universal  was  this  arhorial 
ascent,  that  in  fact,  our  hero  had  the  honor  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  rise  on  *  Change  ever  rememhered 
in  Bilhoa.  His  first  achievement  in  this  court  of 
commerce  was  to  make  an  endorsement  on  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  was  not  so  active  as  some  of  his 
neighbours,  and  a  Jew,  who  was  next  overthrown, 
never  had  such  a  horror  of  pork  before.  Cloaks 
and  sombreros,  dropt  in  the  hurry  of  flight,  were 
tossed  in  horrid  sport  by  the  intruder,  and  having 
been  hunted  into  one  of  the  comers  of  the  square, 
he  kept  the  assembled  multitude  at  bay,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  regular  bull-fighters  terminated  the 
adventure,  by  retaking  the  vagrant.  He  had  a  nar- 
row escape  of  his  life^  for  had  it  not  b^en  for  the 


€af0t:m '^jkmmsd  im 


AwBUMJltaBAimBtwii^  mr  of  die 
«M  dcidfeitKid to tlie  latd^t  Bqk, 
dtr%,  vidk  tKc;  diamB  cf  amchi  gjnv 

tfttf^csetkn,  Mn^  utei  to  ex,  Ibr 

Umt  ^unoijj^  with  rs&xaut  deficit,  tliraii^  a  Ue 
cut  in  a  ftronglT  hsmeadtd  door  dnt  sku  in  tiie 
wonder.     In  thote  cues,  as  Campbdl  sars^ 

**  Tk  ^yUMce  lends  encbtatment  to  the  Tiev."* 

And  fthe  used  to  issne  cards  of  inTitation  to  her 
fntndM,  to  come  and  see  the  only  wild  hoar  in  Irehuid. 
TUln  was  a  great  triumph,  but  alas !  for  all  sablu- 
nary  enjoyments,  they  &de  but  too  fast,  and  when 
the  first  blush  of  novelty  had  faded,  and  that  the 
celebrity  attached  to  being  a  boar-owner  had  become 

hacknicd,  Mrs. began  to  think  this  acquisition 

of  a  wild  pig  no  such  enviable  matter^  and  she  would 
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hither  have  seen  him  hanging  to  the  rafters  of  her 
kitchen  in  ham  and  flitch,  than  parading  up  and 
down  her  premises ;— besides,  the  yard  which  he 
occupied  was  rendered  useless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  a  "  parlour  for  the  pig,"  for  the  unman- 
nerly gentleman  had  taken  miUtary  possession  of 
his  domain,  and  no  one  in  the  estabhshment  dared 
approach  him  ;  to  such  a  degree  had  this  terror 
arrived,  that,  at  last,  the  prog  was  thrown  to  him 
over  the  wall,  and  serious  thoughts  were  enter- 
tained by  his  owner  of  making  "  swift  conveyance 
of  her  dear"  wild  boar,  when  she  was  relieved  from 
further  dire  intents  upon  our  hero,  by  the  following 
occurrence : 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Dublin  Zoological 

Society  waited  upon  Mrs. as  she  sat  at  breakfast 

one  morning,  and  requested  permission  to  see  '*  her 
Boar/'  This  would  have  been  a  great  delight  a  fort- 
night before  :  to  have  a  member  of  the  Zoological 
Society  soHciting  the  honor  of  seeing  her  Boar,  but 
the  truth  was,  that  Don  Pig  had  rendered  himself  so 
intolerable,  that  nothing  could  compensate  for  the 
nuisance,  and  this  additional  offering  to  her  vanity  as 
a  wonder-proprietor,  came  too  late  to  be  valued.  Still 
she  affected  a  tone  of  triumph,  and  led  the  zoological 
professor  to  the  treat  he  sought  for,  and  pointing  with 
dignity  to  the  loophole  cut  in  the  door,  she  said, 
"  There,  sir.'' 


r 


30 


bift  ercs  for  Mme  dDeon  i^ 
wtif^j  ndre,  be  eidauDcdy 
men ! — The  finest  hoar  I  ever  m 

''  l%u\  he  a  lovelj  creature  f 

''  Cbflrmingy  madanL."— * 

''And bistro,  doGti^r' 

**  Has  the  true  wild  corl,  tMifam — <^ 
yon  surely  do  not  mean  to  keep  dus  fine  qcfie  d 
to  yourself ; — you  really  ought  to  present  him  to  die 
Sodetv/' 

**  How  could  you  think  of  asking  me  to  part  wid 
my  pet,  doctor.'* 

'*  I'm  sure  your  own  public  spirit,  madam,  would 
suggest  the  sacrifice  ; — and  of  course  a  very  hand- 
some vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society^  as  well  as  die 
gift  securing  to  you  all  the  privileges  of  a  member. — " 

Here  was  something  to  he  gained,  so  instead  of 

Mrs. giving  her  lodger  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  or 

something  of  that  sort,  which  she  contemplated,  she 
Trmdc  a  present  of  him  to  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
the  proi'essor  took  his  leave,  in  great  delight  at 
having  Hccurcd  so  fine  an  animal,  but  not  half  so 
happy  ns  the  lady  was  in  getting  rid  of  him. 

Tlic  next  day  the  proper  authorities  secured  the 
bristly  don,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  cart  of  the 
Zoological  Society  to  he  carried  forthwith  to  the 
rhocuix  Park,  where  the  Gardens  of  that  learned  body 
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are  situated.  The  driver  of  the  cart,  who,  it  hap- 
pened, was  quite  ignorant  of  the  pains  it  had  cost  to 
place  his  inside  passenger  in  his  seat,  was  passing  up 
Barrack  Street,  when  he  was  accosted  hy  a  friend  on 
the  flags,  with,  "Why  then  hlur-an-agers  Mike,  is 
that  you  ?" — "  By  gor  it's  myself,  and  no  one  else,*^ 
says  Mike — "  and  how  is  yourself?'*  "  Bravely !"  says 
Jim :  "  and  it's  myself  is  glad  to  see  you  lookin'  so 
clane  and  hearty  Mikee  dear,  and  well  off  to  all  appear- 
ance,"— "By  dad  I'm  as  happy  as  the  day's  long,"  says 
Mike,  "  and  has  an  iligant  place,  and  divil  a  thing  to 
do,  good,  had,  or  indifferent,  hut  to  dhrive  ahout  this 
cart  from  morning  till  night,  excep'n  when  I  may  take 
a  turn  at  feedin'  the  hastes." — "  Why,  have  you  more 
horses  nor  the  one  you're  dhrivin'  to  mind  ?"  says  Jim. 

"  Oh,  they're  not  horses  at  all,"  says  Mike,  "  but 
t/Tinathral  bastes,  you  see,  that  they  keep  up  in  the 
Park  beyant." 

**  And  what  would  they  be  at  all  ?"  says  Jim. 

"Och,  the  quarest  outlandish  craythurs  ye  iver 
seen,"  says  Mike,  "  and  all  belongin'  to  the  gintlemin 
that  employs  me  ;  and  indeed  a  pleasant  life  I  hKve, 
dhrivin'  aU  day ;  indeed,  it's  a'most  as  good  as  a  gin* 
tleman's,  only  I  sit  an  a  cart  instead  of  being  sayted 
in  a  Cabrowley." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  them  at  all?"  asked  the 
inquisitive  Jim. 

"  They  call  themselves  the  Sorrow-logical  Sisiety 
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mod  indfedsame  o^  diem  is  Uack  looldn'  enongli,  but 
others  o^  them  is  ss  meny  as  if  they  wom't  belongin' 
to  &  SoiTOw4opcal  Sisietr,  at  all  at  aH." 

**  JLad  what  is  it  y  r  dhrivin'  now  ?^  asked  Jim. 
^  Indeed  an'  it's  a  irild  boar,"  says  Mike. 
*"  And  is  he  like  a  nath^nJ  boar  f  says  Jim. 
**  Fmx  mrse^  doesn\  know  Ah*  I  never  seen  him, 
hfkase  while  they  wor  ketchin'  him  and  putting  him 
in  the  oart,  the  masthcr  ant  me  for  to  ordher  ginger- 
hread  nuts  fat  the  monkeys.^ 

**  Oh,  qneen  rr  heavfsi,  an'  is  it  gingerbread  nuts 
ihcT  eat  r  saTS  Jim  in  amaaement. 

♦'Thpttth  an*  it  is,"  s^  Mike ; — ••  they  get  gin- 
gmhiYiad  nnts,  when  the  hazels  is  not  in  sayson ;  and 
f»re  I  hear,  in  thdr  own  ooonthiy,  the  gingerbread 
grows  nath^raL^ 

**  Blur  an"  onns  do  yon  tell  me  so !"  says  Jim. 
**I>iTil  a  lie  in  it,"  says  Itfike. 
''  And  where  would  that  be  at  all  f  says  Jim. 
*'  Undher  the  line  I  hear  them  say." 
"  And  Where's  that  f"  saTS  Jim. 
•*  Oh,  thin  d<m\  yon  know  that,  you  poor  ignorant 
craTthur  f  sars  Mike  :  **  sure  that's  in  the  north  of 
Amenkay,  where  the  Hot-in-pots  lires." 

•*  Ah  Tou  thief."  saTS  Jim,  **  tou  didn't  know  that 
yourself  wanst ;  but  you're  piddn'  up  lamin'  in  your 
place." 
^ndeed  and  I  always  knew  that,"  says   Mike; 
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**  and  sure  you  never  seen  a  monkey  yet  that  they 
hadn't  a  Ime  for  him  to  run  up  and  down,  accordin' 
to  the  nathur  o'  the  beast/' 

*' Well  I  give  up  to  you  as  for  the  monkeys,  but 
as  I  never  seen  a  wild  boar  yet,  don't  be  ill-nathured 
to  an  owld  frind  but  let  me  have  a  peep  at  him  Mike, 
agrah  /" 

**  Throth  an'  I  will,  and  welkim, "  says  Mike  ;  *  *  just 
get  up  behind  there,  and  rise  the  lid  of  the  cart." 

Jim  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and  the  moment  the 
hd  of  the  cart  was  raised,  so  far  from  the  sense  of 
seeing  being  gratified  in  the  explorer,  according  to  his 
own  account,  ^'he  thought  the  sight  id  lave  his  eyes 
when  he  seen  all  as  one  as  two  coals  o'  fire  looking 
at  him,  and  the  unnath'ral  brustly  divil  making  a 
dart  at  him,  that  it  was  the  marcy  o'  hivin  didii't 
take  the  life  iv  him." 

Jim  was  sent  heels  over  head  into  the  mud,  by  the 
Boar  brushing  by  him  in  plunging  out  of  the  cart, 
and  preferring  the  "pedestrian  to  the  vehicular  mode," 
as  Dominie  Sampson  says,  the  foreigner,  again  in 
freedom,  charged  down  Barrack  Street  in  all  the 
glory  of  hberty  regained.  Now  Barrack  Street,  as  its 
name  implies,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gar^ 
rison,  it  may  be  supposed  is  much  more  populous 
than  the  street  of  Bilboa,  where  the  Boar  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
adage,    "The  more  the  merrier,"  the  consternation 
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in  proportion  to  die  mnnbers  engaged.     Apple- 
•Cands,  staDs  of  gOt  gingcilNread,  baskets  of  oysters, 
and  stfll  more  onhidET  ^gs  (for  the  Boor,  like  many, 
was  one  of  those  igncnant  people  who  don't  know  the 
difierence  between  an  e^  and  an  ojster,)  were  upset 
with  the  utmost  impaitiali^ ;  and  ere  he  had  arrired 
at  Qaeen's  Bridge,  foil  fire  hnndred  pursuers,  with 
ten  times  the  number  of  all  sorts  of  the  most  elaborate 
corses  upon  him,  were  at  his  heels.     Were  I  to  gife 
a  "  fbU  md  tme  aoeonn^  of  the  chase,  the  far-famed 
Kilmddery  hunt  would  be  nothing  to  it ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  he  never  cried  ''stop''  until  he  arriyed  at  the 
Meath  Hospital,  a  run  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
There,  his  flank  being  turned  he  was  driren  into  s 
court,  where  he  held  his  pursuers  at  bay  for  some 
time,  as  in  the  Bilboa  affidr,  until  a  Paddy,  more 
experiecced  than  his  neighbours  in  the  taming  of  un- 
ruly cattle,  flung  his  frize  coat  over  the  head  of  the 
fugitive,  and  finally,  with  some  help,  secured  him. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  how  he 
was.  at  last,  installed  in  the  gardens, — of  how  the 
zoologists  triumphed  in  their  new  acquisition, — of 

the  vote  of   thanks  passed  to   Mrs. for  her 

liberality  in  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance, — nor  of  the 
admiration  which  he  excited  in  the  visiters  of  the 
garden,  until  his  demolition  of  three  breadths  of  a 
silk  gown,  and  his  eating  a  reticule  containing  s 
bunch  of  keys  belonging  to  a  worthy  burgess's  wife 
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who  approached  too  near  the  piggery,  rendered  fti- 
ture  admirers  more  cautious.  Indeed,  at  length,  the 
gentleman  hecame  so  unruly,  that  a  large  placard, 
readahle  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  hearing  the  one 
significant  word,  dangerous,  was  put  up  over  his 
domicile.  The  intractahility  of  the  heast  amounted 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  gallantry  universally  exist* 
ing,  even  in  the  hrute  species,  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  was  not  to  he  found  in  our  hero ;  for  a 
tame  female  of  his  kind  was  introduced  into  his 
den,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  race  of  pigs  in 
Ireland,  and,  as  one  of  the  professors  (an  amateur 
in  pigs)  declared,  for  the  purpose  of  enahling  the 
Hibernian  market  to  compete  in  some  time  with 
Westphalia,  in  the  article  of  ham — of  which  the 
projector  of  this  scheme  was  particularly  fond ;  but 
the  lady  that  it  was  intended  should  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  the  aristocratic  Spanish 
blood  into  the  race  of  Paddy  pigs,  was  so  worried 
by  her  intended  lord  and  master,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  be  withdrawn,  and  as  it  has  frequently 
happened  before,  to  the  mortification  of  match- 
makers— the  affair  was  broken  off. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Boar  became  more  and 
more  mischievous.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  —  was 
waited  upon  agiun  by  the  zoologist,  who  wheedled 
her  out  of  her  darling,  and  was  requested  to  take 
back  her  gift ;  but  Mrs.  —  knew  a  trick  worth 
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.2n    SEL    iie^    :am.    acBE.   ^b    jmi*iiited 

.en  vai^  -It    — *'    jice-    ?r 

'!:.e     rTrt«-!»jr    .mxeii    l 
It  .:  vuiuu  I'jc  .a. 

Vhy  .:  ia  =0,    tki  jcvvt  ^!xeaEcn.  up  cd  the 

-  ^-noiL  i  'om   u  reetiixL  :ixe  laHcea^*'   iiad  hn  ova 

Ittie  Hiiacioii   >i  ihe  -jrrsnar — very'  WMaeiemti/k,  I 

use  ^iy,  ?ui  ippvanoe  ^nxfie  UHLumL  to  sudi  poor 

.nionmc    :p?iiuireti    oa    liis   oonmiential    firieniis,  to 

vnf>m  iie  itvijjueu  it  •inder  the  -seal  at  solemn  aecrecv, 

'.hfcy  jeme  ul   *  ')uuk-^woni   oerer  to  ceil  it  to  man 

or  mf>nyau  '  rbr  tiear  tji  !Mike  losing  his  place,     fiat 

Mike  •uirkx7  .nhinuates  :o  these  his  companions,  with 

<ui  msinv  queer  zrimaces  as  one  of  his  own  monkeys, 

unci  a  iouiWiu:^  wink,  and  a  tone  ahnost  snfficientlj 

sort  for  .1  love  -lecrct — that,  "  by  thepowdhers  o'  war, 

:u;rrrjniiii'  'n  his  simple  idays,  the  divil  a   bit  of  the 

Bijur  but  t  a  Svw. 
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So  much,  gmtie   reader,  for  Spanish  heart  and 
Irish  AulU. 
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ThemiTldwuTerr  pflt^of  n■ell■b•IUS•(Mleth^M^ 
vnee;  but,  I  thfik,  bow  tkDot  tobtfnud— 

I  will  hif s  the  Miljeet  aawlj  writ  o'er.  Out  I  maj  am] 
my  dlgreHioD  by  kbu  mighty  prteedeDt. 


The  words  grett  and  little  an  sometinm  contfadic- 
Viry  t«rmB  to  their  own  meaning.  Thla  ia  stating 
the  case  ntber  confiuedly,  but  aa  I  sm  an  Iriafa- 
man,  and  writing  an  Irish  stoiy,  it  is  the  more 


»*A 


^  '^      a  Terr 


$t.  fitter's^ 

fi0a%  anii  dbe  kens  cf  AHrtk^   aid  §krij[Hin 

are:  ahn^  m  a  gn*^  jmIl,     £b  LMgaaee^  thr 

dimkmUite  is  iiuScathe  <^  €ii^^«r«fli#-iii  Xmbr,  it 
appears  to  me,  it  is  die  type  of  fisdactuo.  Akx- 
aadcT,  Cmot,  Xqiolraii,  WclEii^taii»  &c.  4r.  {§» 
I  bare  not  room  to  detail)  are  inslHiees.  Bat  do 
we  not  hear  ereij  djn-  that  "  wirh  abody  is  a  big 
booby,"  wbik  ''a  elcMr  Utile  fdUm^  has  afanost 
passed  into  a  prorerb.  The  poets  hare  been  more 
true  to  nature  than  painters,  in  this  particnlar, 
and  in  her  own  divine  art,  her  hi^piest  Totaries 
hare  been  liying  eridences  of  her  predilecticm  to 
''packing  her  choicest  goods  in  small  parceb/* 
Pope  was  "  a  crooked  little  thing  that  asked  ques- 
tions/' and  in  our  own  days,  our  own  ''Uttle  Moore" 
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is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  fact.  The  works  cf 
fiction  abound  with  instances,  that  the  author  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  his  hero  shall  be  an  eligible 
candidate  for  the  "grenadier  corps;'*  the  earlier 
works  of  fiction  in  particular ;  Fairy  tales,  univer- 
sally, dedicate  some  ffiant  to  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  some  "clever  little  fellow,"  **Tom 
Thumb,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  and  fifty 
other  such,  for  instance,  and  I  am  now  going  to  add 
another  to  the  list,  a  brilliant  example  I  trust,  of  the 
unfailing  rule,  that  your  little  man  is  always  a  great 
man. 

If  any  gentleman  six  feet  two  inches  high,  gets 
angry  at  reading  this,  I  beg  him  to  remember  that 
I  am  a  little  man  myself,  and  if  he  be  a  person  of 
sense  (which  is  supposing  a  great  deal),  he  will 
pardon,  from  his  own  feeling  of  indignation  at  this 
exposi  of  Patagonian  inferiority,  the  consequent 
triumph  on  my  part,  of  Lilliputian  distinction.  If, 
however,  his  inches  get  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
should  call  me  out,  I  beg  of  him  to  remember  again, 
that  I  have  the  advantage  of  him  there  too,  in 
being  a  little  man.  There  is  a  proverb  also,  that 
"little  said  is  soon  mended,"  and  with  all  my 
preaching,  I  fear  I  have  been  forgetting  the  whole- 
some adage.  So  I  shall  conclude  this  little  intro- 
duction,  which  I  only  thought  a  becoming  flourish 
of  trumpets  for  introducing,  my  hero,  by  placing 


i^l 


to 
mp  odIt  WKiM.  down  Isl^  and  skiiR 
if  die  iRH  dobi*  nodim'  di^  die  lit  it  a  slo^iiig 
was  nerer  oat  ir  licr  hand,  and  die  knhdn'  needks 
goin'  like  mad.  Well,  sure  dicjdiniT  like  a  flag 
or  a  bolmdi,  anddie  snnggest  cabiiiiiidieooimthTj 
lade  was  owld  Fairlj^s.  And,  in  dne  ooone  she 
brong^  him  a  son,  dirodi  she  lost  no  time  about  it 
either,  for  she  was  never  given  to  loitherin\  and  he 
was  the  picthur  o'  the  mother,  the  litde  ottomj  that 
he  was,  as  slim  as  a  ferret  and  as  red  as  a  fox,  but 
a  hardj  crajthur.  Well,  owld  Fairly  didn't  like 
the  thoughts  of  havin'  sitch  a  bit  iv  a  brat  for  a  son, 
and  besides  he  thought  he  got  on  so  well  and  pros- 
pered in  the  world  with  one  wif<^  that  by  gor,  he 


*  Red  John, 
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detarmined  to  improve  his  luck  and  get  another. 
So  with  that,  he  ups  and  goes  to  one  Doody, 
who  had  a  hig  daughter — a  wopper,  by  my  sowl, 
throth  she  was  the  full  of  a  door,  and  was  called  by 
the  neighbours  garran  more*,  for'in  throth  she  was 
a  garran,  the  dirty  dhrop  was  in  her,  a  nasty  stag 
that  never  done  a  good  turn  for  any  one  but  herself; 
the  long-sided  jaok  that  she  was,  but  her  father  had 
a  power  o*  money,  and  above  a  hundher  head  o* 
cattle,  and  devil  a  chick  nor  child  he  had  but  herself; 
so  that  she  was  a  great  catch  for  whoever  could  get 
her,  as  far  as  the  fortm'  went ;  but  throth  the  boys 
did  not  like  the  looks  iv  her,  and  let  herself  and 
her  fortin*  alone.  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  owld 
Fairly  ups  and  he  goes  to  Doody  and  puts  his  eom- 
etker  an  the  ^1,  and  fidx  she  was  glad  to  be  az'd, 
and  so  matthers  was  soon  settled,  and  the  ind  of  it 
was  they  wor  married. 

Now  maybe  it*s  axin'  you'd  be,  how  he  could  marry 
two  wives  at  wanst ;  but  I  towld  you  before,  it  was 
long  ago,  in  the  good  owld  ancient  times,  idiin  a  man 
could  have  plinty  of  every  thing.  So  home  he  brought 
the  dirty  garran,  and  sorra  long  was  she  in  the  place 
whin  she  began  to  breed,  (arrah,  lave  off  and  don't  Be 
laughin'  now ;  I  don't  mane  that  at  all,)  whin  she 
began  to  breed  ruciioM  in  the  hm*lj,  and  to  kick  up 

^  Big  horse. 
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antagions  from  mornin'  till  night>  and  put '  betune 
owld  Fairly  and  his  first  wife.    Well,  she  had  a  son 
of  her  own  soon,  and  he  was  a  hig  hoss  iv  a  diyil,  like 
his  mother —a  great  fkt   loh  that  had  no   life  in 
him  at  all ;  and  while  the  Uttle  daunshee  craythor 
would  laugh  in  your  face  and  play  wid  you  if  you 
cherrup'd  to  him,  or  would  amuse  himself  the  cnj' 
thur,  crawlin'  about  the  flure  and  playin'  wid  the 
sthraws,  and  atein"  the  gravel,  the  jewel, — the  other 
bosthoon  was  roarin'  from  mornin'  till  night,  harrin' 
he  was  crammed  wid  stirabout  and  dhrownded  a'most 
wid  milk.     Well,  up  they  grew,  and  the  big  chaf 
turned  out  a  ffommoch,  and  the  Uttle  chap  was  m 
knowin'  as  a  jailor ;  and  though  the  big  mother  wm 
always  puttin'  up  her  lob  to  malthrate  and  abuse 
little  Fairly,  the  dickins  a  one  but  the  little  chap  usee 
to  sarcumvint  him,  and  gev  him  no  pace,  but  led  bin. 
the  life  iv  a  dog  wid  the  cunnin'  thricks  he  played  an 
him.     Now,  while  all  the  neighbours  a'most  loved  the 
ground  that  Uttle  Fairly  throd  on,  they  cudn't  abide 
the  garran  more's  foal,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and 
raany's  the  sly  malavQguein'  he  got  behind  a  hedge, 
from  one  or  another,  when  his  father  or  mother  wasnH 
near  to  purtect  him,  for  owld  Fairly  was  as  great  a 
fool  about  him  as  the  mother,  and  would  give  him  his 
eyes  almost  to  play  marvels,  while  he  didn't  care  three 
thraneen^  for  the  darlint  Uttle  chap.     And  'twas  the 
one  thing  as  long  as  he  Uved ;  and  at  last  he  fell  sick, 
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and  sure  many  thought  it  was  a  judgment  an  him  for 
his  unnathrel  doin's  to  his  own  flesh  and  bloody  and 
the  sayin'  through  the  parish  was,  from  one  and  all, 
''There's  owld  Fairly  is  obleeged  to  take  to  his  bed 
with  the  weight  of  his  sins.**  And  sure  enough  off  o' 
that  same  bed  he  never  riz,  but  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  sint  for  the  priest  to  make  his 
sowl,  the  wicked  owld  sinner,  God  forgive  me  fdr  saym' 
the  word,  and  sure  the  priest  done  whatever  he  could 
for  him  ;  but  afther  the  priest  wint  away  he  called  his 
two  wives  beside  his  bed,  and  the  two  sons,  and  says 
he,  "  I'mgoin'  to  lavcyiz  now,"  says  he,  *'and  sorry 
I  am,"  says  he,  "  for  I'd  rather  stay  in  owld  Ireland 
than  go  anywhere  else,''  says  he,  "  for  a  raison  I  have 
— heigh  I  heigh  I  heigh  I— Oh,  murther,  this  cough  is 
smotherin'  me,  so  it  is.  Oh,  wurra !  wurral  but  it's 
sick  and  sore  I  am.  Well,  come  here  yiz  both,"  says 
be  to  the  women,  '*  you  wor  good  wives  both  o'  ye ;  I 
have  nothin'  to  say  agin  it ^  (Molly,  don't  forget 
the  whate  is  to  be  winn/d  the  first  fine  day)^and 
ready  you  wor  to  make  and  to  mind — (Judy,  there's  a 
hole  in  the  foot  of  my  left  stockin'),  and——'* 

*'  Don't  be  thinkin'  o'  your  footin'  here,"  says  Httle 
Judy,  the  knowledgable  craythur,  as  she  was,  *'but 
endayvour  to  make  your  footin'  in  heaven,"  says  she, 
"mavoumeen." 

"  Don't  put  in  your  prate  'till  yocf re  ax'd,"  says 
the  owld  savage,  no  ways  obleeged  that  his  trusty 


•-Wcfll  I  MiyuL  I —I  do  it  t  kn^"  SOS  ^ 
avid  dHm^dMHi^  hc^!  1k^!  iKgik!  ^diis 
tUetis'  ecN^fc— Umni^  k*s  liaid  to  be  oUctsed  to 
kte  one's  Bsid  skBmi  sndeomfixtstlus  A-msr,"  savs 
bc^  the  oalbrt'iisle  ovld  thieC  tkinkm'  o'  thb  wnid 
instesd  of  his  own  poor  sinfbl  sowL 

**  Come  here  iHg  Fsirir,"  sajs  he,  **  my  own  bollj 
boy,  that's  not  a  starred  poor  ferret,  bat  worth  while 
lookin'  at.    I  kre  jwl  this  house,"  says  he. 

''Ha!"  says  the  big  owld  sthrap,  nialdn'aface 
over  the  bed  at  the  poor  little  woman  that  was  cryin' 
the  craythir,  although  the  owld  yilHan  was  nam'  her 
so  bad. 

And  I  lave  you  all  my  farms,"  says  he. 
Hal"  says  the  big  owld  sthreel  again. 
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A.nd  my  fannin'  ingraydients^^^  says  he. 
Ha !"  says  she  again,  taldn'  a  pinch  o'  snuff. 

"  And  all  xaj  cattle/'  says  he. 

'*Did  you  hear  that,  -ma'am  ?'^  says  the  garran 
more,  stickin'  her  arms  a  kimbo,  and  lookin'  as  if  she 
was  goin'  to  bate  the  woman. 

**A11  my  cattle,"  says  the  owld  fellow,  "erery 
head/'  says  he,  ''barrin'  one,  and  that  one  is  for 
that  poor  scaldcrow  there,'*  says  he,  "  little  Fairly." 

"  And  is  it  only  one  you  lave  my  poor  boy  ?"  says 
the  poor  little  woman. 

"  If  you  say  much,**  says  the  owld  dyin'  Vagabone, 
"  the  divil  resave  the  taste  of  any  thing  I'll  lave  him 
or  you,**  says  he. 

"  Don't  say  divil,  darlm*.** 

''  Howld  your  prate  I  tell  you,  and  listen  to  m& 
I  say,  you  little  Fairly.** 

"  Well,  daddy/'  says  the  httle  chap. 

"  Go  over  to  that  comer  cupboard,**  says  he,  "  and 
in  the  top  shelf,*'  says  he,  **  in  the  bottom  of  a  cvack'd 
taypot,  you'll  find  a  piece  of  an  owld  rag,  and  bring 
it  here  to  me.** 

With  that  little  Fairly  went  to  do  as  he  was  bid, 
but  he  could  not  reach  up  so  lugh'  as  the  comer 
cupboard,  and  he  run  into  the  next  room  for  a  stool 
to  stand  upon  to  come  at  the  crack'd  taypot,  and  he 
got  the  owld  piece  iv  a  rag  and  brought  it  to  his 
father. 
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*'  Open  it,"  tajB  the  frtber. 

"  I  hare  it  open  now/*  njs  litde  Fnij-. 

"What's  in  it  r  tays  the  owld  hoj. 

*'  SisT  ahiDin't  in  siher,  and  three  fiorthiB^'*  aajs 
little  Fairlj. 

That  was  your  mother's  forton^"  says  die  fiiAff, 

and  I'm  goin'  to  hehare  like  the  hoighth  of  a  gen- 
tleman, as  I  am,"  says  he ;  "  and  I  hi^  yoa  won't 
sqnandher  it,"  says  he,  *'the  wi^  that  ererj  lUkr 
guard  now  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  squandher  any 
decent  man's  money  he  is  the  heir  to,"  says  he,  '*  but 
he  carefbl  of  it,**  says  he,  ^'  as  I  was,  for  I  nefcr 
toached  a  rap  iv  it,  bat  let  it  lie  gotherin'  in  that 
taypot,  ever  since  the  day  I  got  it  from  Shan 
Ruadh,  the  day  we  sthrack  the  bargain  about 
Judy,  over  beyant  at  the  *  Cat  and  Bagbipes,'  oomin' 
from  the  fair ;  and  I  lave  you  that  six  shillings,  and 
Jive  stone  o'  mouldy  oats  that's  no  use  to  me,  and 
/our  broken  plates,  and  that  Mre^-legged  stool  you 
stood  upon  to  get  at  the  cupboard,  you  poor  nhar- 
rough  that  you  are,  and  the  two  spoons  without 
handles,  and  the  07i,e  cow  that's  gone  back  of  her 
milk." 

"  What  use  is  the  cow  daddy,"  says  little  Fairly, 
"  widout  land  to  feed  her  an  ?*' 

"  Maybe  it's  land  you  want,  you  pinkeen,"  says 
the  big  brother. 
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*'  Right  my  bully  boy,"  says  the  mother,  "  stand 
5ipL  for  your  own." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  the  owld  chap,  "  I  tell  you 
what,  big  Fairly,"  says  he,  *'  you  may  as  well  do  a 
dacent  turn  for  the  little  chap,  and  give  him  grass 
for  his  cow.  I  lave  you  all  the  land,"  says  hei 
"  but  you'll  never  miss  grass  for  one  cow,"  says  he, 
''  and  youll  have  the  satisfaction  of  bein'  bountiful 
to  your  Httle  brother,  bad  cess  to  him  for  a  starved 
hound  as  he  is." 

But,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  ould  chap 
soon  had  the  puff  out  iv  him  ;  and  whin  the  wake 
was  over,  and  that  they  put  him  out  to  grass — laid 
him  asleep,  snug,  with  a  daisj/  quilt  over  him — throth 
that  minit  the  poor  Uttle  woman  and  her  little  off- 
tprig  was  turned  out  body  and  bones,  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  any  way  they  could. 

Well,  little  Fairly  was  a  cute  chap,  and  so  he 
made  a  little  snug  place  out  of  the  back  iv  a  ditch, 
and  wid  moss  and  rishes  and  laves  and  brambles^ 
made  his  ould  mother  snug  enough,  antil  he  got  a 
Uttle  mud  cabin  built  for  her,  and  the  cow  gev 
them  milk,  and  the  craythurs  got  on  purty  well, 
antil  the  big  dirty  vagabone  of  a  brother  began  to 
grudge  the  cow  the  bit  o'  grass,  and  he  ups  and 
says  he  to  Uttle  Fairly  one  day,  "  What's  the  raison," 
says  he,  ''your  cow  does  be  threspassin'  an  m^ 
fields  ?"  says  he. 
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^fkinmA  wam\  k  dbe  kit  ikVwmi^  f^mj 
Iklier  to  joo,^  lijs  fittk  Fdiir^ ''Iftit  j«B  iPOTfci  ift 
tuthvrt  f^nm  ion  mj  tarn  f 

^1  don't  ftmeoAa  it,"  at*  %  Fadf ->lk  firtjr 
nMjfgar,  who  wm  put  ^  to  aD,  bf  tke  enai  BOi^ 
ntf  ncnitt* 

^TtT  a  diort  metocfrj,"  mj*  fittle  Fnij-. 

'^Tis,  bat  IVe  a  long  ttidc,''  ssjrs  the  %  di^ 
•luddn^  it  at  him  at  the  tame  tisM^  **  and  Fd  vddni- 
mind  yon  to  keep  a  ctril  tongoe  in  jeor  head,"  tap 
he. 

^'You're  mig^tj  ready  to  bate  joor  little  biodicr, 
but  wonld  you  fight  your  mateh  V  nejs  little  Fwlj. 

*'  Match  or  no  match,''  says  Ug  Fairty,  "  Fll  Inake 
yoiir  bones  if  you  give  me  more  o'  your  prate,**  says 
he ;  "  and  I  tell  you  again,  don't  let  yonr  cow  be 
threspassin'  an  my  land,  or  I  warn  you  that  you'll  be 
sorry,"  and  off  he  wint. 

Well,  little  Fairly  kept  never  mindin'  him,  and 
brought  his  cow  to  graze  every  day  on  big  Fairl/s 
land ;  and  the  big  fellow  used  to  come  and  hish  her 
off  the  land,  but  the  cow,  was  as  little  and  cute  as 
her  masther — she  was  a  Kerry  cow,  and  there's  a 
power  o'  cuteness  comes  out  o'  Kerry.  Well,  as  I 
war  sayin',  the  cow  used  to  go  off  as  quite  as  a 
lamb  ;  but  the  minit  the  big  bosthoon  used  to  turn 
bis  back,  whoo  !  my  jewel,  she  used  to  leap  the  ditdi 
as  clever  as  a  hunter,  and  back  wid  her  again  to 
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^pae,  and  faix  good  use  she  made  of  her  time,  for 
she  got  hrave  and  hearty,  and  gev  a  power  o*  milk, 
though  she  was  goin'  hack  of  it  shortly  hefore,  but 
there  was  a  hlessin'  orer  Fairly,  and  all  helongin' 
to  him,  and  all  that  he  put  his  hand  to  thruv  with 
him.  Well,  now  I  must  tell  you  what  big  Fairly 
done — and  the  dirty  torn  it  was  ;  hut  the  dirt  wa 
in  him  erer  and  always,  and  kind  mother  it  was  for 
him.  Well,  what  did  he  do  but  he  dug  big  pits  all 
through  the  field  where  Httle  Fairly's  cow  used  to 
graze,  and  he  covers  them  up  with  branches  o*  threes 
and  sods,  makin'  it  look  fair  and  even,  and  all  as  one 
as  the  rest  o'  the  field,  and  with  that  he  goes  to 
little  Fairly,  and  says  he,  "  I  tould  you  before,"  says 
he, ''  not  to  be  sendin'  your  little  blackguard  cow  to 
threspass  on  my  fields,''  says  he,  "  and  mind  I  tell 
you  now,  that  it  won't  be  good  for  her  health  to  let 
her  go  there  again,  for  I  tell  you  shell  come  to  harm, 
and  it's  dead  shell  be  before  long." 

"Well,  she  may  as  well  die  one  way  as  another,*^ 
sajB  little  Fairly,  ^'for  sure  if  she  doesn't  get  grass 
she  must  die,  and  I  tell  yon  again^  divil  an  off  your 
land  111  take  my  cow.** 

"  Can't  you  let  your  dirty  cow  graze  along  the  road 
side?"  says  big  Fairly. 

"Why  then  do  you  think,"  says  Kttle  Fairly, 
answering  him  mighty  smart,  **  do  you  think  I 
have  80  Httle  respect  for*  my  father's  cow  as  to  turn 
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her  oat  a  beggur  an.  the  road  to  get  her  ^micr  ntf 
the  common  hi^int^f  tfaradi  Fli  do  no  aitdi 
thing.'' 

<<Wd],  joa'n  80on  see  the  end  tr  i^^sapbi^ 
Faui J,  and  off  he  wint  in  great  dd^^t,  thinkin' 
how  poor  little  Faiiiy^s  cow  woold  be  killed.  And 
now  wasn't  he  the  dirty,  threadieroiis,  black-hearted 
Tillain,  to  take  adTanttge  of  a  poor  cow;  and  lay  a 
thiap  for  the  dumb  baste  T — ^bnt  whin  the  dirty  dhrop 
is  in,  it  most  come  ont.  Well,  poor  Fairly  seit  his 
cow  to  graze  next  momin',  bnt  the  poor  little  darlin* 
eraythur  fell  into  one  o'  the  pits  and  was  kilt ;  and 
when  little  Fairly  kem  for  her  in  the  ev^iin'  there 
she  was  cowld  and  stiff,  and  all  he  had  to  do  now 
was  to  sing  drimmin  dhu  dheelish  over  her,  and 
dhrag  her  home  as  well  as  he  could,  wid  the  help  of 
some  neighbours  that  pitied  the  eraythur,  and  cursed 
^he  big  bosthoon  that  done  such  a  threadberous  turn. 

Well,  little  Fairly  was  the  fellow  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  every  thing ;  and  so,  instead  of  givin'  in 
to  fret,  and  makin'  lamentations  that  would  do  him 
no  good,  by  dad  he  began  to  think  how  he  could 
make  the  best  of  what  happened,  and  the  little  eray- 
thur sharpened  a  knife  immediantly  and  began  to 
shkin  the  cow,  "and  anyhow,"  says  he,  "the  cow  is 
good  mate,  and  my  ould  mother  and  me  'ill  have  beef 
for  the  winther." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  little  Fairly,"  said  one  of  the 
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neighbours  was  he^in'  him^  ^'  and  besides^  the  hide 
'ill  be  good  to  make  soles  for  your  brogues  for  many 
a  long  day.*' 

"  Oh,  ril  do  betther  with  the  hide  nor  that,"  says 
little  Fairly. 

"  Why  what  better  can  you  do  nor  that  wid  it  ?'* 
s^ys  the  neighbour. 

"Oh,  I  know  myself,"  says  little  Fairly,  for  he 
was  as  cute  as  a  fox  as  I  said  before,  and  wouldn't 
tell  his  saycrets  to  a  stone  wall,  let  alone  a  companion. 
And  what  do  you  think  he  done  with  the  hide? 
Guess  now — ^throth  I'd  let  you  guess  from  this  to 
Christmas,  and  you'd  never  come  inside  it.  Faix  it 
was  the  complatest  thing  ever  you  heerd.  What 
would  you  think  but  he  tuk  the  hide  and  cut  six 
Uttle  holes  an  partic'lar  places  he  knew  av  himself, 
and  thin  he  goes  and  he  gets  his  mother's  fortin,  the 
six  shillin's  I  tolild  you  about,  and  he  hides  the  six 
shillin's  in  the  six  holes,  and  away  he  wint  to  a  faif 
was  convenient,  about  three  days  afther,  where  there 
was  a  great  sight  o'  people,  and  a  power  o'  sellin'  and 
buyin',  and  dhrinkin'  and  fightin',  by  course,  and  why 
nat  ? 

Well,  Fairly  ups  and  he  goes  right  into  the  very 
heart  o'  the  fair,  an'  he  spread  out  his  hide  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  he  began  to  cry  out  (and 'by 
the  same  token,  though  he  was  little  he  had  a  mighty 
sharp  voice,  and  could  be  hard  ftrther  nor  a  bigger 
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can),  wdl  he  b^an  to  cry  out,  **  Wlio  wants  to  boT 
ft  hide? — the  rale  hide — the  oold  origiBal  gooldcn 
boll's  hide  that  kem  from  fanin  jwrta, — wlio  vaitf 
to  make  their  fordn'  now  f" 

''What  do  you  ax  for  your  hide T*  says  a  —■  to 
him. 

*'0h,  I  only  want  a  thrifle  fiv.  it,'*  si^s  Knify, 
**  sedn'  I'm  disthresaed  for  mon^,  at  tha  pRsent 
writin,"  says  h^  **  and  by  fiur  or  fool  siaiies  I  bhI 
rise  the  money/'  aays  he^  '*  at  wans^  £ar  if  I  eould 
wait,  it's  not  the  thrifle  I'm  azin  now  Fd  take  far  the 
hide." 

"Bj  gor  you  talk,"  aays  the  man,  ''as  if  theUde 
was  worth  the  King's  ransom,  and  Fm  tluBkin*  joo 
must  hare  a  great  want  of  a  few  shiOin's,"  sa^  be, 
"  whin  the  hide  is  all  yon  have  to  the  fore,  to  £pmA 
an." 

''Oh,  thaf  8  all  you  know  about  it,"  says  Fksfy, 
''  shillin's  indeed !  by  gor  it's  handfuls  o'  money  tbe 
hide  is  worth.  Who'll  bir^  a  hide— the  rak  godden 
buU's  hide ! ! !" 

"What  do  you  ax  foryorar  hidcT  says  another 

man. 

"  Only  a  hundher  guineas,"  says  little  Fairly. 
'*  A  hundher  what  ?"  says  the  man. 
"A  hundher  guineas,"  says  Fairly« 
"Is  it  takm'  lave  of  your  siTen  smaB  ainses  jtw 
are  7"  says  the  man. 
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'*  "Why  thin  indeed  I  b'lieve  I  am  takin'  lave  o'  my 
sinses  sore  enough/'  says  Fairly,  "  to  sell  my  hide  so 
chape/' 

*'  Chape/'  says  the  man,  ^'  arrah  thin  listen  to  the 
little  mad  vagabone/'  says  he  to  the  crowd  that  was 
gother  about  by  this  time^  ^'listen  to  him  askin'  a 
hundher  guineas  for  a  hide." 

*'  Aye,"  says  Fairly,  "  and  the  well  laid  out  money 
it'ill  be  to  whoever  has  the  luck  to  buy  it.  This  is 
none  o'  your  common  hides — it's  the  goolden  bull's 
hide, — the  Pope's  goolden  bull's  hide,  thatkem  from 
furrin  parts,  and  it's  a  fortune  to  whoever  'ill  have 
patience  to  bate  his  money  out  iv  it." 

'*  How  do  you  mane  ?'  says  a  snug  ould  chap, 
that  was  always  poachin'  about  for  bargains —*' I 
never  heard  of  batin'  money  out  of  a  hide,"  says  he. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  show  you,"  says  Fairly,  *'  and 

only  I'm  disthressed  for  a  hundher  guineas,  liiat  I 

must    have    before  Monday    next,"    says    he,   "I 

wouldn't  part  wid  this  hide ;  for  every  day  in  the 

week  you  may  thrash  a  fistful  o'  shillin's  out  iv  it^ 

if  you  take  pains,  as  you  may  see."     And  wid  that^ 

my  jew'l,  he  ups  wid  a  cudgel  he  had  in  his  hand, 

and  he  began  leatherin'  away  at  the  hide ;  and  he 

hits  it  in  the  place  he  knew  himself,  and  out  jump'd 

one  o'  the  shillin's  he  hid  there.     '*  Hurroo !"  says 

little  Fairiy,  "darlint  you  wor,  you  never  desaived 

me  yet!  !"    and  away  he  thrashed  agin,  and  out 

2<> 
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jnpmed  another  shillin'.  *' That's  your  sort !"  says 
Fairly,  ''the  deyil  a  sitch  wages  any  o'  yiz  erer 
got  for  thrashm*  as  this" — ^and  then  another  whack, 
and  away  wid  another  shillin'. 

*'  Stop,  stop !"  says  the  ould  cravin'  chap,  "  FU 
give  you  the  money  for  the  hide,"  says  he,  **if 
youll  let  me  see  can  I  hate  money  out  iv  it."  And 
wid  that  he  began  to  thrash  the  hide,  and,  by  course, 
another  shillin'  jumped  out. 

''Oh!  its  yourself  has  the  rale  twist  in  your 
elbow  for  it,"  says  Fairly ;  "  and  I  see  by  that  same, 
that  you're  above  the  common,  and  desarvin'  of  my 
favour." 

Well,  my  dear,   at  the  word  **  desarvin*  o'  my 

favour,'*  the  people  that  t^as  gother  round,  (for  by 

this  tiiv«  all  the  fair  a' most  was  there),  began  to  look 

into  the  rights  o'  the  thing,  and,  one  and  all,  they 

agreed  that  Uttlc  Fairly  was  one  o'  the  'good people/ 

for  if  he  wasn't  a  fairy,  how  could  he  do  the  Hke? 

and,  besides,  he  was  sitch  a  dawnshee  craythur  they 

tjiought  what  else  could  he  be  ?  and  says  they  to 

themselves,  "  That  ould  divil.  Mulligan,  it's  the  hkes 

iv  him  id  have  the  luck  iv  it;  and  let  alone  all  his 

gains  in  tkie  world,  and  his  scrapin  and  serewin,  and 

it's  the  fairies  themselves  must  come  to  help  him,  as  if 

he  wasn't  rich  enough  before."     Well,  the  ould  chap 

paid  down  a  hundher  guineas  in  hard  goold  to  httk 

Fairly,  and  off  he  wint  wid  his  bargain. 
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'*  The  diyil  do  you  good  wid  it/'  says  one,  grudgin' 
it  to  him. 

"  What  business  has  he  wid  a  hide  V  says  another, 
jealous  of  the  old  fellow's  luck. 

"  Why  nat  ?"  says  another,  "  sure  he'd  shkin  a 
flint  any  day,  and  why  wouldn't  he  shkin  a  cow  V* 

Well,  the  owld  codger  wint  home  as  plased  as 
Punch  wid  his  bargain ;  and  indeed  little  Fairly  had 
no  raison  not  to  he  satisfied,  for  in  throth,  he  got  a 
good  price  for  the  hide,  considherin'  the  markets 
wasn't  so  high  then  as  they  are  now,  by  rayson  of  the 
staymers,  that  makes  gintlemin  av  the  pigs,  sendin' 
them  an  their  thravels  to  furrin  parts,  so  that  a  rasher 
o'  bacon  in  poor  Ireland  is  gettin'  scarce  eren  on  a 
Aisther  Sunday*. 

Ton  may  be  sure  the  poor  owld  mother  of  little 
Fairly  was  proud  enough  whin  she  seen  him  tumble 
out  the  hard  goold  an  the  table  fominst  her,  and 
"  my  darlint  you  wor,"  says  she,  "  an'  how  did  you 
come  by  that  sight  o'  goold  ?" 

"Ill  tell  you  another  time,"  says  little  Fairly, 
"  but  you  must  set  off  to  my  brother's  now,  and  ax 
liim  to  lind  me  the  loan  av  his  scales." 


*  On  Easter  Sunday,  in  Ireland,  whoever  is  not  proscribed, 
\}y  the  dire  edicts  of  poverty,  from  the  indulgence,  has  a  morsel 
«>f  meat  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  a  honnB  bouehe  after  the  severe 
lasting  in  Lent,  enjoined  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch. 
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"Why,  what  do  you  want  wid  a  scales,  honey f 
says  the  owld  mother. 

"  Oh !  I'll  tell  you  that  another  tune  too/*  says 
little  Fairly  ;  "  but  be  aff  now,  and  don't  let  the  grass 
grow  undher  your  feet." 

Well,  off  wint  the  owld  woman,  and  may  be  yon^d 
want  to  know  yourself  what  it  was  Fairly  wanted  wid 
the  scales.  Why,  thin,  he  only  wanted  thim  just  for 
to  make  big  Fairly  curious  about  the  matther^  that  he 
might  play  him  a  thrick,  as  you'll  see  by-an-by. 

Well,  the  little  owld  woman  wasn't  long  in  bringin' 
back  the  scales,  and  whin  she  gaye  them  to  little 
Fairly,  "  There,  now,"  says  he,  "  sit  down  beside  the 
fire,  and  there's  a  new  pipe  for  you  and  a  quarther  o' 
tobaccy,  that  I  brought  home  for  you  from  the  feir, 
and  do  you  make  yourself  comfortable,"  says  he, 
'*  till  I  come  back  ;"  and  out  he  wint  and  sat  down 
behind  a  ditch,  to  watch  if  big  Fairly  was  comin'  to 
the  house,  for  he  thought  the  curosity  o'  the  big 
gommoch  and  the  garran  more  would  make  them  come 
down  to  spy  about  the  place,  and  see  what  he  wanted 
wid  the  scales ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  wasn't  there 
long  when  he  seen  them  both  crassin'  a  stile  hard  by, 
and  in  he  jumped  into  the  gripe  o'  the  ditch,  and  ran 
along  under  the  shelter  o'  the  back  av  it,  and  whipped 
into  the  house,  and  spread  all  his  goold  out  an  the 
table,  and  began  to  weigh  it  in  the  scales. 

But  he  wasn't  well  in,  whin  the  cord  o'  the  latch 
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was  dhrawn^  and  in  marched  big  Fairly^  and  the 
garran  more^  his  mother^  without  "  by  your  lave/'  or 
*'Grod  save  you,"  for  they  had  no  breedin'  at  all*. 
Well,  my  jewel,  the  minit  they  clapped  their  eyes  an 
the  goold,  you'd  think  the  sight  id  lave  their  eyes ; 
and  indeed  not  only  their  eyes,  let  alone,  but  their 
tongues  in  their  heads  was  no  use  to  thim,  for  the 
divil  a  word  either  o'  them  could  spake  for  beyant  a 
good  five  minutes.  So,  all  that  time  Uttle  Fairly  kept 
never  mindin'  them,  but  wint  an  a  weighin'  the  goold, 
as  busy  as  a  nailor,  and  at  last,  when  the  big  brute 
kem  to  his  speech,  "  Why  thin,"  says  he,  "  what's 
that  I  see  you  doin'  ?"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  divartin'  myself  I  am,"  says  little 
Fairly,  **thryin'  what  woight  o'  goold  I  got  for  my 
goods  at  the  fair,"  says  he. 

"Your  goods  indeed,"  says  the  big  chap,  " I  sup- 
pose you  robbed  some  honest  man  an  the  road,  you 
little  vagabone,"  says  he. 

"Oh,  I'm  too  little  to  rob  any  one,"  says  Uttle 
Fairly.  "  I'm  not  a  fine  big  able  fellow,  like  you,  to 
do  that  same,''  **  Thin  how  did  you  come  by  the 
goold  ?"  says  the  big  savage.  **  1  towld  you  before, 
by  sellin'  my  goods,"  says  the  httle  fellow.  "  Why, 
what  goods  have  you,  you  poor  ttnsignified  little 


*  Good  mannen. 
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brat  ?"  says  big  Fairly^  **  you  never  hfid  a&j  thmg-bot 
your  poor  beggarly  cow,  and  she's  dead.'' 

"  Throth  then,  she  is  dead ;  and  more  by  lokea, 
'twas  yourself  done  for  her  complate^  anThow;  and 
I'm  behoulden  to  you  for  that  same  the  loiigest  dsjr 
I  haye  to  Hye,  for  it  was  the  makin'  o'  me.  Toa  wor 
ever  and  always  the  good  brother  to  me  /  and  never 
more  than  whin  you  killed  my  cow»  for.  it's  the 
makin'  o'  me.  The  divil  a  rap  you  see  here  I'd  have 
had  if  my  cow  was  alive^  for  I  wint  to  the  fair  to  sell 
her  hide,  brakin'  my  heart  to  think  that  it  was  only 
a  poor  hide  I  had  to  sell,  and  wishin'  it  was  a  oow 
was  to  the  fore ;  but,  my  dear,  whin  I  got  there, 
there  was  no  ind  to  the  demand  for  hides,  and  the 
divil  a  one,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  was  there 
but  my  own,  and  there  was  any  money  for  hides,  and 
so  I  got  a  hundher  guineas  for  it,  and  there  they 
are." 

"Why  then  do  you  tell  me  so  ?"  says  the  big  chap. 
"  Divil  a  lie  in  it,"  says  little  Fairly^"  I  got  a  hun- 
dher guineas  for  the  hide.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  another 
cow  for  you  to  kill  for  me,  —  throth  would  I !" 

"  Come  home,  mother,"  says  big  Fairly,  without 
sa3rin'  another  word,  and  away  he  wint  home,  and 
what  do  ycu  think  he  done  but  he  killed  every  iudi- 
vidyal  cow  he  had,  and,  "  By  gor,"  says  he,  "  it's  the 
rich  man  I'll  be  when  I  get  a  hundher  guineas  apiece 
for  all  their  hides,"  and  accordingly  off  he  wint  to 
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the  next  fair,  bardby,  and  he  brought  a  cat  load  o' 
hides,  and  began  to  call  out  in  the  fair,  ''Who  wants 
the  hides  ?— here*s  the  chape  hides— only  a  hundher 
guineas  apiece !" 

**  Oh  do  you  hear  that  yagabone  that  has  the  as- 
surance to  come  chatin'  the  country  again  V*  says 
some  people  that  was  conyaynient,  and  that  heerd  o* 
the  doin's  at  the  other  fair,  and  how  the  man  was 
chated  by  a  sleeoeen  yagabone — "  and  think  of  him 
to  have  the  impudence  to  come  here,  so  nigh  the 
place  to  take  in  uz  now  I  But  we'll  be  eyen  wid  him," 
says  they ;  and  so  they  went  up  to  him,  and  says  they 
to  the  thieyin'  rogue,  "Honest  man,"  says  they, 
"  what's  that  you  haye  to  sell  T" 

"  Hides,"  says  he. 

"  What  do  you  ax  for  them  V*  says  they. 

"A  hundher  and  ten  guineas  apiece,"  says  he-^ 
for  he  was  a  greedy  crathur,  and  thought  he  neyer 
could  haye  enough. 

**  Why  you  riz  the  price  on  them  since  the  last 
time,"  says  they. 

"Oh  these  are  better,'*  8a3r8  big  Fairly;  "but  I 
don't  mind  if  I  sell  them  for  a  hundher  apiee^  if  you 
giye  me  the  money  down,"  sa^  b^ 

"  Vou  shall  be  ped  on  the  epdty*  says  they — and 
with  that  they  fell  on  him,  atid  tbrash'd  him  like  a 
shafcj  till  they  didn't  laye  a  spark  o'  sinse  in  him* 
and  then  they  left  him  sayin',  "  Are  you  ped  now^ 
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my  boy  /— &ix  youll  be  a  warnin'  to  all  rogues  far 
the  fathur,  how  they  come  to  fairs^  cbatin'  honest  mia 
out  o'  their  money,  wid  cock-and-bull  stories  about 
their  hides ;  but  in  throth  I  think  your  own  hide 
isn't  much  the  better  of  the  tannin'  it  got  to-day— 
faix  an  it  was  the  rale  oak  bark  was  put  to  i^  and 
that's  the  finest  tan  stuff  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
it'ill  sarve  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life."  And  wkh 
that  they  left  him  for  dead. 

But  you  may  remark  its  hardher  to  kill  a  dirty 
noxious  craythur  than  any  thing  good, — and  so  by 
big  Fairly — he  contrived  to  get  home,  and  his  Tiga- 
bone  mother  sawdhered  him  up  afther  a  manner,  and 
the  minit  he  was  come  to  his  strength  at  all,  he  de* 
tarmint  to  be  revenged  on  little  Fairly  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  so  off  he  set  to  catch  him  while  he'd 
be  at  brekquest,  and  he  bowlted  into  the  cabin  wid  a 
murtherin'  shillely  in  his  fist — and  *'  Oh,"  says  he, 
"you  little  mischievious  miscrayant,"  says  he,  "what 
made  you  ruinate  me  by  makin'  me  kill  my  cows  V* 
says  he. 

"  Sure  I  din't  bid  you  kill  your  cows,"  says  little 
Fairly — and  that  was  all  thrue,  for  you  see,  there 
was  the  cuteness  o'  the  little  chap,  for  he  didn't  bid 
him  kUl  them  sure  enough,  but  he  let  an  in  that 
manner,  that  deludhered  the  big  fool,  and  sure  divil 
mind  him, 

*'  Yes,  you  did  bid  me,"  says  big  Fairlj,  '[  or  all  as 
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one  as  bid  me,  and  I  haven't  a  cow  left^  and  my 
bones  is  brack  all  along  o^  your.little  jackeen  manyew- 
vers,  you  onlooky  sprat  that  you  are,  but  by  this  and 
that  I'll  have  my  revinge  o'  you  now,"  and  with  that 
he  fell  an  him  and  was  goin'  to  murther  poor  Uttle 
Fairly,  only  he  run  undher  a  stool,  and  kept  tiggin' 
about  from  one  place  to  th'  other,  that  the  big  botch 
couldn't  get  a  right  offer  at  him  at  all  at  all,  and  at 
last  the  little  owld  mother  got  up  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ruction,  but  if  she  did,  my  jew'l,  it  was  the  unlooky 
minit  for  her,  for  by  dad  she  kem  in  for  a  chance  tap 
o'  the  cudgel  that  big  Fairly  was  weltin'  away  with, 
and  you  know  there's  an  owld  sayin,  "  a  chance  shot 
may  kill  the  divil,"  and  why  not  an  owld  woman  ? 

Well,  that  put  an  end  to  the  skrimmoffe,  for  the 
phillilew  that  Uttle  Fairly  set  up  whin  he  seen  his 
ould  mother  kilt,  would  ha'  waked  the  dead,  and  the 
big  chap  got  frekened  himself,  and  says  Uttle  Fairly, 
"By  gor,  if  there's  law  to  be  had,**  says  he,  " and  I 
think  /  have  a  chance  o'  justice,  now  that  I  hare 
money  to  spare,  and,  if  there's  law  in  the  land,  I'U 
have  you  in  the  body  o'  the  jail  afore  to-morrow," 
says  he  ;  and  wid  that  the  big  chap  got  cowed,  and 
wint  off  like  a  dog  without  his  tail,  and  so  poor  little 
Fairly  escaped  bein*  murthered  that  offer,  and  was 
left  to  cry  over  his  mother,  an'  indeed  the  craythur 
was  sorry  enough,  and  he  brought  in  the  neighbours 
and  gey  the  ould  woman  a  dacent  wake,  and  there 
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was  few  pleasanther  eyenin's  that  night  in  the  connfy 
than  the  same  wake^  for  Fairly  was  mighty  fond  of 
his  mother,  and  fiiix  he  done  the  thing  ginteely  bj 
her,  and  good  raison  he  had,  for  she  was  the  good 
mother  to  him  while  she  was  alive,  and  by  dad,  by 
his  own  cuteness,  he  conthrived  she  shonld  be  the 
useful  mother  to  him  afther  she  was  dead  too.    For 
what  do  you  think  he  done  ?    Oh  !  by  the  Piper  o* 
Blessintown  you'd  never  guess,  if  you  wor  guessin' 
from  this  to  Saint  Tib*s  eve,  and  that  falls  ndther 
before  nor  afther  Christmas  we  all  know.    Well, 
there's  no  use  guessin',  so  I  must  tell  you.     Tou  see 
the  ould  mother  was  a  nurse  to  the  Squire,  that  lived 
hard  by,  and  so,  by  coorse,  she  had  a  footin'  in  the 
house  any  day  in  the  week  she  pleased,  and  used 
often  to  go  over  and  see  the  Squire's  childhre,  for  she 
was  as  fond  o'  them  a'most  as  if  she  nursed  thim  too ; 
and  so  what  does  Fairly  do  but  he  carried  over  the 
ould  mother  stiff  as  she  was,  and  dhressed  in  her 
best,  and  he  stole  in>  unknotonst,  into  the  Squire's 
garden,  and  he  propped  up  the  dead  ould  woman 
stan'in  hardby  a  well  Was  in  the  gardin,  wid  her  face 
fominst  the  gate,  and  her  bftck  to  the  well,  and  wid 
that  he  wint  into  th6  house,  and  made  out  the  childhre, 
and  says  he,  "  God  save  you,  Masther  Tommy,"  says 
he,  "  Grod  save  yon,  Masther  Jimmy,  Miss  Matty,  and 
Miss  Molshee,'*  says  he,  "  an'  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
well,  and  sure  there's  the  old  Mammy  nurse  come  to 
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see  viz,  dhildhre/'  sajs  he,  ''and  she's  down  by  the 
well  in  the  garden,  and  she  has  gingerbread  for  yiz," 
says  he,  **  and  whoeyer  o'  yiz  runs  to  her  first  'ill 
get  the  most  gingerbread  ;  and  I*d  rekimmind  yiz  U 
lose  no  time  but  run  a  race  and  sthrive  who*ll  win 
the  gingerbread/'  Well,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  off  set 
the  young  imps,  runnin'  and  screechin',  "  Here  I  am> 
mammy  nurse,  here  I  am,"  and  they  wor  brakin' 
their  necks  a'mosti  to  see  who*d  be  there  first,  and 
wid  that,  they  ruA  wid  ^tch  voylenecy  that  the  first 
o'  thim  run  whack  up  agin  the  poor  ould  woman's 
corps,  and  threwn  it  oyer  plump  into  the  middle  o' 
the  well.  To  be  sure  the  childhre  was  frekened,  as 
well  they  might,  and  back  agin  they  ran  as  fast  as 
they  kem,  roarin'  murdher,  and  they  riz  the  house  in 
no  time,  and  little  Fairly  was  among  the  first  to  go 
see  what  was  the  matther,  (by  the  way)  and  he  set 
up  a  huUagone  my  jewel  that  ud  split  the  heart  of  a 
stone ;  and  out  kem  the  Squire  and  his  "wife,  and 
''What's  the  mattheif  7"  says  they.  "Is  it  what's 
the  matther  T"  says  Fairly,  "  don't  yiz  see  my  loyely 
ould  mother  is  dhrowned  by  these  deyil's  ilnps  o' 
childhre  7"  says  he ;  "oh  Masther  Jemmy,  is  that  the 
way  you  thrated  the  poor  ould  mammy  nurse,  to  go 
dhrownd  her  like  a  rot  afther  that  manner  V*  "  Oh, 
the  childhre  didn't  intind  it,"  said  the  Squire.     "I'm 

sorry  for  your  mother,  Fairly,  but " 

"  But  what  ?"  says  tittle  Fairly,  "  sorry— in  throHi 
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ind  I'll  make  jon  sony,  far  m  rise  the  ooonthiy, 
or  I'll  get  justice  for  such  an  mmath'ral  mnrtber; 
and  whoever  done  it  must  go  to  jail,  if  it  was  eren 
Mias  Molshee  herself." 

Well  the  Squire  did  not  like  the  matther  to  go  to 
that,  and  so  says  he,  "  Oh,  I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Fairly,  and  hoe's 
twenty  goolden  guineas  for  you,"  says  he. 

"  Why  thin  do  you  think  me  such  a  poor-blooded 
craythur,  as  to  sell  my  darlin'  ould  mother's  life  for 
twenty  guineas  7  No,  in  throth,  the'  if  you  wor  to 
make  it  fifty  I  might  be  talkin'  to  you." 

Well,  the  Squire  thought  it  was  a  dear  morning's 
work,  and  that  he  had  very  little  for  his  money  in  a 
dead  ould  woman,  but  sooner  than  have  the  childhre 
get  into  throuble  and  have  the  matther  made  a  blawin* 
horn  of,  he  gev  him  the  fifty  guineas,  and  the  ould 
mother  was  dhried  and  waked  over  agin,  so  that  she 
had  greather  respect  ped  to  her  than  a  Lord  or  a  Lady. 
So  you  see  what  cleverness  and  a  janiua  for  cuteness 
does. 

Wei!,  away  he  wint  home  afther  the  ould  woman 
was  buried  wid  his  fifly  guineas  snug  in  his  pocket, 
and  so  he  wint  to  big  Fairly's  to  ax  for  the  loan  of 
the  scales  once  more,  and  the  brother  ax'd  him  for 
what  ?  "  Oh,  it's  only  a  small  thrifle  more  o'  goold 
I  have,'  says  the  little  chap,  '*  that  I  want  to 
weigh.*' 
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"  Is  it  more  goold  V*  says  big  Fairly,  "  why  it's  a 
folly  to.  talk,  but  yon  must  be  either  a  robber  or  a 
coiner  to  come  by  money  so  fast/' 

"  Oh,  this  is  only  a  thrifle  I  kem  by  at  the  death 

0  my  mother,"  says  Uttle  Fairly. 

"  Why  bad  luck  to  the  rap  she  had  to  lave  you, 
any  way,"  says  the  big  chap. 

"  I  didn't  say  she  left  me  a  fortin',"  says  little 
Fairly. 

"  You  said  you  kem  by  the  money  by  your 
mother's  death,"  says  the  big  brother. 

Well,  an'  that's  thrue,"  says  the  Uttle  fellow, 
an'  111  tell  you  how  it  was.     You  see  afther  you 
killed  her,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  make  the  most 

1  could  of  her,  and  says  I  to  myself,  faix  and  I  had 
great  good  luck  wid  the  cow  he  killed  for  me,  and 
why  wouldn't  I  get  more  for  my  mother  nor  a  cow  ? 
and  80  away  I  wint  to  the  town  and  I  offered  her  to 
the  docthor  there,  and  he  was  greatly  taken  wid  her, 
and  by  dad  be  wouldn't  let  me  lave  the  house  without 
sellin'  her  to  him,  and  faix  he  gev  me  fifty  guineas 
for  her." 

"  Is  it  fifty  guineas  for  a  corps  ?" 

"It's  thruth  I'm  tellin'  you,  and  was  much 
obleeged  into  the  bargain,  and  the  ndson  is  you  see, 
that  there's  no  sitch  thing  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  as  a  dead  ould  woman — there's  no  killin'  them 
at  all  at  all,  so  that  a  dead  ould  woman  is  quite  a 
curosity." 
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''Well,  there's  the  scales    for  jovi,"^   says    big 
Fairly,  and  away  the  little  chap  wint  to  wdgh  his 
goold  (as  he  let  on)  as  he  did  before.     But  what 
would  yon  think,   my  dear — tluroth  yoa'll  hardly 
b'lieve  me  whin  I  tell  yon.     litde  Fairly  hadn't  well 
tamed  his  back  whin  the  big  saTage  wint  into  the 
house  where  his  onld  mother  was,  and  tack  xsp  a 
rapin'  hook,  and  kilt  her  an  the  spot — diril  a  he  in 
it.     Oh,  no  wondher  you  look  cruked  at  the  thoughts 
of  it;  but  it's  morially  thrue,-— faix  he  cat  the  life 
out  iy  her,  and  he  detarmined  to  turn  in  his  harrist 
for  that  same,  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  so  away  he 
wint  to  the  docthor  in  the  town  hard  by,  where  little 
Fairly  towld  him  he  sowld  kis    mother,    and  he 
knocked  at  the  door  and  walked  into  the  hall  with  a 
sack  on  his  shouldher,  and  settin'  down  the  sack,  he 
said  he  wanted  to  spake  to  the  docthor.     Well,  when 
the  docthor  kem,  and  heerd  the  Tagabone  talkin'  o' 
fifty  guineas  for  an  old  woman,  he  began  to  langh  at 
him ;  but  whin  he  opened  the  sack  and  seen  how  the 
poor  owld  craythur  was  murthered,  he  set  up  a  shout, 
"Oh,  you  Tagabone,"  says   he,  "you   sack-im   up 
villain,"  says  he,  "you've  Burked  the  woman,"  says 
he,  "  and  now  you  come  to  rape  the  fruits  o'  your 
murdker**     Well,  the  minit   big  Fairly  heerd   the 
word  murdhery  and  rapirC  the   reward,  he  thought 
the  docthor  was  up  to  the  way  of  it,  and  he  got 
frekened,  and  with  that  the  docthor  opened  the  hall- 
door  and  called  the  watch,  but  Fairly  bruk  loose  from 
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hliTi,  and  ran  away  liome ;  and  when  once  he  was 
gone,  the  docthor  thought  there  would  be  no  use  in 
rising  a  ruction  about  it,  and  so  he  shut  the  door 
and  never  minded  the  police.  Big  Fairly  to  be  sure 
was  so  frekened,  he  never  cried  stop,  antil  he  got 
clean  outside  the  town,  and  with  that,  the  first  place 
he  wint  to  was  little  Fairly's  house,  and,  burstin'  in 
the  door,'  he  said,  in  a  tarin'  passion,  '^  What  work 
is  this  you  have  been  at  now,  you  onlooky  miscrayint  ?" 
says  he. 

"  I  haven't  been  at  any  work,"  says  Uttle  Fairly : 
**  See  yourself,*'  says  he,  "my  sleeves  is  new^^  says 
he,  howldin'  out  the  cuffs  av  his  coat  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  to  show  him. 

"  Don't  think  to  put  me  aff  that-a-way  with  your 
little  kimmeens,  and  your  divartin'  capers,"  says  the 
big  chap,  "  for  I  tell  you  I'm  in  aimest,  and  it's  no 
jokin'  matther  it  'ill  be  to  you,  for,  by  this  an'  that, 
I'll  have  the  life  o'  you,  you  Uttle  spidhogue  of  an 
abortion  as  you  are,  you  made  me  kill  my  cows. 
PoQ't  say  a  word,  for  you  know  it's  thrue." 

"I  never  made  you  kill  your  cows,"  says  little 
Fairly,  no  ways  daunted  by  the  fierce  looks  o'  the 
big  bosthoon. 

**  Whist!  you  vagabone  !"  says  the  big  chap. 
"  You  didn't  bid  me  do  it  out  o'  the  face,  in  plain 
words,  but  you  made  me  sinsible.' 

"  Faix,  an  that  was  doin*  a  wondher,**  says  little 
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Fairly,  viho  couldnH  help  having  the  laugh  at  him 
though  he  was  sore  afeard. 

*'  Bad  luck  to  you  you  little  sneerin'  yagabone," 
says  the  big  chap  again,  '*  I  know  what  you  mane 
you  long-headed  schkamer,  that  you  are ;  but  by  mj 
sow],  your  capers  'ill  soon  be  cut  short,  as  you*U 
see  to  your  cost.  But  before  I  kill  you,  I'll  show 
you  to  your  face,  the  viUian  that  you  are,  and  it  is 
no  use  your  endayvourin'  to  consale  your  bad  manners 
to  me,  for  if  you  had  a  veil  as  thick  as  the  shield  of 
A — ^jax,  which  was  made  o'  siv'n  bull  hides,  it  would 
not  sarve  for  to  cover  the  half  o'  your  inni — quitties*." 

"Whoo!  that's  the  ould  schoolmasthers  speech 
you're  puttin'  an  us  now,"  says  little  Fairly,  "  and 
faith  it's  the  only  thing  you  iver  lamed,  I  b'lieve, 
from  him." 

"  Yis,  I  lamed  how  fine  a  thing  it  is  to  bate  a 
little  chap  less  than  myself,  and  you'll  see  with  a 
blessin',  how  good  a  scholar  I  am  at  that  same ;  and 
you  desarve  it,  for  I  towld  you  just  now  before  yon 
intherrupted  me,  how  you  made  me  kill  all  my  cows, 
(and  that  was  the  sore  loss,)  and  afther  that  whin 
you  could  do  no  more,  you  made  me  kill  my  mother, 
and  divil  a  good  it  done  me,  but  nigh  hand  got  me 
into  the  watch-house  ;  and  so  now  I'm  detarmint  you 

*  A  lady  assured  me  of  this  as  the  genuine  speech  of  a 
bedj^e  schoolmaster. 


/■ 
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won't  play  me  any  more  thricks,  for  Fll  hide  you 
snug,  in  tlie  deepest  bog-hole  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and 
if  you  thro  able  me  afther  that,  faix  I  think  it  'ill  be  the 
wondher;"  and,  with  that  he  made  a  grab  at  the 
little  chap,  and  while  you'd  be  sayin'  "  thrap  stick,^ 
he  cotch  him,  and  put  him  body  and  bones  into  a 
sack,  and  he  threwn  the  sack  over  the  back  of  a* 
horse  was  at  the  door,  and  away  he  wint  in  a  tarin' 
nge,  straight  for  the  Bog  of  Allen.     Well,  to  be 
sure,  he  couldn't  help  stoppin'  at  a  public  house,  by 
the  road-side,  for  he  was  dhry  with  the  rage  ;  an  he 
tuk  the  sack  where  little  Fairly  was  tied  up,  and  he 
lifted  it  aff  o'  the  horse,  an'  put  it  standin'  up  beside 
the  door  goin'  into  the  public-house  ;  an  he  wasn't 
well  gone  in,  whin  a  farmer  was  comin'  by  too,  and 
he  was  as  dhry  wid  the  dust,  as  ever  big  Fairly  was 
with  the  rage,  (an'  indeed  it's  woiwiherful  how  aisy 
it  is  to  make  a  man  dhry ;)  and  so,  as  he  was  goin' 

by  he  sthruck  agin  the  sack  that  little  Fairly  was  in, 

and  little  Fairly  gev  a  groan  that  you'd  think  kem 

from  the  grave ;  and  says  he  (from  inside  o'  the  sackj 

"  Crod  foi^ve  you,"  says  he. 

"Who's  there,"  says  the  farmer  startin^  and  no 

wondher. 

"  If  8  me,"  says  little  Fairly,  "  and  may  the  Lord 

forgive  you,"  says  he,  "  for  you  have  disturbed  me, 

aad  I  half'way  to  heaven.** 

2p 
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he,  **Mmd  I  uA  JOB  dbit 

tfcw  ynttw^T  wn%  Wv  "k  as  g^nd  as  kalf 

lM«r  By  sod  indeed  I  dioa^  I  mv  dne  ; 

onlr  joo  flduiick  ag;bi  ne,  si  diilMbcd  aie.* 

''  As  do  joa  maae  fiv  to  fl^,"  sxrs  die 
''  that  wbrnrer  is  in  that  sack  will  go  to  heaTto  T' 

**  Paix  thej  are  on  their  road  there  at  all  efents," 
fays  little  Fairlj,  ''  and  if  the j  lose  their  waj,  it's 
their  own  fimlt." 

"  Oh  thin,*' says  the  farmer,  "maybe  you'd  let 
me  get  into  the  sack  along  wid  you,  for  to  go  to 
heaven  too." 

"Oh,  the  horse  that's  to  bring  ns  doemt  carry 
douhlcy^  says  little  Fairly. 

**  Well,  will  you  let  me  get  into  the  sack  instead 
ivyou?"  says  the  farmer. 

**  Why  thin,  do  you  think  I'd  let  any  one  take 
Mitch  a  dirty  advantage  o'  me  as  to  go  to  heaven 
if )re  me ?"  says  little  Fairly. 
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"Ob,  m  make  it  worth  your  while/*  says  th*" 
Surmer. 

"  Why  thin,  wiU  you  ontie  the  sack,'*  says  little 
Fairly,  '^  and  jist  let  me  see  who  it  is  that  has  the 
impidence  to  ax  me  to  do  the  like."  And  with  that, 
the  farmer  ontied  the  sack,  and  little  Fairly  popped 
oat  his  head.  **Why  thin,  do  you  think,"  says  he, 
**  that  a  hangin'-bone  lookin'  thief  like  youy  has  a 
right  to  go  to  heaven  afore  me  V 

"  Oh,"  says  the  fanner,  "  I  Ve  been  a  wicked  sinner 
in  my  time,  and  I  bavn't  much  longer  to  Uve ;  and 
to  tell  you  the  thruth,  I'd  be  glad  to  get  to  heaven  in 
that  sack,  if  it's  thrae  what  you  tell  me." 

^'Why,"  says  little  Fairly,  "  don't  you  know  it  is 
by  sackcloth  and  ashes  that  the  faithful  see  the  light 
o' glory?" 

"Throe  for  you  indeed,"  says  the  farmer.  "Oh 
murther,  let  me  get  in  there,  and  111  make  it  worth 
your  while." 

How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  says  little  Fairly. 
Why,  111  give  you  five  hundher  guineas,"  says 
the  £Eurmer,  "and  I  think  that's  a  power  o'  money." 

"But  what's  a  power  o'  money  compared  to 
heaven  ?"  says  little  Fairly ;  "  and  do  you  think  I'd 
sell  my  soul  for  five  hundher  guineas  ?" 

"Well,  there's  five  hundher  more  in  an  owld 
stockin'  in  the  oak  box,  in  the  cabin  by  the  crass- 
roads,  at  Dhromsnookie,  for  I  am  owld  Tims  6 
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Dhrumsnookie^  and  yo«^  inherit  all  I  have,  if  you 
consint/* 

''But  what's  a  thousand  guineas  compared  to 
heav^:!  V*  says  little  Fairly. 

"  Well,  do  you  see  all  them  heads  o'  cattle  there?" 
says  the  farmer.  '' I.  have  just  dhruT  them  herefrom 
Ballinasloe,"  says  he,  "and  every  head  o'  cattle  you 
see  here,  shall  be  your's  also,  if  you  let  me  into  that 
sack  that  I  may  go  to  heaven  instead  o'  you." 

"  Oh  think  o*  my  poor  httle  soul  !**  says-  Fairly. 

"Tut  man,"  says  the  farmer,  **Fve'  twice  as  big 
a  sowl  as  you ;  and  besides  I'm  owld,  and  you're 
young,  and  I  have  no  time  to  spare,  and  you  may 
get  absolution  aisy,  and  make  your  pace  in  good 
time." 

"Well,"  says  Kttle  Fairly,  "I  feel  for  you,"  si^s 
he,  "an'  I'm  half  inclined  to  let  you  overpersuade 
me  to  have  your  will  o'  me." 

"  That's  a  jewel,"  says  the  farmer. 

"  But  make  haste,"  says  Uttle  Fairly,  "  for  I  don't 
know  how  soon  you  might  get  a  refusal.'' 

"  Let  me  in  at  wanst,"  says  the  farmer;  So,  my 
dear.  Fairly  got  out,  and  the  farmer  got  in,  and  the 
little  chap  tied  him  up  ;  and  says  he  to  the  farmer, 
"  There  will  be  great  norations  made  agin  you,  all 
the  way  you're  gom'  along ;  and  you'll  hear  o'  your 
sins  over  and  over  agin,  and  you'll  hear  o'  things  yon 
never  ione  at  all,"  says  Httle  Fairly,  "bat  never  ai^ 
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a  word,  or  you  wont  go  wliere  Iwas  goin'.  Oh  !  whj 
did  I  let  you  persuade  me  V 

"  Lord  reward  you !''  says  the  poor  fanner. 

'*  And  your  conscience  will  he  sthrekin'  you  all  the 
time/'  saya  little  Fairly ;  "and  youll  think  a'most 
it's  a  stidk  is  sthrekin'  you,  hut  you  mustn't  let  an, 
noor  say  a  word,  hut  pray  inwardly  in  the  sack." 
I'll  not  forget,"  says  the  fanner. 
Oh !  you'll  be  renunded  of  it,"  says  Fairly, 
^^finr  you've  a  had  consdence  I  know ;  and  the  seven 
deadly  sins  will  be  goin'  your  road«  and  keepin'  you 
xompany,  and  every  now  and  then  they'll  he  puttirC 
•iheir  comether  an  you,  and  calliii'  you  *  brother,'  hut 
olon't  let  on  to  know  them  at  all,  for  they'll  he  mis- 
Aaydin'  you,  and  just  do  you  keep  quite  (quiet)  and 
ffou'U  see  the  ind  w  itP  Well,  just  at  that  minit 
little  Fairly  heerd  big  Fairly  comin',  and  away  he 
run  and  hid  inside  iv  a  chum  was  dhryin'  at  the  ind 
o'  the  house;  and  big  Fairly  hfled  the  sack  was 
standin'  at  the  door,  and  feelin'  it  more  weighty  nor 
it  was  before,  be  said,  '^Throth,  I  think  you're 
growin'  heavy  wdth  grief;  but  here  goes  any  how,'* 
and,  with  that  be  hoist  it  up  on  the  horse's  back,  an' 
away  he  wint  to  the  bog  iv  Allen. 

Now  you  see,  big  Faiily,  like  every  blackguard 
that  has  the  bad  blood  in  him,  tke  minit  He  had  the 
sup  o'  dhrink  in,  the  dirty  turn  kem  out :  and  so, 
as  he  wiut  along  he  began  to  woUop  the  poor  hasten 
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Ffliify  tovid  niBy 
Ummi^  he  eould  BOt  hdp  HMHig  OTt  cfOTMVMd 
tlmi^wlmi  he  fi^  die  soft  iDd  of  1i^  ^l^s  shfl- 
lekh  aeroet  hb  baddbooe;  aid  aire  ^e  poorfcol 
though  it  was  hb  had  conirirfe  and  ^e  aefoi 
deadty  nns  was  tazm'  hiai ;  hat  he  woaldn't  answer 
a  word  for  sD  ihaty  though  the  hig  satay,  was  i^yni- 
vatifC  him  every  firt  o*  the  road  anstfl  thej  keni  to  the 
bog ;  and  whin  he  had  him  there,  £bx  he  wasn't  kng 
in  choosin'  a  bog  hole  for  him — and,  n^  jewH,  in  he 
popped  the  poor  fiumer  ned^  and  heds»  sack  and  all ; 
and  as  the  soft  bog  stuff  and  nraddj  wather  closed 
over  him,  ''  I  wish  joa  a  safe  joomej  to  the  bottom, 
young  man,"  says  the  Ing  bmte,  giinnin'  Hke  a  cat 
at  a  cheese,  ''  and  as  clever  a  chap  as  yon  are,  I  don*t 
think  you'll  come  back  out  o'  that  in  a  hurry ;  and 
it's  throubled  I  was  with  you  long  enough,  you  little 
go-the-roimd  schkamer,  but  111  have  a  quiet  life  for 
the  futhur/'    And  wid  that  he  got  iq>  an  his  hors^ 
and  away  he  wint  home ;  but  he  had  not  gone  over  a 
mile,  or  there-away,  whin  who  should  he  see  but 
little  Fairly  mounted  on  the  fanner's  horse,  dhrivin' 
the  biggest  dhrove  o'  black  cattle  yon  ever  seen ;  and 
oy  dad,  big  Fairly  grewn  as  white  as  a  sheet  idun 
He  clapt  his  eyes  an  him,  for  he  thought  it  was  not 
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liimself  at  all  was  in  it,  but  his  ghost ,'  and  he  was 
goin'  to  turn  and  gallop  off,  whin  little  Fairly  called 
out  to  him  to  stay,  for  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.  So  whin  he  seen  it  was  himself,  he  wondhered 
to  be  sure,  and  small  blame  to  him — and  says  he, 
**  Well,  as  cute  as  I  know  yon  wor,  by  gor,  this  last 
torn  o'  yonr^s  bates  Bannagher — and  how  the  diidl 
are  yon  here  at  all,  whin  I  thought  you  wor  cuttin' 
turf  wid  your  sharp  little  nose,  in  the  bog  of  Allen  ? 
for  ril  take  my  affidowndayy,  I  put  you  into  the 
deepest  hole  in  it,  head  foremost,  not  half  an  hour 
agon." 

"  Throth  you  did  sure  enough,"  says  little  Fairly, 
'*  and  you  wor  ever  and  always  the  good  brother  to 
me,  as  I  often  said  before,  but  by  dad  you  never 
done  rightly  for  me  antil  to-day,  but  you  made  me 
up  now  in  aimest.'^ 

**  How  do  you  mane  ?"  says  big  Fairly. 

"  Why,  do  you  see  all  this  cattle  here  I'm  dhriv* 
in'  r  says  Uttle  Fairly. 

**  Tes  I  do,  and  whose  cattle  are  they  ?" 

"They're  all  my  own — every  head  o'  them." 
An'  how  did  you  come  by  them  ?" 
Why  you  see,  when  you  threwn  me  into  the  bog- 
hole,  I  felt  it  mighty  cowld  at  first,  and  it  was  mor- 
tial  dark,  and  I  felt  myself  goin'  down  and  down, 
that  I  thought  I'd  never  stop  sinking,  and  won- 
dhered if  there  was  any  bottom  toil  at  ail,  and  at  last 
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I  begi^i  to  feel  it  growin'  warm,  and 
li^t,  and  whin  1  kem  to  the  bottom  time 
lovdiest  gre«i  field  yon  erer  clapped  jour 
thousands  i^n  thousands  o'  cattle  feeding 
grass  so  heaTj  that  they  wor  lup  to  their 
its  thrath  I'm  teUin'  jon^-O  diYiI  aitck 
I  e^er  seen,  and  when  I  kem  to  HLjad^  iar 
was  lather  snipxised,  and  thongjit  it  ' 
I  was — whin  I  kem  to  myself  I  was  wdkim^d  Ija 
verj  ginteel  spoken  little  man,  the  dawnaldest  cev- 
thur  joa  era  seen,  by  dad  Fd  hare  made  six  if 
uiYself^  and  says  he,  '  Ton're  weUdm  to  the 
story  o*  the  Bog  iw  ASlen,  Fairly.' 
kiiM%,  sir,'  says  L— '  And  hopw  b  all  wid  tiw  T 
he.— *  Hear^  indeed,'  says  L     'Andwhas  hcoa^ 
you  here  T  says  he — *  My  lag  hrother,'  says  L  *  Tim 
was  Tm*  good  IT  him,*  says  he. — *  Throe  for  yoa, 
sur/  sars  I.     '  He  b  always  doin'  me  a  ^ood  taa,' 
^\^  I.     ^  i>h  tben  he  nrrcr  done  yoa  half  so  good  a 
rjtm  as  thb*.*  sars  he ;  '  mr  v-oaH  be  the  richex  bib 
n  Ir^rCdoi  jisoii.*     '"Raisk  yoo,  sir,'  says  I :  -"bat  I 
.iwL*^  :«<K  bijw/     *  IV  ^roc  see  all  them  CKC&e  cnoia* 
tx«  *"  say^  be*    •  Ta  be  ssre  I  da,'  says  I.    *  V<fl,' 
>jt^^  W  '  ^ake  as  muy  ^  ilbeaa  as  your  Ikean  desiies 
M»^  >v*^tf^  ;mb:  ii^iozie  wii  rat-'     •  Vky  sax^.'  sbts  I, 
W*»  <y«M  I  X!ifC  ~siac£  laya^  x^  aac  of  li^e  kictufe, 
\\  ikv  ^1!^  i[)«tf^ni^^  >uilj*:£s  fcfrar  wie  T     ^  Ok.*  says 
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do  but  dhrive  them  out  the  back  way  over  there,' 
says  be,  pointin'  to  a  gate.  And  sure  enough,  my 
darlint,  I  got  all  the  bastes  you  see  here,  and  dhnb' 
thevi  out,  and  here  I'm  goin'  home  wid  *em,  and 
maybe  I  won't  be  the  rich  man — av  coorse  I  gev  the 
best  o'  thanks  to  the  little  owld  man,  and  gev  him  the 
hoighth  o'  good  language  for  his  behavor.  And  with 
that  says  he,  '  You  may  come  back  again,  and  take 
the  rest  o'  them,'  says  he-^and  faix  sure  enough  Til 
go  back  the  minit  I  get  these  bastes  home,  and  have 
another  turn  out  o*  the  boghdle." 

"  Faix  and  1*11  be  beforehand  wid  you,"  says  big 
Fairly. 

**6hbutyou  shan't,"  says  little  Fairly;  "it  was 
I  discovered  the  place,  aQd  why  shouldn't  I  have  the 
good  iv  it?" 

"  You  greedy  little  hound,"  says  the  big  fellow, 
"  I'll  have  my  share  o*  them  as  well. as  you."  And 
with  that  he  turned  about  his  horse,  and  away  he 
galloped  to  the  boghole,  and  the  httle  fellow  galloped 
afther  him,  purtendin'  to  be  in  a  desperate  fright 
afeard  the  other  would  get  there  first,  and  he  cried 
'  Stop  the  robber,'  aflher  him,  and  whin  he  came  to 
the  soft  place  in  the  bc^  they  both  Ut,  and  Uttle 
Fairly  got  before  the  big  fellow,  and  purtended  to  be 
jtnakin'  for  the  boghole  in  a  powerful  hurry,  cryin' 
out  as  he  passed  him, ''  I'll  win  the  day !  I'll  win  the 
day !"  and  the  big  fellow  pulled  fut  afther  him  as 
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kird  «s  lie  could,  andbirdly  a  puff  left  in  him  lie 
iwi  to  thai  degree,  and  he  was  afeard  that  hide 
Aulj  wo«ild  bate  him  and  get  all  the  cattle,  and  he 
iMft  widun^  Ibr  a  gon  that  he  might  shoot  him,  whin 
die  ciiite  liule  divil,  just  as  he  kem  close  to  the  edge 
o^  die  bogliole»  lef  en  that  his  fat  slipped  and  he  M 
ddwi^  dxin^  OQt»  **fW  pbj!  fidr  play  ! — wait  till  I 
me  r  hut  the  words  wasnH  well  out  of  his  month 
when  the  Vg  Mlow  kem  vap.  "Oh,  the  divil  a  wait," 
avpa  Im^  and  he  made  one  desperate  dart  at  the  bog- 
hole,  and  jumped  into  the  middle  of  it.  "Hnrroo!!" 
avpa  little  Surfy,  getdn*  an  his  1^;8  agin  and  nmnin' 
Qiver  to  the  edge  o^  the  boghde,  and  just  as  he  seen 
die  great  ^plaw  ft«t  o*  the  big  savage  sinkin'  into  the 
dtudge,  he  caUed  afth«r  him,  and  says  he,  '*  I  say,  big 
I^tiilT)  dcmH  tike  all  the  cattle,  but  lave  a  thrifle  for 
mew      m  mnt^  Aotveoer,  till  yom  come  baeky**  says 
the  hitle  rogne  koghin*  at  lusown  cute  ocmthmaDce, 
^^'and  1  think  now  FO  lade  a  quiet  life,"  says  he; 
and  with  that  he  wint  home,  and  from  that  daj 
ont  he  gi^wn  fkho'  and  richer  eveiy  day,  and  was 
die  greatest  man  in  the  whcde  coonthry  side ;  and  all 
the  neighboois  ger  iu  to  him  that  he  was  the  most 
knowledgahle  man  iu  thim  parts,  but  thej  all  fhoo^ 
it  was  quare  that  lus  name  should  be  Fmirfy^  far  it 
was  agreed,  one  and  all,  iJkai  ie  wmm  ike  ftijyerf  rck^ 
on/, — barrin*  Bal£?,  the  robber. 


JUDY  OF  ROUNDWOOD.* 


Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  King's 
English. 
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Thebe  is  a  little  straggling  village  in  Wicklow^ 
named  Roundwood^  which  is  a  sort  of  outpost  to  the 
many  beauties  of  that  romantic  and  lovely  county^ 
and  consequently,  often  made  a  stopping  place  by 
those  ramblers  who  can  steal  a  day  or  two  from  toil 
and  care,  and  have  the  dust  of  Dublin  blown  frx>m 
about  them  by  the  mountain  breezes  of  the  alpine 
county  I  have  named.  I,  for  one,  confess  the 
enormity  of  having  eaten  eggs  and  bacon  in  the 
little  inn  of  Roundwood,  served  to  me  by  the  hand 
of  Judy ;— -her  surname  has  never  reached  me,  fbr 
as  the  Italians  called  many  of  their  celebrated  pain- 
ters after  the  towns  or  cities  that  gave  them  birth^ 
so  Judy  has  been  named^  '*  Judy  of  Roundwood." 

Her  principal  peculiarity  was  stinting  every  word 
she  could  of  its  fair  proportion,  whether  from  any 
spite  she  had  against  the  alphabet,  or  from  wishing 


*  This  sketch  was  originally  written  for  Mr.  J.  Rossel,  who 
gave  it,  with  an  admirable  personation  ot  Judy,  in  his  very 
elef«r  entertainment  of  ''The  Standard  Acton'* 
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to  tflfttf  h6f  961C  fVoni  tiie  dbn^  a£  umn  iMMilitMi^  X^ 
km>w  not ;  but  Judy  ticked  shorduaid^  if  an.  Jjadh- 
noftn  may  be  iiOawed  diis  pfaiBse.  ^rmcntsiiLtins 
(Hirtumlai'  cannot  be  lypreciated  in.  ttwh^^wpw  tinier 
Mit  /ddy  woald  hs^e  been  &  ^^«g*^g  among  tibe 
Bpurtanfi. 

At  the  dftdff  of  the  inn,  which  owed  mnc&  of  its 
enstom  to  this  ongiiial»  Judy  woold  a^nte  the  wctry 
ttmtMer  with  a  low  courtesy,  fim«gbig  iiear  kinds 
befeve  her  upon  her  checpused  aptm^  sad  ssj, 
**  Consola  to  the  gent** — meagmig  tiiefdby  canaolation 
to  the  gentleman  ^  Judy  couaidemig  ce&eahzncnt  the 
greatest  e&ttsoia^^the  gexU  could  hove.  Whisky  ^he 
called  by  the  poetical  name  of  ^  Tanptatiaa''— abbie- 
yiat^d  of  course  to  '*  Ttm^toT — Dublin  was  either 
fiimiliafly  Jhih;^tft  dubhed  widk  the  moro  hig^ 
sotinrlinig  title  of  Metrop^^aad  bong  also  given  te 
rhyming^  whenever  a  tag  was  to  be  made,  she  jumped 
at  it. 

When  first  I  visited  Judy  in  company  with  a 
friend  who  was  equally  anxious  with  myself  to  disir 
Aer  oitt|  we  affected  not  to  comprehsid  the  meaoins 
0f  all  her  abbreviations,  with  a  view  to  hrce  her  upon 
an  explanation  ;  and  she  said — "  You  see,  sir,  Jd 
(lealfl  in  abreviO'^hcctiUBe  that  is  the  per/ec  of  tht 
EiiyliBh  lanff.-^din,  for  dinner ;  ^reJL,  for  breakfast 
rd  for  relish.  Ju*8  conversa  is  ailefi>r.  I  calls  tin- 
'  tner  $afii^ac,  and  the  dro|)  o'  comfort  the  timpta  . 
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fcid  this  little  apart  where  we  give  consola  to  the 
genUy  I  call  the  bower  of  Aop." 

After  having  had   some  rustic  refreshment,  we 
ordered  whisky,  and  when  Judy  brought  it  to  us, 
her  look  and  manner  were  highly  amusing.     With 
a  stealthy  step  and  an  air  of  mock  mystery  she  stole 
across  the  room  towards  us,  and  withdrawing  her 
i^ron  with  one  hand,  from  over  the  measure  of  spirits 
ahe  held  in  the  other,   she  said, — "Ju  was  only 
throwing  an  obacu  over  the  opportu.^'    We  then 
noticed  to  her  some  verses  that  were  written  on  the 
walls  of  the  apartment  in  her  praise.     *'  That's  the 
rayson  I  call  it  the  bower  of  hap,*  said  she ;  "  but  sure 
I'm  not  such  an  ignora  as  to  believe  all  the  flat  of 
the  cits.     Grood  bye,  dear ;  yiz  are  gay  gents  goin' 
round  the  world  for  sport :  may  you  never  be  wretched, 
may  you  share  in  the  wisdom  of  Sol;  may  you  never 
have  to  climb  the  rocks  of  dif;  or  be  cast  on  the 
quicksands  of  adver,  or  stray  from  the  paths  of  mV.'^ 
But  perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  put  Judy 
more  completely  en  evidence  is,  to  give  a  conversation 
in  her  own  style ;   that  will  serve,  as  Judy  herself 
would  say,  as  the  ht^i  exemplifica, 

Consola  to  the  gents;  happy  to  see  you,  dear! 
Walk  in— you  can  sit  in  the  bower  of  hap.  If  you 
want  your  brek,  it's  a  good  one  you  may  expee;  if 
you  want  your  din,  this  is  the  place  to  walk  in  ;  and 
#0^111  give  you  the  opportu,  the  consola,  and  the 
maieriaf  and  the  timpta  ;  and  if  -you  ox^^  ^wx^  % 
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re/»  ring  the  bell.  That's  what  I  said  the  other  day 
toO*Toole;  the  ignorant  people  calls  him  Mr.OToole, 
but  he's  not  Muther  OToole,  but  O'Toole,  bein'  de- 
scinded  from  King  (OToole,  of  these  parts.  Good 
morrow,  Judy,  says  he — ^Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  says 
I.  Here's  a  gent  that  is  come  to  see  you,  says  he, 
(for  there  was  an  artless  sprisan  along  wid  him). 
Kindly  welkim,  sir,  says  I. — You'll  do  all  you  can 
for  us,  says  he. — Sir,  says  I,  Fidel  is  my  mo^— Ju's 
mot — The  forriners  call  it  Judy*8  mot — that's  French, 
sir ; — but,  as  I  said,  fidel  is  my  mot : 

SubmiMiTe  to  my  supayriors, 
Condescending  to  my  infayrion, 
Faithful  to  my  frinds, 
Charitable  to  my  inimies. 

You  had  a  great  party  here  the  other  day,  as  Vm 
towld,  says  he. — ^Yis,  sir,  says  I. — Who  wor  they  ? 
says  he. — Indeed,  says  I,  they  did  not  indulge  me 
with  much  communiea;  so  t  could  not  come  to  a 
conclu  ;— but  though  I  could  not  be  poe,  I  had  my 
suepish, — And  who  wor  they  ?  says  he. — ^They  were 
no  less  than  Sir  Wal  and  Miss  Edge. — Who  are 
they  ?  says  O'Toole's  friend,  for  he  was  mighty  art- 
less.— Why,  then,  don't  you  know  Sir  Wal,  says  I. 
— and  Miss  Edge  ?  I  hope  you  admire  my  abrevia, 
says  I. — Certainly,  says  O'Toole,  who  was  plased 
with  me  about  my  obscu,  for  the  bothera  of  the 
innocent  gent,  and  he  could  hardly  help  laughin'  at 
him, andU)\n.&&\a&\sx!i!;^[m>L  \:L<^t<Mk  a  pinch  o'  snuff: 
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and  he,  bein'  a  nde  gintleman,  av  coorse  liked  the 
blackguard* ;  and  so  takin'  out  his  box,  he  said,  like 
a  nde  gintleman,  Judy,  says  he,  will  you  have  a  pinch  ? 
—Thank  you  sir,  says  I,  for  the  condescend — and 
\dth  thieit  his  friend,  not  likin'  to  be  worse  ^or 
another,  said.  Maybe  you'll  take  a  pinch  from  me, 
says  he-— handin'  me  a  box  of  the  dirty  soft  wet 
thrash  them  furrinners  takes,  sure  there's  no  good  in 
any  thing  or  anybody  that  isn't  always  dhry,  as  I 
says  to  the  gents  from  Dub,  when  I  keeps  continually 
bringin'  them  the  whisky  and  the  hot  wather.— Well, 
to  come  back  to  my  story,  the  two  handed  me  their 
boxes — and  so  O'Toole  said,  says  he.  Which  will  you 
have,  Judy? — take  whatever  you  plaze; — which  do 
you  like,  the  common  snuff,  or  the  scented  snuff  ? — 
Sir,  says  I  —making  a  low  curtshee  for  the  civil — I 
give  the  com  the  pre/, — But  I  was  forgettin'  about 
Sir  JFal  and  Miss  Edge.  Sure,  they  kem  here  to 
take  the  opportu  to  see  Ju,  to  increase  their  admira 
for  the  beauties  of  na — n  the  county  Wick  in  partic 
—and  so  when  they  arrived  in 

A  post  chay 
From"Quin  Bray," 

I  was  ready  to  give  consola  to  the  gents ;  and  they 
asked  for  hrek. — What  do  you  expec  ?  says  I. 

Cofli?e,  says  he, 
Cushlamachree, 

*  Lundy  Foot's  celebrated  snuff. 
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wtjB  I9  thierf*!  no  ntdi  tiling  hen,  mt  wA  tit  A 
There  ii  ndtliiar  cofee  tiy,  nor  dnwufciHee  twr ;  lia 
tbere  u  tJbe  beit  of  BAaj,  waym  L — fin«  3«b  ■§ 
green  ?  mjs  be. — ^Fleoly  in  ilie  fiddi,  wkt%  L    Brt 
no  where  eke  T— But  IH  make  17  for  ife  4^dL 
How  f  Mji  he. — m  pwt  yon  a  re2^  ai^  I. — Whifi 
thit?  H^f  he. — K  rtuk,  wk^  L — ^I  don't  know 
what  jon  mtne^  e^v  he,     bo  I  was  obleeged  to  ex- 
plain : — h.  nXuAk  or  a  nuher,  sajra  I ;  fir  die  arfsf 
of  mj  tf6rma  was  beyond  his  etm^. — Biii^  it  la 
at  wanst,  sqrs  he. — 80,  no  socmer  said  dian  done — 
but  you  see  I  was  obleeged  to  bring  in  &e  rasher  an 
a  cracked  pkte^and  very  weQ  I  had  it — for  Boond- 
wood  was  mighty  throng  that  marain'— loads  of  gents 
— barrowfuls  o'  gents  from  Dub  to  see  J**  ^-coming 
into  the  county  Wi^k  with  a  short  9tijck  to  enjoy  the 
admira  of  the  beauties  of  na — Well,  as  I  said,  I 
brought  in  the  r<uh  an  a  cracked  plate,  and  Sir  Wal 
was  indig :  and,  says  he.  How  daryon  bring  the  like^ 
to  a  dacent  man  ? — And  what  do  yon  think  I  said  ? 
says  I,  the  necess  is  my  apoL     I  thought  he'd  split 
himself  wid  the  laughia' — So  with  that  he  wint  to 
reading  the  po'thry  an  the  walls ;  and  at  last  he  kem 
to  one  that  a  young  vag — ^from  the  Col — the  Univer 
— Trin,  Col,  Dub,  wrote  an  me, — and  I  put  my 
hand  over  it;— Don't  read  that,  sir,  says  I— few  I 
purtended  not  to  know  who  he  was,  though  I  knew 
very  well  all  the  time : — don't  read  that,  says  I. — 
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Why  ?  says  he. — Because,  says  I,  'twas  written  by  a 
mlgar,  and  'twould  shock  your  sensibil,  if  any  thing 
came  under  your  contempla  bordering  on  the  indeL 
Then,  says  Miss  Edge,  that's  very  proper  of  you, 
Ju,  says  she. — ^Yis,  ma'am,  says  I.  I  was  always  a 
Dia  ;  for  I  have  had  a  good  educa. 

How  could  you  have  a  good  education  ?  says  Sir 
WaL 

Bekase  the  gintlemin  o'  lamin'  comes  to  see  Ju ; 
and  where  would  I  lam  educa,  says  I,  if  not  from 
them? 

"Why  what  gentlemen  o'  lamin'  comes  here  ?  says 
Sir  WaL 

More  than  owns  to  it,  says  I — lookin'  mighty 
signified  at  him. 

Indeed!  says  he. — Yis,  says  I — and  one  o'  the 
gintlemin  was  no  ffintleman,  he  was  only  a  vag  ;  for 
he  put  me  in  a  mag  ;-^\x\sX.  in  gineral  they  are  the 
rale  quoUty,  and  I  know  a  power  o'  them. 

Name  one,  says  he. 

T.  M.  says  I. 

Who's  T.  M.  ?  says  he. 

You're  mighty  ignorant,  says  I  to  Sir  Wall. 
Wasn't  that  a  good  thing  to  say  to  him  ?  I  thought 
Miss  Edge  and  he  would  die  with  the  laughin.' 

Well,  but  who  is  T.  M.  ?   says  he. 

Tom  Moore,  says  I,  the  glory  of  Ireland,  says  I, 
crassin'  myself. 

2  a 


r.   a?   -xxm 


I.  m? 


i  3XIER  317  I  eodid  do,  nia'am, 
mnK  ^iCA.  i::  lae  iulf  o*  tout 

>**  ^fc  "ar^ghfd  out :  and,  savs 

2;  liiw  mf  -Tit  imt  "^  JfciT  out  !  sars  he. 

3  I;    for   I  wouldn't  be 


-ulr"   T  ;i.^^'  t:  'Ik  sarrajts  who  let  on  to  me. 
"■-£=1  '  sinnii*  "T^r:  I3cad  out  who  J  am  too,  savs 

Vi   mJieL  ST,  mts  I,  how  could  I  know  the 

rsc  -  I 

~tx.  I  "vs^  TOO  seen  the  look  he  gaye  when  I  said 


THE    END. 
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